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Dr. Lieper has attained to such eminence among our politi- 
cal writers, that nothing, which he is willing to give to the 
world, can fail to command the respect of the best A as of read- 
ers. Educated in Germany under the first masters of histori- 
cal politics, and bringing with him in advance to the country 
of his adoption, principles, which at the most could only be 
theories in his native land, he is as thorough an American in 
his way of thinking, as if he were to the manner born; while 
he flavors our somewhat excessive fondness for political abstrac- 
tions with a large and copious learning, which has explored 
the history of institutions throughout all time. Perhaps in 
ability to draw lessons from the past, no American writer, 
whether statesman or publicist, equals Dr. Lieber: certain we 
are, that no English author in the same department can measure 
swords with him. 

Dr. Lieber’s political system may be characterized by its two 
poles, a thorough dislike. and distrust of the French system, 
whether speculative or practical, and a hearty love of that, 
which, in England and the United States is considered to be 
liberty. He has had, however, too good a training in theoreti- 
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cal politics to fall into the mistake, which Burke, with all his 
wisdom and almost prophetic discernment committed, the mis. 
take of regarding politics as exclusively practical, as spendin 

itself in endeavors to prop up the existing fabric of society, an 

to keep the cloud of revolution at a distance. He is at once 
conservative and inclined to bring institutions to the touchstone 
of justice, at once full of reliance upon a (phe ev of the peo- 
ple by itself, and persuaded that no good government can exist 
without safeguards, by which the private citizen and the mi- 
nority shall be secured in the possession of their rights, and 
the government be maintained in the due exercise of its an- 
thority. 

The faults of Dr. Lieber as a maker of books and a writer 
are as obvious as his merits. He is diffuse and prolix to weari- 
someness. His style is lumbering, and occasionally deformed 
with words or expressions, which seem to be translations of 
German thought, rather than vehicles for pellucid English 
thinking. His method is not that of a logical mind, but rather 
that of a sound thinker who is embarrassed and almost overcome 
by his subject. In the present work the faults of style are 
more decided than in some others, whether because it was 
delivered in the shape of lectures, where great copiousness is 
pardonable, or was somewhat hastily written. This haste in 
writing must have been the cause of several mistakes in mat- 
ters of fact, which we should not have expected in the works of 
so truly learned a man as Dr. Lieber. 

One or two of these errors from haste, it may not be inexpe 
dient briefly to point out. In Vol. I, page 146, our author, 
speaking of the right of association, says that “ the more despotic 
a government is, the more actively it suppressess all associa- 
tions. The Roman emperors did not even suffer the associa- 
tions of handicrafts.” The passages on which Dr. Lieber would 
probably rely will not bear him out. The distinguished Ger- 
man jurist, Dirksen, has corrected the old error of former wr- 
ters whom our author follows. The emperors were wary in 
allowing new guilds for fear of political unions; but the old 
existed and even new ones sprung into being. And these cor- 

rations to which the Roman be expressly alludes, existed 
through all the important provincial towns of the Empire, as 
inscriptions make evident. 

On page 175 we read that “a long time elapsed before this 
principie, [that the command of the sovereign cannot screen & 
minister or subordinate from punishment,] came clearly to be 
established in England. Charles the First reproved the Com- 
mons for proffering their royalty to his own person, while they 
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opposed his ministers and measures which he had personally 
avered.” As the principle of the English Constitution here 
spoken of is one of vital importance, it would have been well 
to add that it came up in a serious shape, when the earl of 
Danby was impeached in 1678, when his plea that he obeyed 
the king’s orders was not-admitted, and the king both allowed 
him in expectation of an adverse sentence to carry a pardon in 
his pocket and dissolved the house of commons which had voted 
the impeachment. The responsibility of ministers now began 
to be the theory of the political system: to prevent it from be- 
coming a dead principle it was ordained in 1701, by the act of 
settlement, that no pardon under the great seal is pleadable to 
an impeachment by the commons in parliament. 

On page 194 our author says that it was enacted under 
Charles the Second, that new parliaments should be held at 
least once in three years, and the commons be elected for that 
time. Any reader of Mr. Hallam will perceive that Dr. Lieber 
has strangely mingled up here the Triennial act of 1641, and 
the repeal of that act in 1664. The former act both limited 
the time during which a parliament could sit, and the interval 
between the sitting of two parliaments to three years. The 
latter act repealed the provision relating to the duration of par- 
liament, but left in force the last mentioned limitation. In mat- 
ter of fact the long or pension parliament of Charles the Second 
sat more than seventeen years. Our author seems to find the 
origin of triennial parliaments in this bill, but there was no law 
to this effect until 1694, when, despite the opposition of William, 
who had vetoed a similar bill in 1692, it was carried that the 
existing parliament should sit until 1696, and every subsequent 
one should not last longer than three years. He then goes on 
to say that in 1716 Sir Robert Walpole, the whig premier, car- 
ried the septennial bill, forced to do jt by the intrigues of the 
Tories, who were for bringing back the Stuarts. But Walpole, 
then not Sir Robert but a plain unlettered gentleman, was not 
cnongent nor did he carry the bill, although he would no doubt 

ave contributed his powerful support to it, if he had not lain 
severely ill. The premier was Lord Townshend. 

On page 217 our author speaks of the veto power as follows: 
“A great deal of confusion in treating this whole sub- 
ject has arisen from the ill-chosen word veto, after the term 
ued by the Roman tribune. The veto of the Roman tribune 
and the so-called modern veto have nothing in common. The 
tribune could veto indeed. When a law was passed he 
could wholly or partially stop its operation. The dispensatory 
power claimed by the Stuarts would have been a real veto. 
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The chief of the etate in the United States or England, hoyw- 
ever, has no such power.” 
Our author must surely have forgotten his Roman anti- 
uities, when he wrote this, which is inaccurate as saying too 
little and too much. The tribunitial power, so far as it was 
auziliwm, consisted in personal prevention of the action of 
magistrates, in particular cases where plebeians were concerned. 
It might thus be compared with that undefined branch of the 
sovereign prerogative in England called the dispensing power, 
although James the Second stretched the dispensing power to 
a suspension of the laws in their general application. But this 
auxilium, in which the efficacy of the tribunitial power origi- 
nally consisted, was by and by quite thrown into the shade by 
the power of intercessio, or the veto proper, by which the tn- 
bune could prevent a decree of the senate from acquiring 
saggy Ad a rogation before the comitia from becoming a 
law. is power, it is evident, has a great deal in common 
with our presidential veto. The tribune, who sat in the senate, 
first without membership and in the seventh century of Rome 
as a member, could stop the p of bills there, and as a 
kind of president of the people could stop the passage of laws 
in the assemblies. His concurrence was thus as neccessary in 
legislation as that of our president. 
assing now from these occasional evidences of haste, let us 


look at the author’s plan in the development of his work. He 
begins with presenting to the reader definitions of liberty, 


some ten or twelve in number, all of which he justly objects to, 


and comes to the conclusion that “liberty applied to political 
man, practically means protection or checks against undue in- 
terference, whether this be from individuals, from masses, 
or from government.” And advancing a step farther he finds 
that it consists in guarantees (and corresponding checks) of 
those rights which experience has proved to be most exposed to 
interference. pp. 53, 54. 

The words undue interference, of course, refer to a standard 
of justice, to a doctrine of rights—of which, however, — 
is professedly said in this work. Probably the author woul 
refer us to his “ Political Ethics” for his exposition of natural 
or personal rights, where the subject is treated at large. But 
as the guarantees and checks are of no value in themselves, 
aside from the liberties which they secure, it might have been 
well to enumerate the rights which pertain to the individual, 
according to a correct view of our nature and destiny as crea 
tures of God. Liberty is the possession of these rights 
Slavery the deprivation of all or a considerable part of them. 
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What liberty is, therefore, may be best known from an enum- 
eration. 

It is obvious from the citations we have made that a part of 
our author’s task,—that part which treats of civil liberty—must 
be mainly a description of the guarantees and checks which 
have arisen in the course of time within our English race, and 
chiefly from the experience or apprehension of tyranny on 
the part of the government. What then is the idea of guaran- 
tees and checks? Can of be classified? Are they merely 
the creations of experience 

Guarantees may be defined to be provisions by law or con- 
stitution for the secure enjoyment of personal and political 
rights. But whatever secures such rights must act as a check 
upon all who meditate or attempt an invasion of them. It is 
no guarantee against the arbitrary or excessive ap of ar- 
rest to insert in the law that a person must not be arbitrarily 


or without cause arrested, nor indeed would a provision 
against general warrants nor against breaking open a house 
except for felony be much of a guarantee, if the officer who 
committed such an act could be screened from its consequences 
by pleading that he obeyed his superior. The security to the 
individual arises from the officers not venturing to do such a 
thing through fear of its consequences, as well as from a belief 


that it is illegal and invalid. Here, then, we find that there 
would be no valuable guarantee without a check on all who 
may dare to violate a given right. 

The word check has a curious history: originally the same 
with chess, and so of eastern origin, it was the term used when 
the principal piece in the game of chess was impeded in its 
action, and unable to re:nain in a particular spot. Applied to 
denote the board as well as the game, it gave rise to words ex- 
pressive of alternate squares of different colors: hence checker 
and the court of ex-checquer, originally named after the floorin 
or pavement of the chamber where that court was convened. 
In the former sense, it denotes in general, any operation by 
which a control is exercised over power ; and in the sphere of 
polities, it is any thing which prevents the government, or a de- 
partment of government, from going out of its sphere, or which 
prevents hasty or irregular action within its sphere. Thus 
the division of the government into three departments, so far as 
it prevents the accumulation of power in the hands of the ex- 
ecutive, is as truly a check and an impediment, as the exercise 
of the veto is a check on the hasty or unconstitutional action of 
the legislature. And thus, also, the provision that a person 
shall not be tried twice for the same crime, or shall be allowed 
counsel, or may examine witnesses in open court, may be said 
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to be a check on the power of government minions, who of old 
could freely wreak their vengeance on persons politically ob- 
noxious. Checks, if we are not deceived, are names applied to 
— of the political system, which, although they may 

e only ve ge and preventive, may be more efficient and of 
wider reach than guarantees. Thus a check like the presidental 
veto, or the concurrence of two legislative branches, although: it 
spends its force on the action of the legislature, is indirectly 
of vast importance in its relation to private rights and welfare ; 
while no guarantee can be of practical value, unless its exist- 
ence or the fear of its exercise, renders dangerous the violation 
of the guaranteed right. 

But can guarantees and checks be classified? We are unable 
to discover any principle of classification. They will be found 
to be of most various kinds, and often a provision not originally 
intended for such a purpose, may be one of the highest safe- 
guards. Thus the representative system, which grew up with- 
out a distinct appreciation of its advantages, is one of the 
greatest ahanests of liberty, and a most important check upon 
its irregular action. The judge is a check on the jury, and the 
jury on the judge, without perhaps 4 such intention at the 
outset. And thus in city governments, like that of Athens, the 
council or senate, and the assembly acted as reciprocal checks, 
because, it might be, the two arose historically from two dif- 


ferent classes of the be om rae 


If there be, indeed, no logical classification of guarantees and 
checks, it would seem that they can only be mentioned in 
connexion with the rights which they secure. This is done 
substantially by the sates, although we are of opinion, that a 
consideration of the various rights intended to be secured, might 
lead to some kind of system. 

It would seem, even from this inability to classify checks and 
guarantees, that they are, as they exist in our form of liberty, 
creations of experience. Such is eminently the case; and when 
we say that our freedom has grown up as the offspring of 
hard struggles; that, having found oppression strong in one 
io or another, it built its wall, by night or day, stronger and 

igher for that reason ; that it has been advancing with the pro- 

ress of intelligence and general improvement ; when we say, 
in short, that it is the fruit of experience, we give the best 
praise to itinour power. For when we say that our race has been 
for ages se out in its history the problem of free-govern- 
ment, we say that such an accumulation of experience must 
bring political wisdom along with it; and we say, also, that in 
such political training is contained the guarantee, that every 
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abuse, however inveterate, every obsolete or antiqnated insti- 
tution, must be overthrown at length, in a peaceable way, b 
the practical sense of an intelligent liberty-loving people. Suc 
a people, while satisfied in the main with the constitution of its 
vernment, will not conceive of it, as not to be improved, as 
Ged reached absolute perfection ; nor suppose that the same 
political forms, any more than the same laws, will suit all 
time; nor close the eye to defects, which, in the progress of 
years, the working of a system discloses. They are therefore, 
more likely to retain what is permanently valuable in instita- 
tions, to change by degrees, to anticipate and prevent revolu- 
tionary tempests, than a people trained in any other manner. 
There is, therefore, very great use for a nation like ours in 
the historical elucidation of constitutional principles and safe- 
guards Take, for instance, the — that judges shall hold 
eir office during good behavior, which is still happily the 
pees principle both here and in England, although not 
ikely long to resist the tendency to short terms of office. 
When ey, Hae how the judges of the Stuart kings were made 


tools of by the court, how ship-money and the dispensing 
d 


me could never have been forced on England but by their 
elp and under color of law, the reasons for the change in the 
tenure of this office made soon after the revolution of 1688, 
appear in a stronger light than all the theory in the world 
could throw upon them. So also if we go back in the history 
of English government to the infancy of a house of commons, 
and to the first rights which that body exercised, those of giv- 
ing its consent to the imposition of taxes on the people and of 
presenting petitions; if we trace the history of these rights, 
- especially of the first, the attempts to violate it, the depend- 
ance upon parliament into which it brought the king, and the 
consequent legislation in favor of liberty ; we shall learn to 
prize it far higher than if we met it only in the pages of a 
written constitution. There have been a multitude of safe- 
guards secured for freedom, there has been a clearer insi ht 
into the nature of freedom itself; all this was transplanted to 
our country, and found here a congenial soil. We find princi- 
ples in our constitutions, and comment on them; and we do 
well. But we can never give them their due value until they 
are historically associated in our minds with the struggles and 
the blood by which they became ours. 

The practical nature of our political guarantees and checks 
is forcibly shown in two cases where we are without them. By 
an addition to the Constitution of the United States, no law 
can abridge the freedom of speech or of the press, but epistol- 
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ary correspondence is passed over in silence. And this at a 
time, when in France and in Austria the police had reduced 
to a system the practice of opening and resealing letters, and 
thus had the threads of family as well as state secrets in their 
hands. Why does no safeguard against this abuse appear in 
the Constitution? Was it because we copied from English 
precedents? But we, by no means, followed blindly in the 
old path of our ancestors. It was because a post-office system 
was of little value at the time of the formation of our govern- 
ment, and because the new method of police government, then 
spreading on the continent of Europe, had never been thought 
of as a possibility. Another ore tne is to be found in the 
fact, that the publicity of proceedings in courts and in con- 
gress is secured by no constitutional provision. Congress 
might, to-morrow, exclude every spectator and every reporter 
from its halls; nay, it might close the doors of court-houses to 
every one who feels a sympathy for fugitive slaves. Why now 
is there no guarantee, no constitutional recognition in this case! 
No doubt, because when our Constitution was framed, the 
press had not become that representative of public interests 
which it is now; and because no one thought of questioning 
the not very important right of listening to the deliberations 
of the legislature. If now there should be any sign of an at- 
tempt to restrict these rights, the time would have come to 
define and protect them. And so, again, our legislatures have 
vast powers given to them, in the authority to lay taxes, of 
discrimination and selection, so as to oppress and throw the 
whole burden of supporting government on one class or inter- 
est. If the time should arrive when there was a manifest in- 
tention to carry out a system of partial legislation, here, too, 
limits would be fixed, beyond which legislative tyranny could 
not pass. 

Dr. Lieber’s first volume is chiefly employed in enumerating 
and describing those points of practical freedom, in which the 
United States and England agree. The tendency of such a 
method, which brings before us continually the great fact, that 
the essence of the institutions in both countries is generally the 
same, can only be good, as ys ra, Same spirit of vulgar dem- 

gues which continually decries England. There are those 
who hate England because she spins cotton cheap, and others 
who hate her, because she has abolished slavery in her West 
India islands, or because they have sprung of Irish ancestry, 
or because such abuse will please the Irish, or because they 
have been offended by the manner of their reception in En- 
gland. There are others still, who, with more justice, dislike 
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the strong but diminishing element of aristocracy in her con- 
stitution, or the impulse to rail at our manners and measures, 
into which her press periodically falls. Now the tendency of 
this prejudice is bad every way. It separates two nations who 
are nearer together in principle than either is to any other, and 
whose joint influence is needed for the regeneration of mankind 
—for the coming of the kingdom of God. It obstructs the 
power with which our thinking and legislation act upon hers 
to purify and reform it. It throws us-into sympathy with the 
most tyrannical and the least improved states of Christendom, 
—states which would rejoice in any injury sustained by our 
political machine. It tends even to obscure our notions of lib- 
erty, to make the form of it appear to us more valuable than 
its substance,—that in which we agree with England less 
rized than that in which we differ from her. Dr. Lieber’s 
k runs quite counter to such a tendency, and cannot fail to 
have an excellent influence on those who study it. 4 
In the 22d chapter of his work, our author gives the specific 
character of American liberty. The differences between that 
and the English are chiefly these: “ Republican federalism, 
strict separation of the state from the church, greater equality 
and acknowledgment of abstract rights in the citizen, and a 
more popular or democratic cast of the whole polity.” Under the 
head of greater equality he has the following remarks : 


“But here it must be observed that, however unqualifiedly the principle of 
political equality is adopted throughout the whole country with reference to the 
white population, it stops short with the race. Property is not allowed to es- 
tablish any difference, color is. Socially the colored man is denied equality in 
all states, and politically he is so, in those states in which the free colored 
man is denied the right of voting, and where slavery exists. I believe I may 
state as a fact that the staunchest abolitionist, who insists upon immediate man- 
umission of all slaves, does not likewise insist upon an immediate admission of 
all the manumitted population to a perfect political equality. In this however 
I may be mistaken.” —Vol. 1, p 281. 


This is the only passage where the blight aud blot of slavery 
is noticed. It is well as far as it goes, and probably the au- 
thor in his chair in the College of South Corolina could say 
nomore. But a sketch of American liberty to be complete 
— to say that while foreigners are admitted to the right of 
suffrage after a very short residence and even without being 
able to talk our language or to read any language, the black race 
has never commanded the sympathies of the democracy and 
the popular leaders in any degree; that attempts to open the 
polls to them have been put down by the people, and attempts 
to emancipate them have been rejected by the people; that, in 
short, the broadest theories of natural rights and a determination 
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to defend slavery at any hazard flourish together ; and that 
thus American liberty is involved in an inconsistency which 
must either destroy that liberty itself, or must be destroyed 
by it, Ifthe principle is to be forced upon us that the rights 
of the masters of slaves must be recognized anywhere within 
the limits of the Confederation, under the jurisdiction of the 
General Government and under. that of the separate states, 
then American liberty will scarcely. be worth having.* 

Under the head of a more popular or democratic cast of the 
whole polity, our author mentions the following points wherein 
we differ from England ; voting by ballot, the record of ayes and 
nays in our legislatures, that the executive cannot dissolve the 
ame that no attainder of blood nor ex post facto laws are 
allowed, that foreigners are freely invested with our franchises, 
that the number of states is not fixed, that we have written 
constitutions and that by such constitutions the powers of the 
legislatures are restricted. To these might be added, greater 
frequeney of elections, a larger control of the people in muni- 
cipal affairs, a weaker police, greater freedom of entrance into 
callings and professions, as well as other particulars. 

Some of the marks of a more popular cast of our liberty here 
enumerated may be regarded just as well in the light of re 
strictions on democratic absolutism. It is plain, if our sys- 
tem were otherwise the same, and the president had the power 
to dissolve congress after one session or in the middle of a ses- 
sion, that his power as the chief of a party would be conside- 
rably increased. It is plain also, that if no fundamental law 
limited the functions of legislatures, they too would become ex- 
ponents of democratic or party tyranny. On the other hand, 
the sovereign in England can have no motive to dissolve a 
parliament, unless by appealing to the people he hopes to se- 
cure a new one more favorable to his views. Now as he is in 





* This was written several months ago. Since that time the black principles 
and designs of the slave power have come out before the light of day more 
thanever before. It has appeared that this monster in our system of gov- 
ernment will eat up, if it can, every right, however sacred, that comes into 
conflict with it. Free speech, even free thought, free movement, the rights of 
property» the rights of person, it invades by force of arms with the countenance 


of the General Government; and while we write, the cries of many homeless 
and plundered freemen “are entered into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth. 

In the midst of the crusade against freedom even our harmless author has not 
been quite unscathed. For words written a quarter of a century ago, he has 
been teen ht to the bar of the savage press and mob, which reign in southern 
towns, and has made some kind of submission. There is no statute of limita 
tions for offenses committed by free thought, there is no place of repentance 
except one becomes a slave himself. We hope Prof. Lieber will have a chance 
to speak out his convictions and experiences of slavery in a more congenial 


part of his adopted country. 
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a great measure removed from the strife of party, as he is not 
identified like our president with any current principles or 
want of principles, it is apparent that this power does not di- 
minish popular control. 

The presidential veto as now exercised, is very far from being 
acharacteristic of a popular cast of government. Intended orig- 
inally to check hasty or unconstitutional lawmaking, it has be- 
come the function of a party-chief, by which he carries out 
the measures to which he is pledged against the majority in 
congress, or even against that in the nation. It is true that the 
vetoes of our most popular chief magistrates have represented 
the will of a majority in the nation against a majority in con- 
gress. But it is, we think, equally true, that they have created 
these majorities. The necessity of party ccherence, the willing- 
ness of subordinate politicians to give up their principles for 
those of a man personally popular and confided in, will account 
for such remarkable changes in the tone of party, as that which 
we saw after President Jackson removed the deposits from the 
United States Bank. Probably no influence over public opin- 
ion of the English sovereign for the last century and a half can 
be compared to this. 

In the next chapters our author sets forth more wig | what 
Anglican liberty is, by contrasting it with that of the French. 
It is one of the wonders of history that two nations, whose des- 


tinies for a while were so intermingled; which had the same 
social elements, the same feudal system, should have diverged 
from a common standing place to such widely opposite institu- 
tions. What the cause or causes of this divergence have been, 
we cannot stay to enquire; we only express our opinion that 
it is idle to resolve them all into difference of race,—to refer all 
the good in England to an oe energy source. It may be 


shown, on the contrary, we think, that the Norman Conquest 
was a blessing in its consequences. As to the contrast itself 
of the two nations, in a political point of view, we see it run- 
ning through the systems; on the French side a strong desire 
of equality,—which can exist in an absolute despotism, where 
all distinctions are leveled, except that of the subject and the 
ruler—and on the English a desire for political justice, for the 
protection of individual rights against the government and the 
majority ; Aere no safeguards against absolutism, so that the 
, nee whether of one man, or of the majority, becomes a 

espotism ; there limitation cemented by the earnest struggles 
and the blood of centuries ; Aere unity carried out with logical 
ngor, swallowing all power in a central power, stretching the 
arm of the police everywhere, repressing almost all municipal 
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freedom, admitting of but one legislative chamber; there dif. 
fused freedom, local self-government, as little police as possible, 
two houses controlling one another; Aere, in short, a despotism 
under whatever form, and there freedom even under forms o 
— to it in theory. What great reason we have to bless God 
or our English ancestry, and above all for that Puritan move. 
ment which gave birth to one nation, and regenerated another! 
But how, our author next enquires, is the state of a free, self- 
governing people to be secured and perpetuated? Not by de- 
creeing that liberty shall exist, not by education only, but by 
a system of institutions. Despotism can exist without institu- 
tions, but has no self-preserving power ; its vast mass crumbles 
together under the first blows of a conquering battle-axe. But 
freedom can neither begin nor continue its existence without 
institutions ; while with them it can resist foes that seem irre- 
sistible, and revive into fresh life after being trampled down. 
What now is an institution in the political sense ? To say that 
it is something instituted, something which the spirit of free- 
dom has founded for its own protection, and which is associa- 
ted in the national mind with all that is valuable in its political 
condition, is too narrow. Institutions are not only se¢ “P but 
also grow ; arise of themselves, as something which the soil 


and the heavens have fostered without the counsel of man. 
The English language, our author observes, has but one term 


for these two sorts of institutions, which he calls crescive and 
enacted. “The former are not ill-defined or loosely distin- 
my ee from one another on that account ; they may be as in- 
ividualized as a shady tree in a forest; and enacted or con- 
trived institutions are not confined and narrow on that account. 
They may be as extensive in action as an Atlantic steam-ship. 
The speakership is a well defined crescive institution; the su- 
remé court of the United States is a vast enacted institution.” 
ose institutions which grow up, may in time receive a formal 
sanction, and thus acquire a positive character. In general 
they must, in the order of time, precede the others, and a na- 
tion is poorly off, which is forced to create all its institutions of 
freedom for itself, without historical precedent, or free instincts, 
or training for systematic freedom. 

Some writers have confined the term institutions to those 
which have grown up of themselves. Thus Dr. Arnold ap- 
plies it to nh customs, regulations and the like “as do not 
owe their existence to any express law or laws, but having 
originated in various ways, at a period of remote antiquity, 
are already parts of the national system, at the very beginni 
of our historical view of it, and are recognized by all actu 
laws, as being themselves a kind of primary condition, on 
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which all recorded legislation proceeds.” “I would confine,” 
adds he, “ the terra laws to the enactments of a known legisla- 
tive power, at a certain known period.” 

Dr. Lieber justly objects to this distinction, and to so restrict- 
eda use of the word institution, for why should inability to trace 
the origin of a political provision, which must have had some 
origin in remote antiquity,—why should our ignorance, in 
short, be a ground for distinguishing between political con- 
trivances, which otherwise have precisely the same character. 
Institutions may grow up within the period of historical tra- 
dition, or may have been post — devised before that period. 
Dr. Arnold, too, gives them all a character of generality, 
when he conceives of them as a primary condition on which 
all legislation proceeds, as a sort of ground-law for the state. 
But local usages of limited application may also come down 
from remote times. Probably Dr. Arnold himself would not 
refuse to the tribunitial office at Rome, the name of an insti- 
tution, although it arose after the beginning of Roman history, 
and was a provision not for a general but for a particular pur- 


One characteristic of an institution, according to Dr. Lieber, 
is that it contains within itself an organism, by which it acts 
and continues. If we understand him, we cannot entirely ac- 


cept his view. Juries are without question, an institution ; 
but how do they “effect their own independent action and 
continuance.” y are indeed sanctioned by the law, al- 


though of older origin than most parts of it; but if the law 
denied them its protection they would perish. So also the di- 
vision of states into tribes is found running through alli ancient 
forms of government. It is an institution both in Dr. Arnold’s 
sense and in truth, but possesses no self-perpetuating power, 
has no strength whatever, except that derived from bei 
germane to the national mind, and from the veneration with 
which it is regarded. 

We may define the institutions of a state, whether they are 
positive creations or the growths of time beyond the reach of 
tradition, to be provisions which express or secure the national 
conception of a state and of public justice; which derive their 
force not from a private individual will, but from the universal 
sentiment ; which have perpetuity because national character 
has perpetuity. They are the means adopted by a nation, in 
its peculiar circumstances, for securing the ends implied in 
its existence, or the modifications of political life, which its 
a way of thinking on its conditition suggests. They may 

that which safeguards are intended to secure, or the safe- 
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guards themselves. They may be local, like town governments, 
or special, like juries ; may affect the form of the state, like 
written or unwritten constitutions, or its nature, like the preg 
ence or absence of orders of society. They are fixed, as ex. 
pressing fixed conceptions concerning the state, and as bein 
products of the national mind. They are thus those parts of the 
political system, which bind generations together and appeal to 
national feeling. Of course, when in the interest of freedom, 
they are bulwarks against arbitrary will, hated by tyrants and 
by tyrrannical theorists. 

But institutions may be bad, may tend to perpetuate bad 
government by their own vital force, and by the national ree- 
ollections which may cluster around them. And yet a coun. 
try despotically governed, but possessed of institutions, is in a far 
more hopeful condition than a country under like control with- 
out them. It is true that a despotism dependent only on the 
strong will of one man may jalieges at his death ; but so long 
as there is nothing except insurrection through which the re- 
forming power can act, so long as the better impulses of socie- 
ty leave no point of support in any extant usage or part of 
the national system, so long there is danger that reform will 
be but a tempest, will destroy without creating a new organ- 
ism, and will leave the field open for another despotism after 
the same type with the last. 

Institutions may serve a temporary purpose and then disa 
er, or may be as permanent as the life of a nation itself. 
nstances of temporary institutions may be found in Greek 

history, where in the heroic times kings, nobles, and people 
were the elements of society, while the first, or the first and 
the second of the three disappeared from many states in their 
later history. The same is true of cur race. There is no 
doubt that the Enylish nobles played a very important part in 
securing the rights of persons, and in checking the overgrowth 
of royal power; but when the same race became colonists on 
another continent, both king and nobles were eliminated, and 
that of necessity, out of the political framework. 

Nations differ greatly in their organizing or institution- 
creating character. The Slavonic nations, the Turks and 
Mongolians, as Dr. Lieber observes, are quite destitute of this 
national power, while the Greeks, but especially the Romans 
in ancient times, and in modern the English and our own na- 
tion, have been signally gifted with it. The Romans retained 
it only so long as they retained a republic government. 
soon a3 the empire became established, it destroyed or enerva- 
ted institutions in every muncipal town, made many of the old 
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organic powers of the constitution mere hollow forms, and put 
a net work of dependent civil officers and an army in the 
place of the discordant but vigorous magistrates an! assemblies 
of the commonwealth. Even the glory of the empire, its sys- 
tem of laws, drew its life from the republic; while the taint 
of despotism in the laws, which has had a disastrous influence 
on modern legislation and government, is due to the empire. 
And so it will be found that every nation, where the spirit of 
centralization has crept in, has become less capable of origina- 
ting or sustaining institutions. Local institutions, and the fac- 
ulty of self-government go together. Without the township- 
system, public liberty could uot have grown up in this country, 
nor the people have received a sufficient training to under 
stand or to maintain their liberties; on the other hand, let all 
local powers be swallowed up in a central board for municipal 
government, and it would be as if all the schools were abolished, 
and a board of professors convened at Washington to dole out 
knowledge to the country. Or let a nation ialiows itself from 
a despotical yoke, and adopt a form of seemingly free gov- 
ernment, with the principle of centralization contained in it, 
there will be every danger that here absolutism will be kept 
out of the political system but a short time; for on the one 
hand the government must have tremendous strength to reach 
everywhere and do everything, and on the other there is noth- 


ing in existence to train up the people for self-government, to 
g P P P 4 


produce a free, all-pervading pu 
action in unions and associations. 

After considering the advantages of “ institutional self-gov- 
ernment,” Dr. Lieber passes on to consider its dangers and in- 
conveniences. One of these is that a due proportion may not 
be observed between the general and the local institutions. If 
for any reason the local power is so strong as to paralyze the 
general administration, there will be danger of a centralizing 
reaction, or of easy conquest by a foreign foe. And if such a 
nation lengthen out its existence, it will be unable to act vigor- 
ously, either in its internal or external relations, unless the na- 
tion as such has a self-governing power, as well as its districts 
or parts; even the parts themselves may prove unable to pre- 
serve their institutions. National and local self-government 
protect each other. 

Institutions again may impede the progress of a nation when 
they become effete, but are clung to as memorials of the past. 
The forms of obsolete freedom blind a nation’s eyes. ey 
have lost all their power, but not their venerableness; they are 
even turned into instruments of despotism; still the nation 
hugs the semblance because it was once a reality. 


lic sentiment, or to encourage 
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We must omit to notice our author’s chapters on the inge- 
curity of governments, however free, which have no institutions, 
on imperatorial sovereignty, on centralization, and the influence 
of capital cities. These are followed in an appendix by impor. 
tant papers on elections, on the abuse of the pardoning power, 
and on subjects connected with the inquisitorial trial and the 
law of evidence. Then succeed some of the principal ground 
laws of English and American liberty, as the Magna Eharta, 
the Petition of Rights, the Habeas Corpus Act, the Bill of 
Rights, our Declaration of Independence, the articles of the old 
Confederation, and the present Constitution of the United 
States. Some of the more important French Constitutions 
bring up the rear, as the Charta of Louis XVIII, the Constitu- 
tion of 1848, the present Constitution proclaimed in 1852, the 
report read by Mr. Troplong in the same year, on petitions to 
change the republic into an empire, with the Senate’s decree to 
the same effect, and finally the letter of the Minister of the In- 
terior to the departmental prefects, instructing them how to 
control elections for the legislative body. These documents, 
appearing by the side of the Great Charter, still in force after 
more than 600 years, not only show that France is an infant of 
yesterday in its political life, but show also the vast contrast 
which exists between the political instincts and skill of the 
English and the French races. 


Arr. II.—HISTORY OF THE PULPIT. 


History and Repository of Pulpit Eloquence, &c., de., he. 
B jo C. Fis, author of Premium Essay «Primitive 


Piety Revived.” New York: M. W. Dodd. 1856. 


Ovr readers will excuse us for not copying the whole title 
page of these massive volumes, as we intend to give, in the 
course of our remarks, the most important part of the infor- 
mation with which that page is crowded. The work is design- 
ed to be a pestiny containing the best sermons of the best 
preachers of all ages. Its selection is confined to deceased 
divines. Eighty-two eminent preachers are introduced, from 
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the various nations where the eloquence of the pulpit has 
flourished ; and one of the most celebrated discourses of each 
is given. These are so arranged that the a of any 
country are placed together in the order of their birth, and 
that country comes first in order which furnishes at the earliest 
date some prominent preacher whose discourse is introduced.” 
First, in this order, we have the Greek and Latin Pulpit re- 
resented by eight of the most distinguished of the Greek and 
Fatin Fathers, beginning with Tertullian, and ending with 
Augustine—Tertullian’s treatise on Patience, Cyprian’s ex- 
position of the Lord’s Prayer, one of the orations of Athana- 
sius against the Arians, a beautiful sermon of Chrysostom on 
excessive grief at the loss of friends; and a characteristic ho- 
mily of Augustine—characteristic both of the times and of 
the man, with other interesting and valuable matter. The 
selection is judicious, and sufficiently ample and varied to 
ive us a taste of the best things which the Fathers have 
ff us, and a glimpse of their modes of thinking and of 
ig ry 6 

After Augustine, almost a thousand years passed away before 
another preacher arose who has left us a discourse, which the 
author has thought worthy of a place in his volumes. The fact 
issignificant. During the whole interval between Augustine 
and Wickliffe, comprising more than half the time which has 
yet elapsed since Christ bade his disciples preach the gospel 
to every creature, there was no a which has come 
down to us deserving to be ranked among the master-pieces of 
pulpit eloquence. There was no pulpit of the middle ages. The 
pulpit had been crowded out by the altar. The sacrifice of the 
mass had taken the eer of the sermon ; and a corrupt, worldly 
and ignorant priesthood had superseded that ministry, pure, 
disinterested, thoroughly instructed in the principles of the 

pel, and deeply imbued with its spirit, which Christ estab- 
ished. Such a ministry would have dissipated the darkness of 
that long night. During this millennium of ignorance and 
superstition, there were indeed | page, who, protesting 
against prevailing corruption and error, deeply stirred the 
hearts of the men of their generation; but their influence was 
overborne, @nd their protest was silenced by the dominant 
power which had usurped the name of the Church. 

At length Wickliffe arose, “the morning star of the refor- 
mation.” He was himself.a preacher of great influence and 
power, and in the latter part of his life he became the author 
and the presiding spirit of a system of itinerancy which moved 
the heart of England. Selecting from among his converts 

VOL, XIV. 23 , 
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those who were best fitted for such a work, he sent them forth 
throughout the kingdom ; and in churches, in cemeteries, in the 
market-places, at fairs, wherever multitudes were congregated, 
these poor priests, braving, like Christ’s first disciples, threats 
and persecutions, preached the truths of the Bible. With 
Wickliffe begins the history of the English Pulpit. It is true 
that, for almost a century and a half after his death, the voice 
of the gospel was stifled by persecution ; but the truths which 
he and his followers had spoken were swelling in the English 
mind, like seed during the frosts of winter, ready at the warm 
breath of spring to start up and produce an abundant harvest. 
Then came the reformation; and with it, preachers whose 
names will be held in everlasting remembrance started into 
life. It is curious and instructive to notice in the score and 
more of sermons from English preachers which are given in 
this volume, the changes which have taken place in the forms 
of English preaching since the days of Latimer. First, we have 
the strong, manly good sense of the reformers thoroughly pene- 
trated with the evangelical spirit, and dealing like men in 
earnest, in plain language, with the errors of their day. Then 
we have the massive strength, the majestic movements of 
thought, the quaintness of expression, the tedious divisions and 
subdivisions, and the intense fervor of the age of the Puritans 
—then the copious ethical discussions, and the frigid cor- 
rectness of the preachers that followed the Puritans ; then the 
glowing evangelical earnestness, the plain, simple, scriptural 
appeals of Wesley, Whitefield, and their coadjutors; and, 
finally, a class of preachers, who combine in some, but not in 
the highest degree, the best features in the preaching of all the 
preceding eras. Their chief defects are of the freedom of the 
reformers, and the majestic strength of the Puritans. 

The German pulpit is represented in these volumes by ten 
of its greatest preachers, beginning with Luther and ending 
with Theremin. Here, too, a remarkable change has taken 
place in the style of preaching. The sermons of the German 
reformers were not very unlike those of the English reformers. 
We find, indeed, in oa class, the characteristics of the nation- 
al mind ; while in both we discern the same sturdy sense, the 
same earnest boldness, the same vigorous reasoning, the same 
rough eloquence,—but after the lapse of three centuries, the 
German sermon has become what it is, a blossom, and a most 
beautiful and fragrant blossom, of the affections. 

Of the French pulpit, we have eleven imens, and among 
these are some of the finest illustrations of the art of preaching. 
If we regard the sermon merely as a literary production, it 
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reached its perfection in France, during the of Louis the 
Fourteenth, when such preachers as Bossuet, Bourdaloue, and 
Massillon among the Roman Catholics, and Claude, Abbaddie, 
Superville and Saurin among the Protestants, were holding 
men spell-bound with the charms and the persuasions of their 
eloquence. But that age passed away, and with it, until very 
recent times, the glory of the French pulpit. Those famous 
Catholic preachers, who had felt the quickening influences of 
the Protestant movement, which had shed its light upon 
France, were in their graves. The edict of Nantes had been 
revoked, and the Huguenots, who might have saved France 
from the horrors of its many revolutions, and carried it forward 
in a steady career of improvement in everything great and 

, were driven out to enrich and to embellish other lands 
with their industry and their genius. It was not in France 
but as ministering to congregations of refugees in Holland and 
England, and other countries who welcomed these exiles, that 
the French Protestant preachers of that illustrions age won 
their greatest triumphs. The Huguenots had no longer a home 
in France ; their descendants became citizens of the countries 
where they dwelt; and the Catholic Church, unsound at heart, 
and wanting the stimulus to learning and to exertion which 
the presence of such opponents would have supplied, raised up 
no successors to the brihiant reachers of the age of Louis the 
Fourteenth. “She felt herself,” says Robert Hall, “at liberty 
to become as ignorant, as secular, and as irreligious as she 
pleased ; and, amid the silence and the darkness she had created 
around her, she drew the curtains, and retired to rest. The 
accession of members she gained by suppressing her opponents, 
was like the small accession of length a body acquires by 
death ; the feeble remains of life were extinguished, and she 
lay a putrid corpse, a public nuisance, filling the air with pesti- 
lential exhalations.” So it came to pass that for a century, no 
preacher, Protestant or Romanist, arose in France, whose voice 
will be heard sounding along the course of ages. But though 
at the present time a large proportion of the pulpit influence 
of France is on the side of error, yet among the evangelical 
Protestants there are some brilliant exceptions, which remind 
us of the best days of the French pulpit. What exquisite 
beauty of imagery—what elegance of diction—what depth 
and subtilty of thought—what philosophic breadth—what 
warmth of feeling—what insight into the human heart, and 
into the doctrines of the gospel, are seen in the discourses of 
Vinet! Yet they lack that adaptation to the common mind, 
which always belongs to the best pulpit eloquence.. They are 
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too far removed from ordinary modes of thinking; and it is 
only a select class of minds that they can deeply move. M. 
Adolphe Monod—now, alas! to be classed among deceased 
divines—has left discourses, which, in all the elements which 
can give a sermon power and render it useful, deserve as high 
a rank as any of Massillon’s. i 
Next in order comes the Scotch Pulpit. Nine preachers are 
selected, beginning with John Knox. His sermon on the 
Sources and the Bounds of Kingly Power, is here given, and 
may give us some idea of the manner and the spirit of that 
preaching, which had so irresistible an inflnence on the fierce, 
rough men of his generation. He left a deep and enduring 
impress on the character of the Scottish people, and on the 
character of its preaching. We find until the reign of “ Mod- 
eratism” in the last century, the strength, the power, the 
fervor, which characterized that wonderful man, in the sermons 
which were preached throughout Scotland. The preachers 
took their position at the heart of Christian doctrine—at that 
int when one sees at once the sin of man and the grace of 
—man’s fall and ruin, and man’s recovery. They spake 
most weighty doctrine; they must sometimes have wearied 
even Scottish patience, and perplexed the long heads of their 
Scotch hearers by their numerous doctrines, heads, divisions, 
subdivisions, uses, applications, and exhortations; they reveled 
in vivid and sometimes grotesque imagery ; their hearts were 
often fired with their theme. Then came the times of Moder- 
atism. Preaching became correct, tasteful, and cold, and void 
of that vivifying power which is found in the rougher and 
weightier, and warmer discourses of those earlier preachers. 
There were, indeed, many exceptions. The revivals which 
quickened so many churches, wherever the English language 
was spoken, about the middle of the last century reached to 
Scotland ; but for about one hundred years, such was the gen- 
eral character of Scotch preaching—correct, tasteful, and cold. 
Its best representative is Blair. Since that period, there has 
arisen in Scotland a new school of pulpit eloguenee. Chalmers 
seems to have left his impress as baile on the Free Church as 
John Knox had left his, almost three centuries before, on the 
Kirk which he founded. Some of the Scotch preachers of the 
resent time are distinguished for an oratorical and impassioned 
style of pulpit effort. Logic, perhaps, underlies and pervades 
their discourses ; but it is brilliancy of illustration and earnest- 


ness of feeling, which gives them their peculiarity. 
Of American preachers, sixteen sermons are given. Thomas 
Hooker, first pastor of the First Church in Hartford, is selected 
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as the representative of the first age of American history ; and 
Cotton Mather of the second, and Jonathan Edwards and Sam- 
uel Davies, of the third. Of the later days, we have to repre- 
sent the Dutch Reformed Church, Dr. John H. Livingston ; the 
Associate Reformed Church, Dr. John M. Mason; the Episco- 

al Church, Bishop White and Dr. Gregory T. Bedell; the 
Baptists, John Leland, Dr. Jonathan Marcy, and Dr. William 
Stanghton ; the Methodist Church, Dr. — Olin, and John 
Summerfield ; the Congregationalists, Dr. Edward D. Griffin, 
and Dr. B. B. awards ; and the Presbyterian Church, Dr. 
Albert B. Dodd. It is not our purpose now to dwell upon any 
of the characteristics of the American Pulpit. We may take 
some future opportunity to consider its condition, its influence, 
and its responsibilities. We only say here that some of these 
sermons by American divines, are surpassed by no others in 
these volumes, in that blending of strength, of logic, of energy, 
of warmth, and of pathos, which gives power to the eloquence 
of the pulpit. 

There are also four discourses by Irish preachers, and three 
by Welsh preachers, which are worthy of study for their pecu- 
liar characteristics—their vivacity, their passion, their imagina- 
tion, their graphic powers of description. 

In selecting these discourses, the author has displayed fine 
taste and judgment. We Aave here the master-pieces of pulpit 
eloquence. ese are among the best sermons that have ever 
been published. We are glad, however, that Mr. Fish pro- 
poses to select another volume ; and doubt not, that among the 
sermons of deceased divines, he can find enough of a very high 
order, to fill a volume equal in size, and not inferior in value, 
to either of these. 

The chief value of this work lies of course in the discourses 
which it contains. If it contained nothing else, its worth, es- 

ially to the young preacher, would be inestimable. Here 

e has the best models of sermonizing, and these models are so 
various, as to prevent him from becoming a servile imitator of 
any one. Let him blend, as far as he can, the excellences of 
all. By the great differences of the methods of different 
preachers, who are not unequal in pon of merit, he learns that 
no one style is best for every preacher, but that is best for each 
which grows most naturally from his intellect, his heart, and 
his history—that he preaches best who best improves the 
talents, the affections, and the opportunities God has given 
him, and then uses his powers most freely in the great work of 
promoting holiness among men. We have, too, in these dis- 
courses, an illustration of the changes which have taken place 
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in the art of sermonizing—how the character and history of a 
people, as well as of an individual, modify the form of the 
sermon—how the present forms of pulpit eloquence have grown 
up, and what are their excellences, and what their defects, 
compared with those of other times, and how they may be im- 
pores, so as better to suit the exigencies of the passing age. 

hese discourses are also full of quickening thought and 
emotion. No preacher can study them without deriving much 
from them, which will fit him better for his work. They are 
worth more to him than scores of volumes of ordinary sermons, 

But the author has done more than give us this excellent 
selection of discourses. He has also furnished for us a histo 
of pulpit eloquence in each of the countries in which this 
eloquence has flourished, and a brief sketch of each of the 

reachers, whose sermons he has selected. We wish his limits 

ad allowed him to make this part of the work more full. We 
feel that we would like to know more of the personal history 
and character of these distinguished preachers than these very 
brief sketches furnish. The similarity of plan and of subject 
between this work and that of Professor Goodrich on British 
eloquence, suggests a comparison between them. The sketches 
of the lives of the orators and the criticism of their oratory, 
constitute a very interesting and instructive part of the Pro- 
fessor’s very interesting and instructive volume. But, in the 
work before us, the sketches are so slight as to be of compara- 
tively little interest and value. They are, however, much 
better than nothing, and are all that could wisely be given; 
for the biographies of more than eighty preachers would, if much 
more extended, have unreasonably swelled the work. 

We notice, too, some marks of haste and carelessness. The 
date of Wickliffe’s death is said to be 1382; it occurred at the 
close of 1384; he is said to have finished his translation of the 
Bible in 1388; he published it in 1380. The complete separa- 
tion of the Church from the State in Connecticut is said to have 
taken place in 1816; the Constitution of that State, by the 
adoption of which the separation was made, was adopted in 
1818. Such errors as these may be errors of the press, and are 
of small importance. The following are due to the author. In 
the history of the English Pulpit, a passage is quoted from 
Robert Hall, in which that distinguished writer, after char- 
acterizing the morals of England subsequent to the Restoration, 
and speaking of its effects on the preaching of the times sa 
“There arose at that time a set of divines, who . . . ih 
troduced a new sort of preaching, in which the doctrines of the 
Reformation were supplanted by copious and elaborate disquisi- 
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tions on points of morality.” Mr. Hall evidently refers here 
to that class of preachers of which Archbisho llotson was 
the most distinguished representative, and who flourished during 
the latter half of the seventeenth century. He proceeds to say, 
“Their fame and ability emboldened rue successors to im- 
prove upon their pattern, by consigning the articles of the 
Church to a still more perfect oblivion, by losing sight still 
more entirely of the peculiarities of the gospel, guarding more 
anxiously against every sentiment or — which could 
agitate or alarm, and by shortening the length and adding as 
much as possible to the dryness of their moral lucubrations. 
From that time, the idea commonly entertained in England of 
a perfect sermon was that of a discourse upon some moral 
topic, clear, correct, and augmentative, in the delivery of which 
the preacher must be free from all suspicion of being moved 
himself, or of intending to produce emotion in his hearers. 
This idea was sncotaptally realized ; this singular model of pul- 


pit eloquence was carried to its utmost perfection, so that while 
the bar, the parliament and the theatre frequently agitated and 
inflamed their respective auditories, the Church was the only 
place where the most feverish sensibility was sure of being laid 
torest. . . . The consequence was that the creed establish- 
ed by law had no sort of influence in forming the sentiments 
of the aes the pulpit completely vanquished the desk, 


piety and Puritanism were confounded in one common reproach ; 
an almost Pagan darkness in the concerns of salvation prevail- 
ed, 1] the English became the most irreligious people on 
earth. 

This is a graphic description of the condition of the 
English pulpit and people in that period which intervened be- 
tween the death of the Puritans and the rise of Wesley and 
Whitefield—that dreary half century when the spiritual life of 
the nation was almost extinct, and when the few men, who pur- 
sued their devout and sequestered walk with God, were able to 
do but little to revive the piety of an age, from which all soul, 
all faith, and all earnestness seemed to have departed. This 
was the age of which Hall was writing, in the closing sentences 
of the paragraph just quoted. Yet our author, after quoting 
those sentences, on to say, “ It is plain that honorable ex- 
ceptions to this ‘nmiliating record must be made in favor of 
some preachers. . . For to these times belong Leighton and 
Baxter, and Bates, and Bunyan, and Owen, and Flavel, and 
Beveridge, and Ilowe, and Charnock, and others deserving of 
honorable mention.” But it was not of the times in which 
these preachers flourished that Hall was writing. All of them 
but Beveridge belonged as well to the times that preceded as 
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to the times that followed the Restoration. At the date of that 
event Leighton was forty-seven, Baxter was forty-five, and 
Owen was forty-four years of age; and Howe, who, with the 
exception of Beveridge, was the youngest, had been a preach- 
er of distinction several years. None of them can be classed 
with the preachers that “ arose” after the Restoration, much 
less with their successors. They belonged rather to that class 
of preachers who. were trained up under Puritan influences, 
two thousand of whom left their livings and their preferments 
for conscience’ sake, when the act of uniformity went into opera- 
tion. A nobler race of Christian ministers has never existed. 
England never has had greater or better preachers than those 
of that earnest period which witnessed the lovely example, and 
heard the beautiful sayings of Leighton, so like the example 
and the sa 4 of the disciple that Jesus loved; and was 
moved by the holy earnestness of Baxter, as he passed on with- 
out resting by the way, towards the everlasting rest of the 
saints; and was charmed by the silvery sweetness of Bates; 
and impressed by the calm majesty of Howe, and instructed by 
the profound wisdom of Owen. These preachers lived to wit- 
ness the boisterous irreligion and unblushing licentiousness of 
the triumphant royalists under the last Stuarts ; but not in their 
days,—for the Puritan leaven was still at work among the peo- 
ple,—did the whole nation lose so utterly the life and the pow- 
er of godliness as in the times that immediately preceded the 
great Methodist revival. 

In his history of the Scottish pulpit, the author informs us 
that “about the opening of the nineteenth century there was a 
decided decline of ‘Moderatism,’ which with the great relig 
ious awakenings under Whitefield and others that then occurred, 
contributed much to the elevation and strength of the pulpit.” 
The plain meaning of this is that the “ religious awakenings” 
in Scotland under Whitefield occurred about the beginning of 
the current century. But they began in 1741 and were most 
powerful in that and the succeeding year. Whitefield himself 
seems to have visited Scotland for the last time in 1763. He 
died in 1770. . 

In the history of the American pulpit, there is an attempt 
“to reproduce the scene of that lovely Spring day Sabbath—the 
first spent by the newly arrived settlers upon the banks of the 
Connecticut—in April, 1638.” A few touches of graphic de- 
scription are then given, appended to which is a note which in- 
forms us that “ this description of the first Sabbath on the Con- 
necticut river is drawn from Bacon’s Historical Discourses. 
The sermon preached by Davenport on the occasion was from 
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Matt. iv, 1, on “The temptation in the wilderness.” Now, Dr. 
Bacon describes the first Sabbath of the settlers at New Haven, 
on the harbor at the mouth of the Quinnipiack. It was there 
that in April, 1638, John Davenport preached his sermon on 
the temptation in the wilderness. It is news to our New Haven 
friends that their beautiful city is on the banks of the Connecti- 
cut. Besides, in April, 1638, Thomas Hooker had been preach- 
ing for nearly two years to settlers on the banks of the Oommen: 
ticut, to say nothing of the points on the river, where congre- 
tions of devout men met weekly to worship God. Mistakes 
fice these may be —— as of little importance, but they 
evince carelessness and haste. This part of the work needs a 
thorough revision. Theselection of discourses was done so well 
that we could not but expect something better than we have in 
the biographical, historical and critical portions of the work. 
We now offer to our readers some thoughts suggested by 
reading these volumes. The first respects the power which the 
pulpit has excited. It would of course be impossible, even 
with much more ample materials than we have, to estimate the 
comparative influence of this among the forces, which have 
been acting upon every interest of Enaséally during the last 
eighteen centuries. at would have been the condition of 
what is now Christendom, if this force had been wanting, we 
cannot tell. Perhaps it would have resembled the present con- 
dition of India, or China, or Japan. Perhaps the admixture of 
the northern tribes with the decayed races of the South would 
have evolved from the ruins of the ancient civilization, new 
forms of society such as the world has never seen. Conjectures 
are vain. But this we know—that this would have been a 
very different world from what it now is—with a denser dark- 
ness over all its history and all its prospects. Preaching has 
been fitly styled “the central instrumentality in human histo- 
ty.” It is so, for it is ordained of God to be so. It is so, for it 
has in the truths which it deals, in its aims, in the human sym- 
pathies which aid it, and in its alliances with God’s spiritual 
energies, a fitness to move individual souls and to shape the 
character and destiny of the race. The very discourses in these 
volumes over whose glowing paragraphs our eyes have just 
been passing, thrilled, in their ddiewr, the hearts of thousands. 
Here is one of the homilies of Chrysostom, which fourteen cen- 
turies and a half ago so deeply impressed the citizens of Con- 
stantinople, perhaps were the means of fitting some of them for 
Heaven, but which could not arrest the progress of the world- 
liness, the effeminacy and the superstition with which the 
Christianity of earlier days had already begun to be corrupted. 
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Here are sermons of Luther, of Calvin, of Knox and of Lati- 
mer, preached in those times when in Germany, in France, in 
Scotland and in England, the pulpit was regaining its legitimate 
power. Here are sermons of Wesley and of Whitefield, which 
a century “as were to great numbers, the power of God unto 
salvation. Here is that sermon of Massillon on “the small 
number of the elect,” of which it is recorded, that at the deli- 
very of one pom the whole congregation started to their feet 
and interrupted the preacher with their exclamations of despair 
and of terror. Here is that sermon of Edwards, entitled “ sin- 
ners in the hands of an angry God,” which when preached at 
Enfield, caused, as Dr. Trumbull says, “such a breathing of 
distress and weeping, that the preacher was obliged to speak to 
the people and alee silence, that he might be heard.” Here 
is the great discourse on “ Modern Infidelity,” by Robert Hall, 
under which, when preached, it was not uncommon for the 
whole congregation to rise from their seats and gaze upon him 
in astonishment and intense emotion. Here is Chalmers’ ser- 
mon on “the expulsive power of a new affection,” which, in 
the rapid and fiery energy of its delivery, bore — as by 
a resistless flood, the thoughts and the emotions of his hearers. 
Here is Mason’s sermon, “the Gospel preached to the poor,” 
often delivered to crowded andiences who “ first listened with 
interest, then gazed with admiration, and then covered their 
faces and wept.” Other discourses are here of scarcely less 
wer; and these are only specimens of what their author 
ave done; and their influence was but a fraction of the influ- 
ence which these great preachers exerted, as from week to week, 
and often from day to day, they spoke like thrilling words. 
The power which such men as Luther, and Whitefield, and E¢- 
wards wielded by preaching, is not to be estimated by reading 
asingle sermon aud its history. That sermon was one of hun- 
dreds. Nor were these men alone in their generation ; each of 
them was the center and the principal figure of a group of men 
similar in spirit and but little inferior in power to themselves. 
The reformers who gathered round Lethes and Knox; the 
preachers who codperated with Wesley and Whitefield, and 
those who were fellow-laborers with our own Edwards, were 
some of them but little behind those great leaders. And be 
yond these there was a still more numerous class, whose names 
and whose deeds are only recorded in the book of life, but who 
in the narrow spheres for which God made them, spake and 
acted bravely and efficiently for the Gospel. It is safe to say 
that though the pulpit has never done all it should have done, 
though but few preachers have ever made full proof of their 
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ministry—putting to the test its utmost capacities for doing 
—yet it has done and is doing more than any other instru- 
mentality—the press not excepted—for the welfare of man. 
Another thought suggested by perusing these volumes has 
respect to the variety of powers needful for the production of a 
sermon of the first order. There are no productions of the hu- 
man mind which show a richer combination of faculties than 
some of these discourses. Here are logical acumen, intuitive 
insight, compass of intellect, imagination, illuminating and 
adorning the path of argument and passion, penetrating the 
whole and giving it animation and fire. The man who could 
compose some of these sermons could do in any department of 
science or of literature, whatever man can do. Take, for in- 
stance—in these volumes—the sermon of Bossuet, of Saurin, of 
McLaurin, of Edwards, of Hall, of Mason, or of Olin, and see 
what a combination of faculties, and all of high order, are em- 
ployed in the production of such a discourse. This ar gps 
of the mental powers is essential to the highest order of excel- 
lence. There may be power—but never the highest power— 
where but one class of faculties is brought into action. The 
basis of all true eloquence, whether in the pulpit or elsewhere, 
is in the logical faculty—reasoning on great themes, conform- 
ing to the principles while dispensing with the forms of logic. 
Even in calm, unadorned, passionless reasoning there is power. 
We read the sermons of Emmons with untiring interest. 
jecting some points of his theology, we admire the ingenuity, 
the clearness, the logical acuteness of his sermons. They flow 
right on toward his object—right on like a crystal river, deep, 
yet revealing every pebble in its course But we should like 
them better if there were more of the light of an illustrative 
imagination and of the heat of kindling emotions; and this 
would be perfectly compatible with their clearness and their 
logic. It might add to both. An illustration, a parable, a 
comparison is often the best of arguments, revealing, like a 
lightning’s flash, the path of reasoning. The imagination often 
sheds a flood of light upon a truth; and when it skirts the line 
of argument with beauties, without leading one aside to ad- 


mire its creations, it makes the hearer content, yea, delighted 
to accompany the preacher through a long course of reasoning 
which would else be tedious. 

But poten is of more value to the preacher than imagina- 


tion. e sermons of the best preachers glow with emotion. 
There is an earnestness about them which is always contagious, 
and sometimes almost fearful. We must “ ignite our logic” to 
make eloquence of it. A good sermon is not a fabrication, it 
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is a growth. It ws, not simply, as Tholuck says from the 
feelings of the at, but jon e quickened intellect, the 
kindling imagination and the glowing affections of the preach- 
er. He must be interested in his theme and intent upon effect- 
ing that for which alone sermons ought to be preached. It is 
not enough for him to take an intellectual interest in his sub- 
ject, though his sermon should be alive throughout with the 
animation of excited intellect. This will give him a sort of 
= bag but not the greatest and the best power of the preacher. 
f he has the natural talents of the orator, improved by culti- 
vation, he may make under this excitement what shall move 
his audience when he delivers it and pass perhaps for many a 
generation for a great sermon; but a great sermon, which is 
not adapted to promote the true end of preaching, viz: to re- 
concile men to God and guide and stimulate them to Christian 
duty, is a greatimpertinence. And that asermon may be adapt- 
ed to that end, it must glow not only with the fervor of excited 
intellect and of natural emotion, but also with the deeper and 
more penetrating fervor of holy love. It must grow from a 
heart in which Christian affections are in lively activity, in 
which the Holy Spirit dwells, and from a personal history the 
most important incidents of which are the deep experiences of 
the soul in its conflicts with sin and its cordial reception of the 
of God, and in its “spiritual discernment” of the great 
octrines of sin and redemption. It requires both these sorts 
of fervor—the intellectual and the spiritual—to give to a ser- 
mon its highest power ; but spiritual fervor awakens intellectu- 
al fervor when the capacity for the latter exists in the natural 
structure of the mind, so that the best aid in producing or in 
delivering a sermon is that earnest piety, which animates every 
faculty and kindles every sympathy and every emotion of the 
soul. It is this which gives the awful earnestness of style and 
of manner that characterizes some preachers and makes them 
effective in spite of what many would call defects or blemishes. 
President Edwards’ style is rough and unpolished—almost des- 
titute of fulness and of beauty. His range of language is 
limited ; his repetitions are sometimes wearisome; his phra- 
seology is often barbarous and uncouth. Yet, the style of some 
of his sermons is better fitted for the pulpit than that of many 
a man who is master of the most varied and elegant diction, 
and can construct the most flowing and musical sentences; for 
there is an earnestness—a living force—as well as clearness 
about it, which must have impressed every hearer, and does 
a every reader, with the thought that this man is intent 
only on this one thing, to impress the great truth which he has 
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in hand upon the hearts and consciences of his hearers. To 
this, every argument, every thought, every uncouth sentence, 
every homely but vivid illustration, every power of a mind in 
which imagination vied in strength with his imperial reason, 
was made subservient. 

A few years since a British writer expressed his surprise that 
the number of sermons destined to live is comparatively so in- 
considerable, that of the millions and upwards preached annu- 
ally throughout the British empire, there are so very few that 
are remembered three whole days after they are delivered— 
fewer still that are committed to the press, scarcely one that is 
not in a few years absolutely forgotten. This does at first sight 
seem ourpriaing, but a little reflection will show reasons for it. 
There are, and from the nature of the case there can be, but 
few preachers who are endowed with that combination of fac- 
ulties—all of a high order—which is necessary for the produc- 
tion of a sermon that will live from age to age. God has not 
made men enough of this stamp to meet the demands of his 
Church. He has made men enough, who have talents that fit 
them for usefulness, and whose labors, though any particular 
sermon may soon be forgotten by most of their hearers, are yet 

reatly useful. Their sermons lost from memory, live and will 
Fre for ever in their effects. There are thousands of such men 
laboring to-day, and it is owing in a great degree to their 
efforts that there is so much of piety, and so much of intellec- 
tual elevation, and so much of moral and social virtue in the 
world. But it requires talents of a far higher order than theirs 
to produce sermons having vitality enough to live after their 
authors have gone to their reward. e very reason why a 
sermon becomes celebrated, is that it surpasses in excellence 
the millions that are ordinarily preached. If ordinary sermons 
were equal to Saurin’s, those that survived more than a few 
years would have to be much better. Ifthe general character 
of preaching should rise, the sermons singled ont for preserva- 
tion would be better than now, but not more in number. 

Besides, even those preachers who have superior talents, 
have not. the time to elaborate many sermons for posterity. 
The man who has two sermons to prepare every week, or even 
one besides the ordinary duties of a Christian pastor in a large 
parish, cannot make all his discourses, or even a large portion 
of them, sermons of the first order. Let the experiment be 
tried by any other public speaker. Let him try to make from 
fifty to a hundred great speeches in a year on different but 
kindred themes, and let him continue these attempts from year 
to year—does any one need to be told how he would probably 
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succeed? It requires time to elaborate a sermon so as to give 
it a permanent value. “The editor of Massillon’s Lent Ser. 
mons regards it as a prodigy that he finished a discourse in go 
short a time as ten or twelve days. This eminent preacher 
sometimes re-wrote a single sermon fifteen or even twen 
times.” But a preacher, with the care of a parish, with all its 
multifarious duties to perform, cannot do this. He must con- 
tent himself with doing the best he can, and acting upon the 
future mainly as he re Ree tin the present. Chalmers however 
had a plan which might be adopted by others for the purpose 
of giving a higher and more permanent value to some of their 
productions. “ Besides that weekly amount of composition 
which was necessary to meet the demands of each succeedin 
Sabbath, he had always a discourse in preparation upon which 
the occasional efforts of a whole month were expended ; the 
two sets of sermons, from the different characters in which they 
were written, being described in his own vocabulary as his 
short handers and his long handers.” It was doubtless on his 
“long handers” that his fame as a preacher mainly rested. It 
is these that are yet full of vitality, and will continue so for 
ages to come. Let then the preacher elaborate with special 
care—with long and intense mental effort some of his sermons 
—and though the demands of the present crowd upon him, and 
he must meet them, for it is in the present that he is called to 
act his part, let him still, if he is conscions that God has 
endowed him with the necessary gifts, prepare a few discourses 
with such labor that they shall preach to distant congregations, 
and to coming ages. 

We are also impressed, in reading these volumes, with this 
feature of the discourses of all ages, viz: that, whatever their 
forms, the same great fundamental principles pervade the 
whole. These principles are applied to different states of 
society—they are modified in the manner of their presentation 
by the style of thought belonging to the age, and the country 
in which the different preachers flourished. A sermon of the 
fourth century differs in many respects from a sermon of the 
nineteenth century. A French sermon differs from a Scotch 
sermon, a German sermon from an English sermon, and an 
American sermon, in some respects, from all others. Each 
bears its mark so completely, that a skillful reader can detect 
the country and the century of its origin from internal marks 
alone ; from its allusions, from its style of thought and expres 
sion. And yet, pervading all of every age and country, giving 
life to all in all their various forms, if there is life in them, are 
these same vivifying principles—the central doctrines of the 
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] of Christ. But how various are the application of these 
principles? As they have come along down from age to age, 
they have shown, by all the experiments of the past, their 
adaptation to meet all the shifting forms of error, and of wicked- 
ness. They have been seen and felt by every truly great 
preacher, to be the weapons of his warfare with which he was 
to assail the strongholds, not which frowned over the Church 
ina former generation, but which in his days were most peril- 
ous to souls, and most hostile to the Church of Christ; and 
every true preacher has expected to find these weapons divinely 
furnished bor his ee through God that furnished 
them, to the pulling down of those strongholds. 

Robert Hall began his sermon on modern infidelity, with 
this remark: “ As the Christian ministry is established for the 
instruction of men, throughout every age, in truth and holiness, 
it must adapt itself to the ever-shifting scenes of the moral 
world, and stand ready to repel the attacks of impiety and 
error, under whatever form it may appear.” And the preach- 
ers, whose efforts have most moved and shaped their own age, 
and whose sermons have emt. diffusing light and heat 
through succeeding ages, have ever acted in the spirit of this 
maxim. They have prepared their sermons for their own time, 
but have so animated them with eternal principles, as to give 
them a life and a power for all time. They have recognized 
the militant character of their ministry—militant not against 
dead, but against living foes; not against absent, but against 
present foes—foes that were then and there assailing the church 
and ruining souls. It requires no — boldness to assail forms 
of error which bygone generations have buried, or to assail sin 
in the abstract, while its concrete and living realities are left 
without rebuke. Something less keen than the weapons of our 
warfare would answer for this. The preacher that refrains 
from attacking existing errors and existing evils, lest he should 
do some harm, has forgotten, or has never known, the true 
nature of his office. It will defeat all the ends of prudence and 
of wisdom, to abandon that aggressive position which Jesus has 
assigned to his ministers. T ey may be so afraid of doing 


harm as to fail to do good. They must try at times to make 
Felix tremble, even at the risk of enraging him. They must 
be less careful of their own safety and of their own reputation, 
than of the welfare of souls and the honor of Christ. They 
must stand up boldly for truth and for right, — they should 


stand alone, deprived of all that support which comes from 
human approbation and human sympathy, and though from 
every quarter they should hear the shout, “These men are 
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beside themselves,”—yet let them use in this holy wa 
those eternal —_ of the gospel which are the same for 
every age, and the efficacy of which has been tried in all the 
great conflicts of the past. 

So have the best preachers ever spoken for Christ. Like 
Paul, they have determined to know nothing but Christ, and 
Him crucified—but like him they have ap Hed the doctrines 
which have their center of attraction, of order, of light, and of 
warmth, at the cross, to the sins and the errors of their times. 
Paul stands before a sensual and unrighteous judge to speak 
of the faith of Christ ; and he reasons, and reasons on princi- 
ples which that Christian faith furnishes, of righteousness and 
temperance and i eae to come. Chrysostom takes the 
same principles—less clearly seen, less firmly grasped by him, 
but still the same, and applies them to the vices that prevail 
in his days in the court and among the people of Constanti- 
nople. Luther searches the Scriptures, and finds there the 
doctrine of justification by faith alone, lays hold upon it, as a 
weapon of heavenly keenness and temper, and aims it at the 
enormous evils with which the Church of Rome has cursed the 
nations—at indulgences and penances, and celibacy of priests, 
and the confessional and the monastery ; and the weapon is 
found to be mighty through God, against all these evils. It 
was when Jonathan Edwards exposed, in the light of the gos- 
pel, the follies and the licentiousness that prevailed among the 
young people of Northampton, that his people gazed at him in 
astonishment, and the tide of wickedness began to roll back- 
ward. It was when that same eminent preacher delivered his 
sermons on justification by faith alone, to meet the corruptions 
of doctrine that were then threatening the interests of piety, 
and the faith of the Puritans, that the great revival commen- 
ced, which has been regarded with wonder ever since. Nor 
have these discourses, though aimed at the errors of that day, 
lost any of their value. They have a permanent interest, and 
will be consulted by theological inquirers, while the world 
shall stand. And so the sermons which meet the exigencies 
of one age and of one people, are fitted, by their discussion of 
fundamental principles, to interest and to instruct the Church 
of God after these exigencies have passed away. Thus, forms 
of error and of wickedness which are local an temporary, be- 
come the occasions of advancing the interests of truth and of 
holiness everywhere, and through all time. The lights which 
were kindled to dissipate a momentary gloom, burn on as et- 
during lights of the Church. 

In order to meet the exigencies of his own times, it is often 
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necessary for the preacher to look far below the surface of 
things. Where the careless eye sees only bubbles on the deep 
swift currents of thought and feeling, he needs to know the 
course of those currents and whither they are tending. He 
must be familiar not only with the general questions which at 
all times naturally agitate the human mind, and which can 
never be put to rest, but will rise up before every generation 
and demand a solution ; but also with the great questions of his 
day, which are pondered and discussed by his hearers. He 
needs to be familiar with such questions in their underlying 
— He must know the course of the great drift of 
thought among the men of his age. Error is to be met in its 
principles, or it is met to no good purpose. It is of little use to 
rick a bubble as it floats on the rushing stream of thought— 
other bubbles will rise and the stream will still rush on to its 
destiny. Its course must be changed. 

It has often been said of late that the pulpit, as compared 
with other agencies, is losing much of its influence. e do 
not think this isso. We think, on the other hand, that preach- 
‘ ing has been steadily advancing. The sermons of the nine- 
teenth century are superior in almost everything which gives 
value to a sermon, to the sermons of the third and fourth cen- 
turies. The latest sermons in these volumes are, as a general 
fact, the best; and if Mr. Fish shall fulfill, as we hope he will, 
his purpose to select another volume from the sermons of living 
divines, we do not doubt that that volume, though selected 
from the discourses of only one generation of preachers, will be 
equal in value to either of these. Not that the latest preachers 
have been greater and better men than their predecessors, but 
that they have learned from the past, have been borne along 
by the influences which have come on from the past, and have 
availed themselves of its garnered treasures. Still the pulpit 
ought to have more power than it has. If it has, as we believe 
ithas, more efficiency to-day than ever before, it has not yet 
all it is destined to have. It ought even to be in advance of 
society, and to take the lead of all the influences that are borne 
to the hearts of men as God’s plans of mercy hasten to their 
fultillment. Preaching will gain ete first through more of 
the accompanying energies of the Holy Spirit, and secondly by 
a constant improvement in the modes of presenting truth. The 
first the preacher is to pray for; the second he must strive to 
attain by every means in his power; and the question which 
he ought most seriously to ponder is, “ How can I best present 
the truth to the men of this nineteenth century—the men with 
whom I have to deal—so as to arrest their attention, to remove 
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their errors and lead them to renounce their sins and become 
the sons of God.” To effect his object, he has the same old 
truths of the or which have stood the test of centuries, and 
which, though old, are ever new, as mighty now as when 
apostles and reformers spake them, and destined ere this dispen- 
sation of the Spirit shall close, to evolve a power which shal] 
destroy all the forms of human error, superstition and sin, 
With these great principles he is to render himself perfectly 
familiar in all the varying forms in which they are manifested 
and illustrated in the word and providence of God. He can 
do nothing without them; and the better he comprehends 
them, and the more he imbibes their spirit and feels their 
wer, the better fitted is he for his work. And that he may 
now how to apply them, he is to study also the age in whieh 
he lives—its tendencies, its modes of » oe ht and feeling. It 
is not enough for him that he knows mente must know men, 
the men of his generation—the men whom he seeks to in- 
fluence, and among whom he holds his dread responsibilities, 
He must know how to apply the truth to them, and if he would 
give his preaching its full power, he must manfully and boldly 
apply it to all the shifting forms of impiety. He must show 
himself in sympathy with God, and fearful of no harm to hin- 
self while he speaks the truth of God. He must construct his 
sermons too, not on the model of any bygone generation—not 
in the traditionary forms which he has received from his ances. 
tors, but learning what he can from the best models of all 
times and all countries, and adopting this as his controlling 
rule, that that is the best sermon which is best fitted to answer 
the true end of a sermon ; he must make every discourse, such 
both in matter and in form, as shall be best adapted to save the 
souls for which he is to watch and to give account. 
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Agr. III.—PROFESSOR SHEDD’S “ DISCOURSES AND ESSAYS.” 


Discourses and Essays. By Wuu1am G. T. Saepp. Andover: 
Published by W. F. Draper. 1856. 


Tur striking sincerity, vigor, and learning of this volume will 
be admired even by those readers, who cannot go with the au- 
thor in all his opipions. Whatever debate the philosophical ten- 
dencies of the book may challenge, its 6 x: ability and moral 
spirit will be commended everywhere. It is hard to criticize the 
style of these productions, apart from the matter. This we hold 
to be the evidence of a rare merit. For we seldom find the 
form so related to the contents of an essay—so identical with 
the contents—that the two must be comtemplated together, or 
not at all. The strength with which the author enunciates 
his views, discovers the depth of his conviction that they are 
true and valuable. He marches, from beginning to end, with 
astraightforward, manly sense of power. And there are single 
passages here and there, which seize on the attention and 
strongly stir the heart, by their vigorous and animated tone. 
The expression leaps out from a deep place, and startles us, like 
a flash of lightning. Yet the conciseness and severity of the 
sentences is nowhere affected. The man isspeaking to us, with- 
out artifice or any straining for effect. And the absence of timid- 
ity is not associated with arrogance or exaggeration. On the con- 
trary, the volume breathes a genial and temperate spirit. There 
is often a singular vividness of language, as if the soul of the 
writer were all in motion. And this makes him uniforml 
earnest, and gives to the products of his mind a fresh and ori- 
ginal aspect. From a writer with these qualities, we should 
expect a perspicuous exposition of whatever views he under- 
takes to present. In mage. this volume, we have seldom 
found reason to complain of obscurity or vagueness. The 
thoughts stand on the page, in clean array. The sentence has 
the sharp, definite outlines of the idea which it embodies. The 
style of Professor Shedd would satisfy John Foster’s craving for 
aconclusive manner of writing, where we may feel at the end 
of a paragraph or discourse, that something is settled and done. 
We have heard complaints of a want of clearness in the Essay on 
hac, aga Sin, (the last in the volume,) but they are not justl 

e. It will be our duty, before we close, to find fault wi 
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that dissertation, on other grounds. But we deem it sufficiently 
lucid. The meaning is not to be mistaken by persons who are 
competent to enter on such an investigation, and only this class 
is addressed. In our country, no broad line of distinction is 
drawn between men of science, and the rest of the people. In 
reference to metaphysics and theology especially, there is mur- 
muring, it the most abstruse questions are not discussed in a 
way to be at once intelligible to men who have had no special 
culture in these departments of knowledge. This demand is 
unreasonable, and cannot be gratified, if we are to have any 
such thing as science. Knowledge and previous training in 
kindred studies, must be presupposed in the reader. Euclid is 
a lucid work; but Euclid cannot be mastered without pre 

aratory discipline on the side of the learner. Kant—the most 
tlefinite and rigorous of thinkers and writers—is censured more 
than he deserves on the score of obscurity. In general, the 
charge of obscurity leveled against philosophical works, is fre- 
quently the proof of clouds on the mind of the reader, which 
need to be cleared away by aseverer culture before he ventures 
on such inguiries. The public should learn that skill in other 
things, does not qualify a man to pronounce a confident opinion 
in Biblical criticism, or apprehend with ease the abstractions of 
a purely mental science. It should be known that a technical 
terminology is just as necessary in Theology, as in Law or Medi- 
cine. Technical terms, instead of darkening a subject, contribute 
essentially to clearness of discussion. The taste—the delicate 
appreciation of beauty, as well the sensibility to what is sublime 
in truth—are also eminent virtues in these productions ; and 
are all the better for not being pushedintoprominence. These 
qualities, as the Author has himself argued in various parts of 
his volume, are the blossom of a true education. Beauties of 
style must grow naturally out of the mind ; and it is vain fora 
writer to gather them and try to lug them in from without. 
Among the numerous literary and historical allusions in this 
work, we have not observed one that appeared to have been 
sought with pains-taking, and attached for ornament. At a 
time when our public orations on questions vital to the common 
welfare, and even sermons, are taking on an artificial elegance, 
it is grateful to meet with so much of rhetorical honesty, as 
this volume evinces. Rhetoric, if cultivated without a moral 

urpose, and if elevated out of its sphere, is a corrupt and de 

asing art. It is a species of falsehood that eats out the best 
feelings of the heart, and cannot long impose on discerning men. 
An artificial rhetoric thus baffles its own end, and becomes 
ineffective as well as disgusting. 
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We should be glad, if the opportunity allowed, to consider 
the papers in the book before us, severally. We must be con- 
tent with a rapid and cursory description of them—reserving 
our space for the examination of the last essay, to which be- 
longs the most theological value. 

The discourse on “The Method and Influence of Theological 
Studies,” is a just tribute to theology as the mother and nurse 
of what is great and lasting in literature. At the beginning, a dis- 
tinction is made between what is “natural” and what is “ super- 
natural.” The Jatter term is said to include what is religzous 
—for example, in the attributes of God, his holiness, justice, 
and merey. We do not think that the author has developed 
his idea with sufficient fullness. And this use of the terms, 
out of their ordinary import, makes him appear to disparage 
the science of Natural Religion. With this one criticism, we 
ladly make room for the following passage, which illustrates 

e character of the discussion : 


“But sin always takes vengeance, and all literature which is purposeless, 
and does not breathe an earnest spirit, is destitute of the highest excellence. 
It will want the solemnity, the enthusiasm, the glow, the grandeur, and the 
depth, which proceeds only from a lofty and serious intention in the mind of 
the author. And this purpose can dwell only in the mind which is haunted 
by the higher ideas and truths of supernaturalism. It is in vain for the lite- 
rary man to seek his inspiration in the earthly, or the intellectual, world. He 
must derive it from the heaven of heavens. 

“Both in heathen and in Christian literature, we find the noblest productions 
te be but the embodiment of a pur ; and the purpose is always intimately 
connected with the moral ven The ilind proposes to exhibit the battle of 
heaven and earth, of gods and men, united in defense of the rights of injured 
hospitality. This proposition pervades the poem, and greatly contributes to 
invest it with the highest attributes of literature. The Grecian drama is seri- 
ous and awful with the spirit of law and vengeance. Its high motive, is to 
teach all those solemn and fearful truths regarding justice and injustice which 
constitute the law wiitten on the heart, and are the substance of the univer- 
sally accusing and condemning conscience of man. Pagan though the Greek 
drama be, yet when we consider the loftiness and fixedness of its intention to 
bring before the mind all that it can know of the supernatural short of revela- 
tion, we hesitate not to say that it is immeasurably ahead of much of so-called 
Christian literature, in its doctrine and influence, as well as in its literary char- 
acteristics. As the scholar contemplates the elevated moral character running 
through this portion of Grecian literature, and contrasts it with much of that 
which is called Christian in distinction from heathen, he is led to take up that 
indignant exclamation of Wordsworth utttered in another connection, 


* * © & * * Td rather be 
A Pagan, suckled in a creed outworn. 


“Of all literary men who have written since the ae of the Christian 


religion, Milton seems to have most strongly felt the influences of theology, and 
he more than all others was animated and strengthened by a high moral 
tim. In his literary works he distinctly and intentionally has in view the ad- 
vancement of truth and the glory of God. These were ‘his matins duly, and 
his even-song.’ And to this noble purpose, as much as to his magnificent intel- 
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lectual powers, are owing the profundity, loftiness, — truth, and beauty, 
which, in the literary heavens make his works like his soul, ‘ a star that dwe 
apart,’” pp. 42, 43. 


The second article, and one of the most elaborate and grace. 
ful parts of the volume, is the discourse on the “ True Nature 
of the Beantiful, and its Relation to Culture.” The author be. 
gins by defining the true, the beautiful, and the good, under 
which terms, all things in the universe, according to Plato, 
arrange themselves. In opposition to Cousin, the author 
gives the supreme place to the good,—making the esthetic 
sense inferior to the moral sense, as Leauty is subordinate to 
righteousness. The necessity of giving preéminent weight to 
the intellectual and moral elements in culture, is urged with 
force of argument and illustrated by a fine review of history. 
The author speaks hearty words in praise of the intellectual 
austerity of the Puritans: 


“ We are not at all driven to the alternative, if there be truth in the gener- 
al theory that has been presented, but if we were, we acknowledge boldly that 
we would side with the Puritan iconoclast and dash into atoms the Apollo 
Belvidere itself. Rather than that the department of Art should annihilate 
Philosophy and Religion; rather than that an enervate beauty should eat 
out manly strength and severe virtue from character; rather than that a sen- 
sualizing process should be introduced into the very heart of society, though 
it were as beautiful as an opium dream ; we would see the elemeat struck out 
of existence, and man and the universe be left as bald and bare as granite 
We honor therefore, that trait in our ancestors, (so often charged upon them 
as a radical defect in nature, and so often tacitly admitted as such even by 
some of their decendants,) which made them afraid of Fine Art; afraid of music 
and a and sculpture and poetry. They dreaded the form, but had no 
dread of the substance, and therefore were the most philosophic of men. They 
dreaded the material, but had no dread of the ideal, and therefore were the 
most intellectual of men. They dreaded the sensuous, but had no dread of the 
spiritual, and therefore were the most religious of men. The Puritan nature 
owed but little, comparatively speaking, to aesthetic culture. It was not 
drawn upon and drawn out, as some natures have been, by Literature and Art, 
for in the plan of Providence its mission was active rather than contempla- 
tive; but we do not hesitate to say, that the contents and genius were there, 
and that even on the side of the imagination, that nature, had it been unfolded 
in this direction, would have left a schoo! and a style of Art, using the term in 
its widest acceptation, second to none. And as it is, we see its legitimate 
tendency and influence in the poetry of Milton. The Miltonic style of Art is 
essentially the Puritan Art; beautiful only as it is severe and grand; the 
Beautiful superinduced upon the True and the Holy.” pp. 84, 85. 


It will perhaps be objected to these remarks that Milton 
stood alone among the Puritans, and likewise drew his culture, 
in a large measure, from southern Europe. But he was thor- 
onghl ——— by the Puritans, a the genial influence 
of Italy did not hinder him from sharing, and expressing in his 
works, the noble spirit of the men who contended for a church 
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without a bishop, and a state without aking. We cannot for- 
bear to subjoin the concluding page of this spirited discourse. 


“There must be a strong head and a sound heart somewhere. And where 
ought we to look for these but in the educated class? In whom, if not in these, 
ought we to find that theory of education, that style of culture, and that tone 
of intellect, which will right up society when it is sinking down into luxury, 
or hold it where it is if it is already upright and austere? Educated men, 
amid the currents and in the general drifts of society, ought to discharge the 
function of a warp and anchor. They, of all men, ought to be characterized 
bystrength. And especially do our own age and country need this style of 
culture. Exposed as the national mind is to a luxurious civilization ; as immi- 
nently exposed as Nineveh or Rome ever were; the Beautiful is by no means, 
the main idea by which it should be educated and moulded. As in the Prome- 
theus, none but the demi-gods Strength and Force can chain the Titan. Our 
task, gentlemen, as men of éulture, and as men who are to determine the pre- 
vailing type of culture, is both in theory and epee to subject the Form to 
the Substance ; to bring the Beautiful under the problem of the True and the 
Good. Our task, as descendants of an austere ancestry, as partakers of a severe 
nationality, is to retain the strict, heroic, intellectual, and religious, spirit of 
the Puritan and the Pilgrim, in these forms of an advancing civilization. In 
order to this ; in order that the sensuously and luxurious! Beautiful may not 
be too much for us, strength and reserve are needed in the cultivated p Bs 
They must be reticent and, like the seulptor, chisel and re-chisel, until they cut 
off and cut down to a simple and severe bonsty, in Art and in Literature, in 
Religion and in Life.” p. 87. 


The discourse on the “ Characteristics and Importance of a 
Natural Rhetoric,” and the essay on the “ Relation of Lan- 

age and Style to Thought,” involve ingenious inquiries into 
the foundation or philosophy of Rhetoric. The pernicious 
consequences of a false conception and low method in this 
science, would be counteracted by attention to the valuable 
remarks before us. It should be felt by all young students, 
that genuine excellence in this department cannot be reached, 
without the thorough training of the mind itself—of the power 
of thought, as distinguished from the power of expression. 
Any seeming success that is attained without the basis of such 
a culture, is a counterfeit. We give the Author’s description 
of the Artificial : 


_ “But in the other and more common sense of the term Art; and the sense 
in which we shall employ it at this time; there is no such mystic union and 
unison between it and Nature. It is its very contrary; so much so, that, as 
we have said, the one affords a universal test of the faultiness, and the other 
of the excellence, of the productions of the human mind, in all departments of 
effort. For the Natural is the true, while the Artificial is the false. Truth is 
the inmost essence of that principle by which a production of the human mind 
is so organized and vitalized, as to make a fresh and powerful impression. 
Whenever in any department of effort, the human mind has reached verity, and 
is able so to give asimple and sincere expression to it, we find the product 
full of nature, full of life, full of freshness, fall of impression. This, and this 
ultimately, is the plain secret of the charm in every work of genius and of 
power. In every instance, the influence which sways the observer, or the 


\ 
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hearer, or the reader, is the influence of the veritable eal of the real and 
the simple truth. The Artificial, on the contrary, is the false. Examine any 
formal production whatever, and we shall be brought back in the end to a pre. 
tence, to a falsehood. The mind of the author is not filled with the truth, and 
yet he pretends to an utterance of the truth. Its working is not genial and 
spontaneous like that of nature, and yet he must give out that it is. From the 

inning to the end of the process, therefore, an artificial production is essen. 
tially untrue, unreal, and hence unnatural.” pp. 90, 91. 


Professor Shedd keenly discerns the evils which result from 
an ill directed effort on the part of preachers, to be interesting. 
What is requisite, if life is to be imparted to preaching, is elo- 
quently explained in his own words : 


“This invigorating and genial influence of the Rhetorical method now un- 
der consideration, furthermore, is of special worth in the present state of the 
world. There never was a time when the general mind was so impatient of 
dulness as now. He who addresses audiences at the present day must be vig- 
orous and invigorating, or he is nothing. Hence the temptation, which is too 
often yielded to by the sacred orator, to leave the legitimate field of Christian 
discourse, and to range in that border land which skirts it, or perbaps to pass 
into a region of thought that is really profane and secular. The preacher 
feels the need of saying something fresh, vigorous and genial, and not being 
able to discourse in this style upon the old and standing themes of the Bible, 
he endeavors to christianize those secular and popular themes with which the 

neral mind is already too intesely occupied, that he may find in them sub- 
jects for entertaining, and, as he thinks, original discourse. But this course, on 
the part of the Christian minister, must always end in the decline of spiritual 
religion, both in his own heart and in that of the Church. Nothing, in the 
long run, is truly edifying to the Christian man or the Christian Church, that 
is not really religious. Nothing can renovate and sanctify the earthly mind, 
but that which is in its own nature spiritual and supernatural. Not that 
which resembles Christian truth, or which may be modified or affected by 
Christian truth, can convict of sin and convert to God, but only the eubstaa- 
tial and real Christian truth itself. Nothing but material fire can be relied 

n as a central sun, as a radiating centre. 

“The Christian preacher is thus shut up to the old and uniform system of 
‘Christianity in an age when, more than in any other, men are seeking for 
some new thing; when they are seeking and demanding stimulation, invigora- 
tion, animation and impression. His only true course, therefore, is to find the 
new in the old ; to become so penetrated with the spirit of Christianity, that he 
shall breathe it out from his own mind and heart, upon his congregation, in as 
fresh and fiery a tongue of flame as that which rested upon the dieciples on the 
day of Pentecost ; to enter so thoroughly into the genius and spirit of the Chris- 
tian system, that it shall exhibit itself, through him, with an originality and new- 
mess kindred to that of the first inspired preachers, and precisely like that 
which characterizes the sermonizing of the Augustines and the Bernards, the 
Luthers and the Calvins, the Leightons, the Howes and the Edwardses, of the 
‘Church. What renders the sermons of those men so vivific and so invigora- 
‘ting to those who oF them? Not the variety or striking character of the 
topics, but the thoroughness with which the truth was conceived and elabora- 
ted in their minds. Not an artificial Rhetoric, polishing and garnishing the 
outside of a subject in which the mind has no interest, and into the interior of 
which it has not penetrated; but an organizing Rheteroic. whereby the 
sermon shot up out of the great Chistian system, like a bud out of the side of a 
—= trunk or a great limb, part and particle of the great whole; an amplify- 
ng Rhetoric whereby the sermon was the mere evolution of av involution, the 
ewelling, bursting, leafing out, blossoming and fructuation, of this bud.” pp. 103-5. 
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The paper on the “Nature and Influence of the Historic 
Spirit,” is the Inaugural address of Professor Shedd, on taking 
the chair of Church History at Andover. The philosophy of 
Realism, to which he gives his adherence, is applied in this 
discourse, to the subject in hand. The race is defined as an 
entity, and history as an organic development. The kingdom of 
Christ introduces a new germ, and henceforward a new organ- 
izing power is in movement, destined to overcome and annihi- 
late the old. The development of this power is the matter of 
Church History. As we do not intend to pursue the inquiry 
which these statements invite, we wish to guard against the 
possible oe to Professor Shedd, of views which he does 
not hold. He is at deadly war with those who blend with 
Realism a scheme of theological Pantheism. Rejecting the 
assumption of Spinoza and his followers, that all things are 
of the same substance, he believes, of course, in the literal cre- 
ation of man and the world, by the act of a personal God. He 
believes, moreover, in the Incarnation of Christ, as a supernat- 
ural fact. And he does not adopt the mystical doctrine of the 
absolute union—metaphysical union—of believers with Christ ; 
a doctrine which many Realists, like Anselm of Canterbury, 
can justly be charged with propounding. 

The importance of a study of the history of Christian doc- 
trines, is ably enforced in this discourse, and is still more 
recommended by the personal labors of the Author in the de- 
partment which he adorns. The awakening of theologians in 
our country, to the value of this branch of their science, is a 
most gratifying sign of the times. We need in Dogmatic 
Theology, the invigorating sap that is infused by this de- 
lightfal study. Nostudy more encourages veneration for what 
isgood. None more naturally adds to the breadth of our 
charity, as well as the reach of our intellectual vision. Still, 
there are perils attending this, as well as every other exercise of 
intellect. Where the right method is wanting, or where the desire 
of truth is not the predominant motive in the mind of the 
student, the history of opinions fosters scepticism. The think- 
ing of the past is owed as a chaos, and not a cosmos. In 
the variety and medley of human opinions in the succession of 
ages, the student fails to perceive a consistent progress, or la- 
bors merely to store his mind with learning. Objective truth 
begins to seem unsteady and unreal. And if he does not give 
up his faith, he loses the energy of his convictions. ‘ 

A devotion to historical theology, moreover, induces in some 
minds an undue reverence for human authority. This peril is 
one to which we, even in this free-thinking country, are ex 
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Names are pleaded in defense of opinions, when we 
ought to be furnished with reasons and texts. Our author 
thinks more highly of Augustine, than he ought to think. Yet 
Professor Shedd is rationalistic, (in the good sense,) for he 
commonly stands on a philosophical principle, and fortifies it 
by arguments of reason. On minds not so well trained and 
poised, the influence of authority is apt to be much more 
tent, and is sometimes enough to overawe the intelligence, 
We wish to see the fathers studied, but we deny them the place 
which they have gained in the theology of Trent and of Ox. 
ford, and think that the importance of obtaining their sanction, 
was often exaggerated by Luther and Calvin. 

The last paper in this volume, is reprinted from the “ Christ- 
ian Review,” and discusses the doctrine of Original Sin. We 
do not agree with several opinions proposed in this essay, and 
shall state our reasons for dissent. At the outset, Professor 
Shedd complains that the theology in vogue for the last hun- 
dred years has contemplated sin in its phenomenal aspects, 
rather than in its hidden sourées. In his view, theologians 
have erred in confining their notice to the psychological, in 
distinction from the metaphysical side of the doctrine. They 
have been, as he thinks, unduly oceupied with actual trans- 
gressions, to the neglect of their occult ground and cause. As 
far as the criticism implies a superticial attention to the subject 
on the part of the later theology, we doubt its justness. ‘The 
truth is, that in Germany the error has been of an opposite 
character. Under the influence of speculative philosophy, 
theologians in that country have been too much absorbed in 
the metaphysical inquiry which our Author justly deems to be 
so important. None of the leading “schools” in New England 
have omitted to put forth very earnest endeavors, whether suc- 
cessful or fot, for the solution of the metaphysical problem. 
Dr. Emmons, to whom the remark of Professor Shedd would 
be more plausibly applied than to any other of our writers, was 
not ignorant of the great questions involved in the dispute on 
Original Sin. We cannot account for his peculiar system on 
the hypothesis that he was incautious, or that he thought on 
the surface. 

At the same time, we concur with Professor Shedd in feeling 
the importance of discovering and defining that sin in the 
human heart, which is the parent of all other sins. What is 
the tree which must be made good, before the fruit—the 
phenomenal actions—will be good? Without an answer to 
this question, our science must be loose, and our efforts for 
the spiritual renewal of men, ill directed. We cordially sub- 
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scribe, moreover, to many of the sentiments on this point, in 
the Essay before us. Professor Shedd wisely judges that a 
great erence would be gained in the discussion, if men 
would use words in their natural and historical sense—if the 
term “sinful” were to have the uniform signification of 
“guilty ;” and if the word “imputation” were used to denote 
the charge of guilt upon the really guilty, “ and never an ar- 
bitrary charge of any sort.” These words have been, within 
the last century, extensively perverted from their true mean- 
ing. This perversion has kept pace with the departure from 
the Augustinian theology, which taught the real participation 
of all men in the sin of Adam. . Those who have desired to 
cling to the words of Augustine, Calvin, Anselm, Luther, Owen,— 
while forsaking the doctrine of Realism, which was the lite of 
the old theology on this subject, have come to employ these 
words in a technical and unauthorized sense. The old theology 
from the great latin father to the Westminster Assembly, and in- 
cluding the symbol of that venerable body, declared that all 
men are really participant, and therefore literally culpable, in 
the fall of Adam. ey made the individuals of the race 
guilty at birth, on account of their previous act in Adam, whose 
will, in the strict and proper sense, was their will. This was 
the old theology, in which ‘sin’ and ‘ guilt’ have their usual 
meaning, and there is nothing arbitrary in imputation—since 
nothing is imputed to a man which he has not done. The 
Scottish theology, which strives to combine Nominalism with 
Calvinism, and has received in this country the name of “ Old 
School theology,” is the shell of the ancient system, expounded 
by the followers of Augustine, down toa recent period. Theold 
words are still retained, but the kernel is gone from them. The 
identity of the individuals of the race with Adam, and their 
consequent responsibility for their act in him, is the vital prin- 
ciple in the ancient doctrine of Original Sin. It may be called 
now “a philosophical theory;” but to Augustine and his follow- 
ers for thirteen hundvet years, it was a great fact, a constitutive 
element in their doctrine. 

On the foundation of this “theory,” they framed and de- 
fended their language on this subject of sin. Professor Shedd, 
being a Realist and a consistent Augustinian, naturally protests 
against these changes in terminology. He contends for the old 
doctrine, and wants the old words to express it in, without the 

eril of ambiguity. He plants himself on the firm ground of 
istory and church-symbols and church-teachers, and imputes 
to men nothing but their own act, and charges them at birth 
‘with no guilt which they have not brought on themselves by 
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a misdeed of their own. He is unwilling to see the badges of 
what he regards as the true theology, worn by parties who 
have abandoned it. The Realism of the old theologians is so 
foreign to the thought, so well-nigh absurd to the judgment, of 
men who have been trained in the schvol of Locke, that unless 
we meditate candidly on the history of opinions, we are liable 
to treat the eminent men of the past with signal injustice. An 
instance of this strange inattention to the history of philosophi- 
cal theology, has lately fullen under our eye, in the pages of 
that respectable Review, “The Christian Examiner.” In an 
article (one of a series) on the Unitarian controversy, from the 

en of a distinguished divine, allusion is made to a discussion 
in which Professor Andrews Norton and the “ Christian Spee- 
tator” at New Haven, were the parties. Professor Norton had 
said in substance, that according to Calvinism, man is created 
a sinner, and then condemned for being so. The “ Spectator” 
denied the statement, affirming that, according to Calvinism, 
man is created holy and is born a sinner. This reply is pro- 
nounced by the writer in the “ Examiner” to be a mere 
“quibble.” Is the point in controversy between Realism and 
Norminalism a “quibble”? Did so profound a man as Anselm 
of Canterbury found his doctrine of sin on a quibble? What 
the Reviewer calls “a quibble ” is a grand question of philoso- 
phy, having a close bearing on theology—a question on which 
many of the ablest minds of the race have been in conflict for 
ages. It is a question which may continue tv be hotly disputed 
after wearedead. Whether the Calvinistic distinction referred 
to in the response of the “ Spectator,” be real and valid or not, 
it is necessary te remember that on the solemn conviction of 
its reality the old theologians and men like Professor Shedd in 
our day, justify a doctrine of imputation and innate guilt, from 
which, without such an hy mr sg they would unanimously 
shrink. We have read with satisfaction the essay before us, 
because we find in it a bold expression and defense of the 
genuine principles of Augustine. The controversy on this sub- 
ject will be narrowed to an alternative: the preéxistence of 
men, either in the generic man, as Professor Shedd maintains, 
or as distinct individuals, as Julius Miller, and more lately Dr. 
Edward Beecher, have contended—must be admitted, or guilt 
must be ascribed only to the exertions of the voluntary power 
of each man, within the term of his earthly life. The modern 
theory of arbitrary imputation and of guilt without personal 
transgression, cannot stand an examination in the light of 
Scripture or reason. The study of historical theology shows 
that this theory is not sustained by the authority of the early 
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church, as many have ignorantly asserted. As these fictitious 
props are taken away, thinking men will see themselves shut 
up to the alternative of espousing a thorough Realism—of re- 
viving the ancient philosophy—or of rejecting the doctrine of 
our guilt for Adam’s sin. The essay in this volume is valuable, 
as helping to press theologians to this alternative. 

Professor Shedd argues forcibly and conclusively that be- 
neath the myriad evil volitions of man, there must be a princi- 
ple or disposition to account for them. These separate actions 
are the effects and signs of a character. And character is 
something stable, and continuously active. We like, too, his 
definition of character as the determination “ of the whole man 
with reference to some great and ultimate end of living.” The 
sin of man, as well as the holiness of man, is a central, fruitful, 
controlling and abiding principle. “ It is determination of the 
whole being to an ultimate end, rather than selection of means 
for attaining that end ina particular case.” The author does 
well, too, in affirming this principle to be a state of the will, 
and the result of self-determination. He does not allow that 
the meaning attached to this last term by the Arminians and 
by President Edwards, is the true signification of the word. 
On the contrary, self-determination is the best phrase for deno- 
ting the direction of the mind by its own act, to a chief end of 
living. The act is a determination, in which self is both the 
subject and object. We believe with Professor Shedd, that 
this word is too valuable to be lost. It must be rescued from 
the provincial, incorrect use to which it has been appropriated 
in the New England discussions. No phrase is a more exact 
and condensed exposition of the truth on the subject. 

While we concur with the author in pronouncing sinful cha- 
racter to be a state of the will consequent on self-determination, 
we cannot go with him in styling the evil principle “a 
nature”—the nature of the will. Nor can we admit the pro- 
priety of the statement, when strictly intended, that men are 
unconscious of the existence of this principle. First, is the 
sinful principle properly @ nature of the will? The word nature 
usually denotes the constitutive or -ssential qualities of an ob- 
ject. Now the will would be a will, if man were innocent. 
Sin, according to the view of our author, is not created in the 
human soul. Sin is saperinduced. It does not make a part 
of the essence of the on but is an accident. If we say that 
the nature of the will is sinfu!, we are properly understood to 
imply that something in the will, prior to its determination, and 
independent of that determination, is morally evil. We con- 
vey the idea that sin is in the substance of the soul, and can- 
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not be eradicated without a literal destruction of the mind, 
Professor Shedd rejects so impious a proposition, which virtn. 
ally attributes sin to the creative act of the Maker of the soul, 
He simply asserts that there is a fixed determination of the 
will to evil. We object to the application of the word “ ng. 
ture” to that determination. On this point, Coleridge errs, 
and our author with him. If we heed the use of the word 
gigs in the writings of Paul, and observe the context of Ephe 
sians ii, 3, we cannot without violence make this mooted text 
teach that human nature itself—something original and innate 
in man—is the object of God’s wrath. The objections to such 
a view have been convincingly stated by both Meyer and De 
Wette, in their comments on the passage. 

Nor can we assent to the statement of Professor Shedd, that 
men are unconscious of their sinfulness. He sometimes quali- 
fies the remark by speaking of men as not distinctly conscious 
of their evil character and actions. The difference between us 
may be one of words merely ; but right words on such a topic 
are needed. If the Professor means that evil men are, for the 
most part, thoughtless in reference to their principles and con- 
duct, he utters the truth. Until awakened, they : not reflect 
on their character. They have commonly no reflective con- 
sciousness of their spiritual condition, on f the guilt of their 
conduct. They come to themselves, they are convinced of sin, 
when they are made to consider their character in its founda- 
tions. But we deny that thoughtless men are unconscious. 
Every state of the mind is, of necessity, subject to the nutice of 
consciousness. Fleeting as our mental states are, they are seen 
by the eye of the soul. We put forth a multitude of volitions 
daily, to which we do not give a moment’s reflection. But we 
are acting all the time consciously. If not, we should be un- 
able afterwards to recall these volitions by reflection or mem- 
ory. The Prodigal Son was conscious of his wrong-doing, in 
resolving to leave home, and conscious of his action to the end. 
His coming to himself was the act of reflecting on his con- 
sciousness. We sometimes say—the Saviour said—of wicked 
men, that “ they know not what they do.” The meaning is, 
that they do not make the moral quality of their actions the 
object of attention and reflection. They have not measured 
the consequences of their conduct. They move without delib- 
eration. And this fact may mitigate or may aggravate their 
guilt. We must inquire to what the habit of thoughtlessness is 
owing, before we can correctly judge them. We deem the 
distinction between primary and secondary consciousness, ob- 
vious and valid. And we must insist on the distinction, if we 
would hold men to a responsibility for their thoughtlessness. 
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They do not think when they ought to think. And this is their 
at sin. Being conscious, they are still unreflective. They 

resist whatever stimulates reflection, because they prefer to be 

thoughtless. They choose darkness rather than light. 

e make these exceptions to the lan e of the statement, 
that the sinful ee is a nature of which men are com- 
monly unconscious. Perhaps our criticism extends no farther 
than to the phraseology. But there are two additional asser- 
tions of the essay, in reference to the self-determination of the 
will, which challenge a more earnest objection. Professor 
Shedd contends that the evil self-determination of the indi- 
vidual has its origin in the generic act of Adam, and that this 
disposition of the will, it is absolutely impossible for the indi- 
vidual, through his own agency, to reverse. Man started on 
the wrong way in Adam: he is unable to turn back. 

First, is there a power in the human mind to reverse its own 
evil self-determination? The essay before us answers, No. It 
is not asked whether man, without help from God, has ever 
exerted such a power, or ever will exert it. But the question 
is, whether such a power exists. That men will not repent or 
change their minds, without grace, is not less certain than was 
Adams’ fall, an hour before he sinned. This we all concede. 
Professor Shedd goes farther, and affirms that they cannot re- 

nt. How does he prove the proposition? We cannot state 
bis main argument so well, as he himself has expressed it. 
Here it is: 


“While, therefore, we affirm that the will, using the term in the comprehen- 
sive sense in which we have defined it, is a freely self-determined power, we 
deny, that once having taken its direction, it can reverse its motion by a voli- 
tion or resolution. If the will were only the faculty of choices or volitions, 
this might be the case ; but that deep under current, that central self-determi- 
nation, that great main tendency of the will to self and sin as an ultimate end, 
cannot be reversed and overcome by any power less profound and central, to 
say the very least, than itself. Surface action cannot reverse and overcome 
central action. And we have only to take the will as thus conceived, and 
steadily eye it in this free process of self-determination, to see that there is no 
power in this central tendency itself, from the very nature of the case, by 
which the direction of its movement can be altered. Take and hold the sinful 
will of man, in this steady, this inmost, this total determination of itself to self 
as the ultimate end of its existence, and say how the power that is to reverse 
all this process can possibly come out of the will, thus shut up, and zntirely 
swallowed, in the process. How is the process to destroy itself, and turn into its 
own contrary? How is Satan to cast out Satan? Having once set itself, with 
all its energy, in a given direction, and towards a final end, the human will 
becomes a current that is a? power too strong for itself to turn 
back—not because of any compulsion or stress from without, be it observed, 
but simply because of its momentum and comprehensiveness—simply because 
of the obstinate and all-engrossing energy with which it is perversely going in 
the contrary direction. For the whole will is determined, if determined at all. 
The depravity is total. Consequently, when a tendency or determination, as 
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distinguished from a volition, has been taken, there is no remainder of uncom. 
mitted power in reserve, (as it were behind the existing determination or ten. 
dency,) by which the present moral state of the will can be reversed. For this 
determination or permanent state of the will, as we have observed again and 
again, is something very different from a volition, which does not carry the 
whole soul along with it, and which therefore may be reversed by another voli- 
tion back of it. When a determination has occurred, and a nature has been 
originated, the will proper—the whole voluntary power—is in for it; and 
hence, in the case of sin, the bondage in the very seat of freedom—the absolute 
inability to be holy; springing out of, and identical with, the total determina- 
tion to be evil—which is a self-determination.” pp. 246-48. 


There is no chance for misapprehension. The argument is 
derived from the nature of the will. In the act of self-deter- 
mination there is power to the contrary. But once determined, 
the will is “swallowed up” and “shut up ;” it is “an unmanage- 
ble current.” The whole voluntary power is then “ in for it,” for 
the whole willis determined, :f determined at all. Professor Shedd 
conceives of the whole faculty, after the act of self-determina- 
tion, as in motion towards a final end. There is no reserve of 
uncommitted power in the will, which can originate a change. 
Since the entire voluntary energy is committed and enlisted in 
one direction, a change, by the exertion of that energy, is in- 
conceivable. We reply that there is one acknowledged fact 
which makes this argument of no account. It is the fact of Ad- 
am’s fall from righteousness. In the case of holy Adam was 
not the “whole will determined?” Was not the will “shut up 
and entirely swallowed?” If not, he was imperfectly holy. 
Yet Adam’s will was not an “ unmanageable current.” Here- 
versed “ the central determination.” Observe that Professor 
Shedd’s argument is not from the nature of sin, but from the 
nature of the will as a function of the mind. The single fact 
of the fall of man from obedience—a fact on which, in other 
connexions, Prof. Shedd lays so much stress—overthrows his 
theory of the will, presented in the above citation. It will not 
do to answer that Adam’s reversal of his character is merely one 
difficulty, and that all theories have their difficulties. - For in 
this case, the difficulty is palpably and absolutely fatal to the 
theory. Prof. Shedd admits that Adam changed what he terms 
“ the nature” of his will. Heallows that Adam stood when he 
had the power to fall, and fell when he had the power to stand. 
The argument from the conception of the will as a faculty which, 
once determined, is determined forever,—must be given up. 
The theory of the will, out of which the argument grows, must 
be incorrect. There is a flaw in it somewhere. 

How then shall Prof. Shedd support his thesis, that the 
power of man to morally right action is lost, and virtually an 
nihilated? It is not a self-evident truth. It is not, as we have 
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just seen, upheld by a true conception of the nature of self-de- 
termination. Anditis contrary to fact, as the fall of Adam proves. 
The only way of defending the position on philosophical 
unds, lies in the resort to a distinction between the self-de- 
termination to good, and the self-determination to evil. A 
specific quality in the latter must be found, that does not inhere 
in the former, and that renders the one, and not the other, lia- 
ble to reversal by the agency of man. Professor Shedd finds it 
extremely difficult to discover a grand distinction between’ 
the two cases. What is there that gives to an angel the abstract 
power of self-destruction, that does not also give to man the 
abstract power of self-recovery? Our author, it will be recol- 
lected, aims to establish his position on rationa] grounds. We 
judge from a note in one of his recent publications, (“ Lectures 
on the seo oy of History,”) that he feels embarrassed by 
the difficulty we have just now suggested. For he there departs 
from the a priori argument, and makes an appeal to experience. 
From the Lami w fact, that the power of self-recovery has 
never been exercised, he infers that it does not exist. They 
who hold to the existence of this power, can reply, however, 
that by Professor Shedd’s own admission, such a power to the 
contrary action, existed in Adam, without being exerted. In 
that grand act, which according to Prof. Shedd, was the act of 
the race, and destroyed the race, this power lay in Adam’s 
mind unemployed. The advocate of the existence of this power, 
might also answer, that it is identical with the faculty of choice, 
and therefore, zs exercised whenever a self-determination of 
any kind, right or wrong, is made or renewed. They might 
reply, that in the very fact, that man possesses such a power 
and does not use it, by fleeing from evil and obeying God, lies the 
wondrous guilt of his persistence in transgression. That man 
uniformly and universally does evil when he might do good, 
is the mystery of sin. On Professor Shedd’s theory, could the 
Prophet have called on the Heavens to be astonished at the 
spectacle of human iniquity? Or, could the Saviour have mar- 
veled at the unbelief of his hearers? It is true, that, a chan 
of the main preference of the soul, by a particular or subordi- 
nate volition, is not conceivable. “Surface action cannot 
reverse and overcome central action.” The action must be 
central. It must, like the first sin of Adam, involve a renunci- 
ation of one grand end of living, and the substitution of another 
chief end in its room. The absolute denial of a power for 
righteousness in the soul, invests the other doctrines of the 
Gospel with very serious difficulties. What is the process of 
conversion, under the hypothesis of the essay before us ? What is 
VOL. XIV, 25 
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sapenianeol This change of heart must be an inward revolution, 
effected by a force from without, and involving no activity ex- 
¢ept active resistance, on the side of the agent. This is not the 
doctrine of the Bible on the subject. On the contrary, men 
are commanded to turn from sin, and convert themselves, (Acts 
iii, 19.) These exhortations are too numerous and too earnest in 
their tone, to allow us to adopt the doctrine of a merely passive 
conversion. Or, will the pa a say, as Luther sometimes does, 
that the invitations of the Saviour were intended only to make 
men discover, by a trial, their utter impotence to comply with 
them? Such an interpretation dishonors the sincerity of Christ, 
and looks like a subterfuge. We subscribe to the aphorism of 
President Edwards: “God produces all, and we acr Aut.” 

We meet Professor Shedd directly on his exposition of the 
Will. Wherein, we ask, is the plausibility of the passage in 
his essay, quoted above? The will is conceived of under the 
figure of a material body—a current—all the parts and parti- 
cles of which are already in movement. Such a body cannot 
be stopped by a force within itself. Ifthe will be strictly anal- 
ogous to such a body, the author’s position is established. But 
is the analogy real? We do not admit it. On the contrary, 
this figure of a body in motion, is no truer a representation of 
the spiritual faculty of will—suz generis, in its nature-—than is 
the old figure of a watertall, adopted, we believe, by Hobbes, 
or the old figure of the balance, with motives in the opposite 
scales. Let us change the analogy, and compare the elective 
preference of an object—the central self-determination—to 
the grasping of this chair by my hand. The object is now 
held with all my energy ; and now my hand relaxes its hold; 
and now the chair is wholly let go, and my hand lays hold of 
something else, in place of it. Why does not this illustration 
answer to the facts of consciousness and experience, as truly as 
the “unmanageable current” of Professor Shedd? And on 
the basis of our illustration, his, theory cannot stand. It is evi- 
dent that such analogies are deceitful and not of much worth 
in argument, on either side. 

Professor Shedd may not be disposed to admit that his 
theory of human nature absolutely takes away a power that 
once existed in the soul. He teaches that the action of the sin- 
fal will is self-motion, and is not compelled by an external cause. 
He may say that a powér in bondage still exists; that the 

ower to righteousness is not extirpated, but only chained. 
fat a power which the mind, from the nature of things, is 
forever incapable of using, is hardly to be called a power. It 
is not in the mind, more than the power of speech belongs to a 
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man who is hopelessly dumb. It has been well named “an in- 
capable capacity.” According to Professor Shedd, the mind 
has just the power to do right, which a man has to run, whose 
fect are grown together beyond the possibility of beingseparated 
by natural means. In this latter condition, a man may be 
ereated anew, made over—but only by the fiat of the Being 
who first gave him existence. 

The second point in the essay, which deserves a more search 
ing inquiry, is the author’s explanation of the origin of the sin- 
ful principle. It began, according to him, with our self-deter- 
mination in Adam. We give his words: 


“In this doctrinal and scientific statement, then, it is affirmed, that all men 
sinned in Adam, and fell with Adam in his first transgression. This implies 
and teaches that all men were, in some sense, co-existent in Adam, otherwise 
they could not have sinned in him. It teaches that all men were, in some 
sense, co-agent in Adam, otherwise they could not have fallen with him. The 
mode of this co-existence and co-agency of the whole human race in the first 
man, they, [i. e. the Westminster Assembly,] do not, it is true, attempt to set 
forth ; but their language distinctly implies that they believed there was such 
a co-existence and co-agency, whether it could be explained or not. They re- 
garded Adam not merely as an individual, but as a common person; as having 
a generic as well as individual character. They taught that he was substan- 
tially the race of mankind, and that his whole posterity existed in him, Conse- 
quently, whatever befell Adam, befell the race. In Adam's fall, the race fell. 
And what is to be particularly noted is, that they did not regard the fall of 
Adam, considered as an individal, as any more guilty than the fall of each and 
every one of his posterity, or that orignal sin was any the less guilt in his pos- 
terity than it wasin him. So far as responsibility was concerned, Adam and 
his posterity were all alike guilty of apostasy. They were all involved ina - 
common condemnation, because they were all alike concurrent in the fall, 
The race fell in Adam, and consequently each individual of the race was in 
some mysterious yet real manner, existent in this common parent ofall.” pp. 
258, 259. 


And in a note to the preceding passage, the author says: 


“This phraseology is not to be understood as implying that the individual is 
in the genus as a distinct individual. Adam, as the generic man, was not a mere 
receptacle containing millions of separate individuals. The genus is not an 
aggregation, but a single, simple essence. As such, it is not yet characterized 
by individuality. It, however, becomes varied and manifold by being individ- 
ualized in its propagation, or development into a series. The individual conse- 
quently (with the exception of the first pair, who are immediately created, and 
are both individual and generic,) is always the result of propagation, and not 
ofereation. In the instance of man, the creation proper is the origination of 
the generic species, which species is individualized in its propagation under the 
omring and providential, (but not now creating,) agency of the Creator. 

¢ individual, as such, is consequently only a subsequent modus existendi ; the 
first and antecedent mode being the generic humanity, of which this subse- 
quent serial mode is only another aspect or manifestation. Had the membera 
of the series of human generations existed in their proper individuality in the 
progenitor, there would have been ro need of the subsequent process of indi- 
vidualization, or propagation.” 

“If, therefore, it is conceded that the creation of man was complete, involving~ 
the origination from non-entity of the entire humanity as a synthesis of-matter 
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and mind, flesh and spirit, then it follows that mere pro tion, taking him 
up at this point, cannot change the essence upon either side of the complex be. 
ing, but can only individualize it.” pp. 259, 260. 


Again he says: 


“Granting the possibility and the fact of the individual's fall in Adam and 
with Adam, then it is easy to see how this fall can be charged as guilt upon the 
individual, and the sinful nature be truly and really a self determined and re- 
sponsible nature, deserving and incurring the wrath of God. Original sin, by 
this hypothesis, is seen to be the work of the creature, and not the Creator, the 
ehief peculiarity in this case being, that it was originated by the whole race, 
and for the whole race, not as it exists in the historical series of its individual 
members, but as it existed a seminal and common nature in the first man.” p. 268, 


We have, in these passages, a full and intelligible statement 
of theological Realism. The guilt of all men—the guilt on 
them at birth—originated in their own fall in Adam, when 
they had the power to stand. This primal self-determination 
of the race, is the great, original sin of all. Every individual 
who comes into being must charge himself with this sin. And 
he must regard his wicked character as the’ necessary conse- 

uence of the first transgression of the race—his wicked ac- 
tions, as the mere phenomena of his character. 

None will deny that the proposition which charges us witha 
guilty participation in an action done many thousands of years 
before we were born, strikes the mind with astonishment. We 
cannot be satisfied in reason—far less can we feel remorse of 
conscience, without eonvincing evidence of our guilt. Now, 
what proof does Professor Shedd offer? The main argument 
is an alieged a priori necessity, for the explanation of the facts of 
our experience, as individuals and sinners. Admitting that the 
hypothesis of Realism does help us to escape some of the ciffi- 
culties, we cannot resist the conviction, that we purchase the 
advantage too dearly. We are encumbered by new difficulties 
more embarrasing than any which we avoid. A few of these 
objections to the notion of a generic sin and guilt, may be 
briefly stated. 

First, we are not conscious of a sin in Adam, and cannot re- 
member such an event. This is granted on all hands. In our 
individual consciousness, we are no more cognizant of that 
transgression, than Adam was cognizant of sins committed to- 
day, by his posterity. His fall is an event as utterly outside of 
our personal consciousness, as the volition of God to create the 
world. Professor Shedd appreciates the force of this objection. 
His attempt, which we have noticed, to prove that conscionsness 
in a sinner is not a necessary condition of guilt, is all due to the 
pressure of this objection to our guilt for Adam’s sin. We have 
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tried to show that his position on this subject is not tenable. 
If we have succeeded, of course he ‘has not met the objection: 
Bat even on his own ground, the thoughtlessness of men in re- 
ference to their sins in this life, is wholly different from their 
unconsciousness of asin in Adam. When awakened to reflec- 
tion, when their eyes are opened, they see their sinfulness ; 
they recall their transgressions; they go back into the past and 
realize their wickedness. But in the case of their alleged 
transgression in Adam, they find such a retrospect impossible. 
How then can they feel the pangs of remorse for that event, the 
reality of which they can at best acknowledge, only as an a 
priori necessity? If the Realistic view is sound, a man ought 
to blame himself for his sin in Adam, more than for all other 
sins together. That sin is the fountain, and all his actions are 
only streams which naturally and inevitably flow from it. He 
ought to repent, and to be summoned to repent, in dust and 
ashes, for this primal, soul-destroying transgression. When 
that transgression is necessarily so remote from his conscious- 
ness—revealed to him only by metaphysical speculation or by 
testimony—can he thus repent and feel guilty? Will the 

reacher, who conjures his hearers to feel shame and remorse 
for the sin in the garden, ever touch an answering chord in the 
conscience? We lack the space required for the development 
of this objection in its full force. Enough has been said to in- 
dicate its weight. 

Secondly, if the Realistic hypothesis be well founded, did we 
not also participate in the actions of Adam, before and after his 
fall from obedience? What ground is there for confining our 
responsibility to a single transgression? If we were in him and 
his will was our will, then we committed all his sins. And if 
he repented of sin, why was not his repentance ours? Why 
are we not saved by his repentance? ere we not “ co-ex- 
istent in him?” Indeed, we do not see why we did not per- 
form all his voluntary actions. If we could allow this, we 
sheuld account for the taste so conspicuous in this volume, by 
the fact that our esteemed author tilled the soil, and beheld the 
bloom of Eden. But not to divert ourselves from the grave 
theme,—we do not see why the guilt of the immediate parent 
should not belong to the child, and the act of the immediate 
parent be the act of the child. Why should not the burden of 
all the sins of his ancestry back to Adam, be laid on the soul of 
every individual? Why did we not sin in myriads of men, 
besides Adam‘? These are hard questions for Realism to 
answer. 


Thirdly, according to the hypothesis of Realism, the guilt, of 
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sin is equally divided among men. One man is just as wicked 
as every other, and not more. But let any one turn to the dis. 
courses of Christ, or to any other writing which is true to our 
moral convictions, and he will see a pers, Aves and diversity of 
guilt, recognized. The depravity of some men is darker and 
more intense than the depravity of others. No circumstances 
under which men are born and live on earth, would alter at all 
the degree of their guilt, provided their life here is nothing but 
the necessary consequence of their self-determination in Adam. 
The fact that the character may become more deeply depraved 
than it is, that one totally depraved man may be desperately 
and hopelessly wicked, while another is not far from the king- 
dom of God, onght to shake the confidence of our author in the 
correctness of his conception of the will. Such was the cha- 
racter of the inhabitants of Ty’e and Sidon, that had they seen 
the mighty works done in Capernaum, they would have re 
pented. If we suppose the the will is able to cleave to the 
object of supreme affection with various degrees of devotion, 
and is able to relax the energy, without altering the direction, 
of its determination, we can explain the diversity, as well as 
the unity, in the character of the wicked. And we can see, 
moreover, how the self-determination of man may be righteous, 
without being perfect. The hypothesis of a fall of the race in 
Adam, coupled with the theory of the will set forth in this 
Essay, would compel us to held to a kind of uniformity in the 
deserts of men, which the Scriptures and common observation 
do not find. 

It cannot be proved that the Realistic view affords us any 
advantage in the practical conflict with sin. There is doubtless 
a class of minds who are interested in the mystery of a pre-ex- 
istence and an unconscious fal] from rectitude. But the con- 
science is best moved by a description of sin, that is perfectly 
intelligible. Man does not plead guilty to the charge of vio- 
lating the commandment of God, until he sees the law, and 
sees when and how he has broken it. We should despair of 
convincing the most thoughtful and candid minds of sin, if we 
held ourselves obliged to teach them that the grand transgres- 
sion charged upon them is their own criminal choice of the 
forbidden fruit five thousand years bef re they were born. On 
this subject, above all others, men crave distinctness and reason- 
ableness. Of what shall they repent? for what will they be 
punished by the righteous God? We must give them an an- 
swer, to which their consciences will respcnd.—(2 Cor. iv, 2.) 

Not to dwell too long on the topic before us, we conclude by 
saying that our separateness of spiritual being is an intuitive 
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truth. There is an individualizing power of the mind— 
we know not how otherwise to name it—by which an 
individual knows the reality of the soul as distinct from the 
body and from the world around. In like manner, he knows 
that he is a separate existence. He knows that he is not Julius 
Caesar, but a distinct being, in no sense responsible for the 
moral character of that Roman hero. He knows that he is cul- 
pable for none of the crimes, and praiseworthy for none of the 
virtues of Caesar; and why? Because he is a different being. 
With equal certainty and for the same reason, he knows that 
he is not more accountable for the fall of Adam than for the 
fall of the angels. The intellect of Adam is not my intellect ; 
his will is not my will; his act is not my act. He is one bein 
and IT am another. We hold these propositions to be self-evi- 
dent. A man’s knowledge of his entire individuality is involved 
in the consciousness of his identity. 

There are casual statements of less importance in the Essay of 
Prof. Shedd, which need revisal. The following passage ought 
to be qualified : 

“During those ages of controversy—the 16th and 17th centuries—those who 
held the doctrine of « sinful nature that is guilt, stood upon one side, and stood 


all together ; and those who rejected this doctrine stood upon the other side, 
and also stood all together.” p. 223. 


The author, for the moment, could not have recollected 
Zwingle’s open denial of the doctrine of asinful nature, or the 
grave and painful doubts of Melancthon. Nor could he have 
remembered the unequivocal position of Jeremy Taylor, who 
nevertheless stands in the company of orthodox divines. 

We are not satisfied with what Prof. Shedd says of the scope 
and merits of Edwards’s treatise on the will. President Ed- 
wards neither affirms nor denies “the power to the contrary,” 
as this phrase is now employed in philosophy. And why not? 
Because his conception of power was such that the question to 
him seemed trivial. What was Edwards’s idea ef power, when 
predicated of the will? It is this: “given a choice, will the 
event fullow? If so, the event is within your power.” With 
this conception of power, the question whether man can choose 
otherwise than he does, could have for Edwards only two: 
meanings, viz: “Can he choose otherwise, if he choose to. 
choose otherwise ?” or “ If he choose otherwise, does he choose 
otherwise?” The former question involves the absurdity of an 
infinite series of choices; the latter question asks whether an) 
identical proposition is true. The inquiry “ whether man can 
choose otherwise than he does”—such was his notion and deéfi- 
nition of can, of power—runs out, according to Edwards, into 
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these, and only these, questions. These two questions exhaust 
the possible signification of the inquiry. Hence the marvelous 
ability of Edwards is not directed to the discussion of what is 
now regarded as the real freedom of the will. He perpetual 
crowds his opponents with the inquiry into the meaning of their 
proposition. He continually affirms that only one of the two 
specific meanings, above named, can be attached to it. We 

o not find in his Treatise an exposition of man’s control, or 
want of control, over the “central principle” of action—over 
the character. In entire consistency with himself, Edwards 
Eemrenene the question whether grace is resistible or irresisti- 

le, to be “nonsense.” To say that man chooses to resist, when 
resistance is itself a choice, is to say that he chooses his choice— 
an absurdity. To say that if he resists, he resists, is to utter 
an identical statement. And no other meaning of the question 
is acknowledged to be possible. 

The view of Edwards on the subject of power would find at 
the present day few, if any, adherents. The extent to which 
this view affects his theology and permeates his writings, has 
been seldom, if ever, exhibited. 

The chief cause of ambiguity in the works of Edwards on 
this subject, and therefore the main ground of the disputes in 
reference to their interpretation, lies in his various use of the 
term witt. He is far from giving the word a uniform signifi- 
cation. He sometimes follows the old philosophy, and regards 
the mind as possessed of two faculties, Intellect and Will— 
merging the Sensibilities in the Voluntary Power. And some- 
times he distinguishes between the Sensibilities and Will, and 
thus makes a threefold division. Such an oscillation between 
the two schemes, is manifest in the treatise on the Will, and is 
a principal source of ambiguity in that remarkable work. At 
one time, choice is not made distinct from desire; and no 
rigorous difference is set up between the mind’s view or sense of 
the greatest ay whe good, and the mind’s volition, or elective 
preference of that good. At another time, the sense of the 

eatest apparent "a is represented as preceding and causing 
the volition, and therefore as diverse from it. In the work on 
“The Affections,” he uniformly describes the power of the mind 
as two-fold. We possess, he says, “ Understanding and Affec- 
tions.” At the period when Edwards wrote, a vibration from 
one to the other of the two methods of classifying the mental 
powers was natural and well-nigh inevitable. An attention to 
this point is not only valsabie as a key to difficulties in Ed- 
wards, but as evincing the need of scrutiny and care in the use 
of the term Will. uch is done for the mutual understanding 
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to theologians when they have decided what they mean by 
that term. It is useless, for example, to cite the maxim of 
Augustine, that “all sin is voluntary,” unless we recollect what 

« yoluntary” signified in his vocabulary. 

This leads us to remark, that one excellence of Professor 
Shedd’s Essay is his endeavor to penetrate to the heart of the 
subject. He inquires what the Will is. He grapples ear- 
nestly with the questions on the decision of which the 
form of the doctrine of sin depends. While, therefore, we 
have differed from his conclusions, we are able to thank him 
sincerely for the aid which he has rendered in the investiga- 
tion, through his real, though indirect, contribution to theological 
science. We close with the hope that we may often be favored 
with the stimulating, vigorous, and mature products of his pen. 





Art. IV.—AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. 


Thirty Years’ View; or a History of the Working of the 
American Government for Thirty Years, from 1820 to 1850, 
chiefly taken "a the Congress Debates, the private papers of 


General Jackson and the speeches of Ex-Senator Benton, 
with his actual view of men and affairs; with historical 
notes and illustrations and some notices of eminent deceased 
cotemporaries. By a Senator of thirty years. In 2 vols. 
Vol. Il. Appletons. 1856. 


Hap the veteran statesman finished his great work by pub- 
lishing his second volume of 788 pages in royal octavo, in two 
oe after the appearance of volume I, with only the ordinary 

indrances to overcome, it would have been deemed a credit- 
able monument of his untiring industry and intellectual energy, 
prolonged in spite of the weight of years, which at the age of 
three score and ten he cannot but yield to in a degree. But 
this volume has been finished amid the sorrows of widowhood, 
and under the paralyzing influence which an affectionate hus- 
band always endures when called to bury from his bosom the 
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faithful wife of his youth, and more especially when premature 
infirmity has made that companion the object of peciliar care 
and tenderness. And more than all this, itis to be mentioned 
as an evidence of Colonel Benton’s indomitability of purpose, 
that when he had all the materials for his work collected to. 
gether and nearly one half of it written out for the press, he 
was suddenly summoned from his seat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives at mid-day, to see all these treasures and fruits of 
labor consumed in a moment in the ashes of his dwelling-house 
at Washington city. It was never his way to sieve r, and 
while the ruins were yet smoking, the public were informed 
that he would set to work immediately to replace the lost 
chapters, with the belief that he should be able in a great de- 
gree to recover all the most essential parts and authorities for 
the completion of the work according to its original design. 
The result is in the volume now before us. Such faithful- 
ness and perseverance should be held in honor by the country 
which has had the benefit of his long life of public service, and 
by posterity which is to derive so many lessons of political 
wisdom from these massive volumes. Impartial criticism will 
ronounce volume second well worthy to stand by the side of 
its predecessor, for the weight of political information which it 
contains; while we cannot but own reluctantly, that it is not 
characterized by so great a fullness of thought and argument, 
nor so much breadth of view, nor compactness and cogency of 
argument, as the first voluine. It is thinner in its texture for 
the loss of those irrecoverable notes and diaries and original 
letters, which the ruthless flames devoured. _ It is less vigorous 
and commanding in its tread, doubtless, for the added years and 
the weight of grief under which it was composed. The pub- 
lishers will probably realize this in the difficulty of selling fifty 
thonsand copies in two years from the date of publication. 
The intelligent reader will not find himself carried forward so 
irresistibly, as if by the force of the mighty river on whose 
banks its author so fom had his home. And yet it is a ve 
valuable contribution to our political literature, which sheds 
much valuable light upon the eventful times to which it be- 
longs; and it is replete with those sound democratic principles, 
by the observance of which our republican institutions may be 
rendered as enduring as time, or from which the future histori- 
an may learn the points of departure of the great political 
apostasy, which (if heaven do not prevent) will lay our be 
loved country among the wrecks of all previous republics. We 
wish that more of the great political leaders of the last forty 
years had left us memoirs equally elaborate of their own labors, 
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and of the views and censtructions they had formed of the pass- 
ing events of their times. 

Tn our review of the first volume of this work, (see New Eng- 
lander for February, 1856, pp. 52-74,) we sketched the great 
principles which constitute the distinctive characteristics of 
American democracy, maintaining at the same time the philo- 
sophical soundness of those eee ie and elucidating their 
practical application, so as to show the stability of a government 
thus constituted, and the security of all just interests under such 
a control. We showed that the government of the United 
States is in fact democratic, or a government by the will of 
the people, and that such a government is the safest and best 
that can be created by man. Also, that it protects and facili- 
tates the best development of the individual and of society, and 
is therefore a true blessing to the country that possesses it, and 
to be cherished with the utmost warmth of the most intelligent 
patriotism. It is not to be honored and obeyed merely because 
it is the actual government of our country, but is to be loved 
and gloried in, as the nearest approximation to a perfect system 
the world has ever seen. And hence, whatever defects may be 
seen in its framework, and whatever failures may occur in the 
working of its administration, the fault is not to be charged to 
the system, but they are to be taken as instances of the imper- 
fection of all things human, and the remedy is to be sought by 
assiduous and patient labor under the forms of the Constitution, 
and not by harsh and unpatriotic denunciations of the Consti- 
tution itself. We shall rejoice to see the day when all Ameri- 
cans, at home and abroad, shall be found so thoroughly 
impressed with the excellencies of their own system of govern- 
ment, as to cherish it in their hearts and exhibit it before all 
the world as a most valued gift of Divine Providence, for which 
we never can be snfticiently grateful. Sure we are that no 
other people under heaven have so good reason for cultivating 
the spirit of loyalty to their own government; and it moves 
our indignation, as well as our grief, whenever we find an 
American so ungrateful and base as by speech or writing to 
disparage our republican system to foreigners, on account of 
the democratic features which lie at its foundation. 

Having thus considered the general principles of American 
democracy, and having new the whole of Colonel Benton’s 
great work before us, which is to be regarded as the most prac- 
tical and authentic exposition of American democracy to be 
found in print, we are prepared for a cursory examination of 
the manner in which democratic principles have been applied 
and carried out in the actual administration of our national 
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vernment. Having heretofore commended the work, and 
frankly honored the author as “ the most far-seeing, the mogt 
laborious, the most uncompromising, and the most uniformly 
consistent supporter of democratic principles,” we shall not be 
an nape of a lack of respect for the veteran statesman, if we 
make our examination thoroughly rigorous and impartial, and 
endeavor to gather honor for democracy, and wisdom for its 
future application, as well from his errors and failures, as from 
his firm maintenance of the right in its general applications, 
This second volume will be further instructive by the light 
it sheds upon the gradual dilapidation and decay, the “ decline 
and fall” of the great political party whose administration 
formed the theme of onulant rehearsal in the first. We pro- 
pose to examine this history with a most philosophical impar- 
tiality, to elucidate, if possible, the cause or causes of that 
remarkable overthrow, and to show, for the instruction of pos- 
terity, how easy it is for a political party to admit unconscious- 
ly and unintentionally into its policy, principles and com- 
pliances so inconsistent with the fundamental idea of its or- 
ganization, that they cannot but demoralize its ranks, weaken 
the mutual confidence and cohesion of its parts, disintegrate 
its organization, and finally make it a mere machine by which 
usurping leaders first pervert its power to their own selfish 
peer and then leave the rifled carcass to unhonored decay. 
n making this analysis, we shall not feel bound to take Colonel 
Benton’s philosophy for our guide. He is much better for a 
leader to win battles when he is right, than either to retrieve 
or explain disasters arising from blunders which were partly 
his own. We shall rather consult the still older fathers of the 
republic, and then endeavor from an analysis of the facts to 
show that the Democratic party, as organized under the Jack- 
son dynasty, has only itself to thank for its ignoble overthrow. 
The great idea of the second President Adams, which gov- 
erned his administration so far as he was master of it, was to 
make the federal government a grand instrument of benef- 
cence at home, as well as a powerful protector towards foreign 
nations. No one who knew Mr. Adams as a man could doubt 
the disinterestedness of his patriotism. He served his country 
all his days, with clean hands and a faithful and loving heart. 
It was his fortune to come into power in the year 1825, just 
after a great foreign war and a thirty years’ political struggle 
had terminated in settling at once our legitimate position 
among the nations, and the capacity of our  aapaaey - 
maintain al) its foreign relations without encroaching upon the 
sovereignty of the States, or violating the great safeguards of 
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nal freedom. The successful completion of the Erie Canal 
bythe State of New York, the preceding year, had inflamed a 
passion for internal eet ee especially in the way of 
turnpikes and canals. ilroads had not then been thought of. 
As few of the other States had the resources or the courage to 
command them for the construction of great works, people 
began to look to the federal government as the Hercules that 
should lift them along. Mr. Adams had been fumiliar with 
the sight of such work constructed by the governments of 
Europe, with their beneficent effects upon the prosperity of 
nations, and with the renown gained by their constructors, whose 
names were perpetuated in history as great benefactors. He 
thought, too, that the monoply of the right to levy taxes upon 
imports, which the Constitution had vested in the federal gov- 
ernment, had given it such resources, and so curtailed the re- 
sources of the States, as to make it imperative on the former 
to aid or undertake all the great enterprises of the kind which 
the advancement of the country required. A conversation he 
had, just as he returned home from Europe in 1817, with the 
great patron of the New York Canals, had impressed this in- 
delibly upon his mind; and when, eight years afterwards, he 
became President of the United States, his landable ambition 
of distinguishing his administration by great deeds of public 
beneficence, naturally directed his attention to a system of in- 


ternal a Agee pe as a leading object of his care. 


It was his misfortune, however, to be plunged at once into a 
troubled sea of political strife, and to encounter a fierce fight 
of partisan opposition, which he was totally unprepared for, 
and which left him no longer the master even of his own acts. 
The struggle gradually and necessarily assumed a party form, 
and brought the powers of the federal government over inter- 
ual affairs, and its constitutional relations to the financial con- 
cerns of the people, into the forefront of the controversy, and 
led eventually to a final settlement of constitutional boundaries 
on these subjects, in a manner which had hardly been thought 
of by the wisest of our political philosophers, when the discus- 
sion first began. Not only were Mr. Adams’s views overruled, 
and his hopes of a brilliant administration crushed, but he him- 
self was borne down by the popular wave, and subjected to 
the most mortifying political defeat. The whole policy of 
internal improvements by the general government, was re- 
jected by the body of the people, as too vast and complicated 
to be wisely or safely carried on by a central administration. 
And although this policy has been a convenient stalking-horse 
for a certain class of politicians, it is remarkable that none of. 
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them have ever obtained political advancement by making 
it their leading issue. And the coolness with which Pres. 
ident Pierce las vetoed bills of this sort, one after another 
as fast as his opponents would crowd them upon‘him, is a proof 
of the contidence with which the administration rely upon the 
votes of the masses to stand by them in rejecting everything 
which looks like the introduction of a system of improvements 
under direction of federal authorities. The true rule is this— 
that Congress may make improvements in cases of plain neces- 
sity, and where great public or national interests are seen to 
be immediately and directly involved ;- but this is never to be 
extended beyond the requirements of public necessity. And, 
therefore, the fact that Congress has done a certain thing 
which has favored a particular interest or locality, is not to be 
drawn into a precedent, or to warrant a claim or expectation 
that the same favor shall be extended to other similar interests 
or localities, unless they can show also the same warrant of plain 
public necessity. The question was decided, not so a by 
the unconstitutionality of the system, as by its unsuitableness 
—not by what was in the paper constitution, as by an appeal 
to what was in the minds of the people, to wit, that the pre 
servation of our nationality depends upon keeping the federal 
government within as narrow limits as the absolute necessities 
of the country will allow. Had the will of the people definite- 
ly resolved upon such a system, there would have been no 
difficulty in finding sufficient grants of power to the federal 
government to carry it into effect. The right to “ establish 
post-oflices and post-roads,” would as well carry the right to 
make and improve the roads as to erect buildings for the ottices, 
The right to make and carry on war, carrying with it the right 
of absorbing all the capital of the country in taxes, and of ap- 
propriating all the real and personal property to public uses, 
would easily carry the right to make canals and roads of inter- 
communication, as well as ships and carriages to traverse them. 
The control of commerce among the States might be supposed 
to give as much power to facilitate as to regulate it And so 
on. It was tle vastness of the application which the existence 
of such powers would involve, the immensity of revenue and 
patronage, the overshadowing and virtual extinction of the 
State governments which would be sure to follow, and perha 

more than all, the jealousy of the ditferent sections, and the 
impossibility of making a satisfactory distribution of benefits, 
that led to the rejection of the system; and not any logical 
deduction of a prohibitory principle from the language of the 
constitution itself. And in this aspect, we see it still more 
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dearly proved, that the principle of democracy, or govern- 

meut by the will of the people, underlies and overrides the 

written constitution, and establishes the true construction of its 
raseology. 

The policy of favoring domestic manufactures was coeval 
with the existence of the government. The trials and priva- 
tions of the revolution impressed it strongly upon the minds of 
the people, that to be truly independent they must be able to 
produce at home all the most essential articles of subsistence 
and defense. On the division of the country into parties, the 

tronage of domestic manufactures was assumed as a distiact- 
ive feature in the policy of the Jeffersonian republicans, and 
was always regarded with jealousy by the federalists of that 
day. The war of 1812 created a fresh enthusiasm in favor of 
manufactures. The necessities of the country, the difficulties 
of foreign commerce, and the influence of double duties im- 
posed to raise the revenue necessary for the war, had given 
such an impulse to manufactures, that they had grown up ina 
few years to be a great interest, standing third with agriculture 
and commerce. The necessity and advantage of home supplies 
commanded general assent. The tariff of 1816 established the 
principle of protection as an object and not as an incident, and 
was adopted by the influence of nearly all the leading states- 
men of the South and West, including Mr. Calhoun himself, 
afterwards the special enemy of protection. The tariff of 1824 
carried this policy stil! further, undertaking not only to hasten 
the extinction of the public debt, and to create a home supply 
of articles necessary in time of war, but to relieve the pecun- 
iary distress of the country at the time by causing such a home 
employment of capital and demand for labor and agricultural 
products, as would make money plenty and restore general 
rosperity.. The chief opposition, at this time, came from New 

ngland, under the lead of Mr. Webster, whose speeches on 
that occasion will long remain as the best memorials of his 
statesmanship. The Southern States then followed the lead of 
Massachusetts, and were overruled with her. From this time 
the question of protection gradually assumed a party aspect, 
until, in the tariff of 1828, it took the name of the American 
system, with Mr. Clay installed as its leader. New England 
in the meantime had changed its voice in favor of manufactures, 
and thus bronght Mr. Webster into the position of a second to 
Mr. Clay—a place from which he never was able to extricate 
himself, and which was the primary cause that frustrated his 
ambitious hopes. 

General Jackson voted for the tariff of 1824, expressly on the 
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ground of providing for the payment of the public debt, and to 
increase the resources of the country in case of war. Many of 
his supporters voted for the more stringent tariff of 1828 ; and 
so many local interests were combined in favor of this, that 
the Jackson party, on their accession to power could not make 
its repeal a mere party question. In consequence of this divi- 
sion, with the political complications arising out of Mr. Cal- 
houn’s devious course, and the nullification movement of South 
Carolina, the adjustment fell into the hands of Clay and Cal. 
houn, the most ultra of the leaders, who bargained away the 

rinciples of both for the ill-constructed compromise of 1838, 

ere were many more blunders incorporated in this compro- 
mise than we now care to enumerate. For our present pur. 
pose it is sufficient to mention the irregular ratio of reduction 
of duties—which were to diminish slowly for the first eight 
years, and rapidly in the remaining two years*—the effect of 
which was to throw upon the manufacturing interest almost 
the whole weight of the injury to be inflicted by the reduction, 
almost at the critical moment of the final diminution. Mr. 
Calhoun asserted that this particular feature was contrived and 
insisted on by Mr. Clay, and assented to by himself with reluet- 
ance. If its object was honest, the result was not creditable to 
the sagacity of its author; if it was political, intended to pro- 
duce a state of distress that should compel a restoration of the 
protective policy, it was an unjustifiable method of sacrificing 
public interests and the prosperity of whole classes of individu- 
als for the benefit of political aspirants and theorists. But it is 
difficult to make the actual conduct of parties square exactly 
with their professed principles. The ups and downs of the 
protective policy develop innumerable inconsistencies among 
politicians, some to be accounted for by individual peculiari- 
ties, some by personal interests, some by a permanent regard 
for the wishes of constituencies, and a few by considerations of 
pure patriotism. 

The compromise prolonged the artificial protection to the 
manufacturers nine years. At the extra session called by 
General Harrison before his death, and held under the admin- 
istration of President Tyler, the fact was brought forward that 





* Of the excess of customs duty above 26 per cent. ad valorem, one-tenth of 
the rate was to be taken off at the beginning of the several years, 1834, 1836. 
1838, and 1840, taking eight — to effect a reduction of four tenths of the 
duty ; and then three-tenthe the first of January, 1842, and the remaining three 
tenths on the first of July of the same year. In fact, six-tenths of the entire 
reduction of the duties were to come off in the first half of the year 1842, ands 
uniform rate of twenty per cent. was then to go into effect. 
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this famous compromise woald only yield thirteen or fourteen 
nillions—but little more than half the amount required for the 

nses of the government. By the time of the regular ses- 
sion, 1841-2, the treasury was bankrupt, unable to borrow, 
treasury notes below par, and with a million and a half of de- 
mands under protest for non-payment. The Whig Congress, 
with Mr. Fillmore for chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, tried every art to frame a bill that would preserve the 
distribution of the revenue to the states, and at least nominally 
sanction the compromise act of 1833; but the stern vetoes of 
Mr. Tyler baffled them. Two successive bills were returned to 
Congress with the President’s objections; the session was 
drawing to a close; revenue must be had, or the wheels of 
government would stop; it was now near the end of August, 
and Congress had been nine months in session ; adjournment 
could not be deferred; at length Mr. Fillmore brought in his 
bill, sacrificing both the land distribution and the compromise, 
which was pushed through both houses and became the “ tariff 
of 1842,” which the country made haste to abolish as soon as 
possible by substituting the tariff of 1846, and which is now be- 
come so completely “ an obsolete idea” in politics, that even its 
author, now a candidate for the Presidency, neither incorporates 
its restoration among the planks of his platform, nor even al- 
ludes to it in the enumeration of his public services. 

Mr. Polk, in his first annual message, December, 1845, re- 
commended a revision of the tariff, with a view to revenue as 
the object, with protection to home industry as the incident. 
The result was the tariff of 1846, still in force, and yielding a 
revenue of above seventy millions yearly. Jt was so ingen- 
iously contrived to hit the wishes of both parties, that it taxes 
the country exorbitantly in the revenue it yields, far beyond 
the preper wants of the government, while its protection to 
certain branches of home production is yet more ~ ressive to 
the mass of the people. is last remark is specially applica- 
ble in the case of sugar, a prime necessary of life, the price of 
which is enhanced nearly one-half for the benefit of about six 
hundred sugar planters, who yet are unable to raise a tenth- 
part of the quantity required for consumption. The price of 
all is kept up in consequence, with only partial benefit to 
any, and no prospect that the home production will ever sup- 
ply the demand. The present administration was elected un- 
der a distinct pledge of a thorough overhauling of this tariff, 
which has many other objectionable features; but the tempta- 
tion of handling seventy or eighty millions a year is too great 
for the virtue of our Democratic leaders, and so the tariff is un- 

VOL. XIV. 26 
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touched, and its much-needed amendment is reserved for the 
reform administration of 1857. The whole history affords an 
illustration of the proverb — With how small wisdom this 
world is governed. It shows the foolishness of making the 
complicated arrangements of finance the topics of party strife, 
It shows, also, that progress has been made towards juster 
ideas on the subject, and we trust the time is drawing nigh, 
when the regulation of the tariff of duties can be taken up, 
unconnected with party strife, and regulated in such a way as 
to yield barely the needed revenue, with the smallest possible 
pressure upon the people. 

The history of the tariff down to the te time, does not 
reflect the greatest credit upon the intelligence or the fidelity 
of the Democratic party leaders. They have never once carried 
out their own theory to anything like a consistent conclusion, 
Even the most elaborate tariff of 46 is marked with most ex- 


traordinary violations of the democratic rule of action, which 
contemplates “the greatest good of the greatest number.”* 
The tax imposed upon the four great articles of universal con- 
sumption and necessity, sugar, salt, coal, and iron can be de- 
fended by no plea but that of a stern and absolute necessity, 
which always compels governments to tax wherever they can 
get revenue by taxing. The sugar tax benefits five or six 


undred rich planters of Louisiana, by a tax upon consumption, 
almost as equal upon rich and poor as a capitation tax. Yet 
Colonel Benton has never even opened his mouth in favor of its 
removal or mitigation. The salt tax is equally oppressive 
to the mass of the people, chiefly for the benefit of the rich 
owners of salt springs, and in addition has a highly injurious 
operation upon many of the greatest and most productive in- 
terests of the country. Its effects upon the agricultural interest 
reach to the curtailment of the proper supply of salt for all 
kinds of stock, to the injury of all provisions which require sun- 
made salt for their best preservation, and to the entire sup- 
pression of its use as a manure. Yet, none of our statesmen, 
except Colonel Benton, has ever moved for the abolition of the 
duty on salt. The coal tax enables the rich owners of the coal 
mountains of Pennsylvania to draw incomes of almost fabulous 
amount from lands which they have purchased for a song, and 
upon which they have expended neither labor nor capital. 
And for this, every family, rich and poor, in our large towns, is 
assessed in proportion not to their ability but to their necessity, 





* It is quite a noticeable omission in his book, that Col. Benton does not even 
mention the tariff act of 1846. 
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as is the case in all taxes on consumption. The same is true of 
the tax upon iron, the greatest benefit of which accrues to the 
owners of mines, who levy aseignorage of twenty-five cents per 
ton on the ore lying in the bowels of the earth, they not lifting 
a finger to bring it within the reach of use. The country sees 
its great and essential railroad interests burthened, and often 
crippled, by the tax upon iron. Multitudes understand its in- 
jurious effects here, who are yet slow to see that the same in- 
jury must take place, though its operation is more concealed, 
upon every interest that depends upon the manufacture or the 
use of iron. The aggregate of duties collected by the govern- 
ment on all of these ae of universal necessity and consump- 
tion, is at least ten millions of dollars, all of which goes into a 
treasury already so full as to be itself the most dangerous 
source of corruption in our government, while the additional 
expense to the people in consequence of the tax, through the 
complex operations of commerce, must be at least three or four 
times the amount paid to the government. There is no so sim- 
ple method now, of reducing the revenue towards the proper 
wants of the government as by making these four articles free. If 
any statesman of ability in Congress would make the move, and 
rsist in urging it from year to year, regardless of party com- 
inations and of all other resistance, he would in a few years 
og the whole country, and compel Congress to follow his 
ead. 

The public attention has been called of late to the import- 
ance of promoting the manufacturing interest by removing all 
duties from the raw materials. This is universally considered 
now among political writers to be sound and statesman-like 
policy ; pe it would be adopted, nem. con., in a month, but for 
one objection. The difficulty is, that if you once begin to 
remove the duty from the raw material, no man can tell where 
tostop. The first article proposed to be released is wool, be- 
cause the woolen manufaccure is just now depressed. But if 
you remove the duty from wool, you must, to be consistent, 
take it off from every other ingredient used in making every 
kind of cloth and fabric of wool. And then a large part of the 
cost of the cloth is in the cost of making; and so you must take 
off the duty from all machinery and all the materials used in 
making machinery. Another lege art of the cost is the labor 
employed; and so you must reduce the cost of labor by remov- 
ing all hindrances to its importation, and every tax that 
increases the expense of subsistence, because the price of labor 
can never fall below the cost of the subsistence of the laborer. 
And, in like manner, every tax that enhances the cost of 
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transportation of materials and provisions, or of merchandise 
to market, is a burthen _— manufactures, and every possible 
reduction is an available encouragement to manufacturers, 
And so, if you once begin to act upon the principle of favorin 
manufactures in the only way that can Se of any real a. 
permanent benefit—by cheapening production, there seems to be 
no stopping place until you have reduced your tariff to the 
condition of the parson’s wig, from which each lady in the 
parish was ani to cut just the one curl that offended her 
taste, until every hair was cut from the unlucky head-piece. 
And, yet, every well-informed merchant knows that the true 
secret of making manufactures thrive, is to reduce the cost 
of production and thus extend the market. And the proper 
solution of the practical difficulty is, to begin the work. Take a 
single article—wool, for instance, if you can agree upon no 
more—and let that be free of duty. Go as fast and as far as 
you can get a majority to agree at first, and leave the rest to 
time, the great reformer. e hobby of politicians, to strike a 
finality in reforms, is a delusion and an absurdity. Reforms 
will end when there are no more evils to be removed. Until 
then, finality is a jack o’lantern. Go as far as you can to-day, 
and take what you can get to-day, and leave the rest to come 
to-morrow. 

It is easy to see that this application of the suggestions of 
common sense to the questions of political finance, will make 
sweeping work both with theories and with custom-house reg- 
ulations. One of the greatest among the small absurdities of 
our governmental administration in this country, is the costly, 
cumbersome, inconvenient, and most vexatious round of 
proceedings which are required to pass goods through the 
custom-house, as it is called. Althongh we are so essentially 
a commercial people, depending mainly for our prosperity 
upon foreign commerce, and although the ingenuity of our 
people has been taxed to the utmost for lessening the ex- 
pense and increasing the ease and speed of the conveyance of 
merchandise to and from foreign countries; we are not aware 
that there has been a single improvement in the rules of the 
custom-house, but, on the contrary, if we are correctly inform- 
ed, the only changes within the last forty years have been in 
the multiplication of forms and the complication of proceedings. 
In fact, it has become so difficult a process to pass goods 
through the custom-house, that the uninitiated fear to attempt 
it, and multitudes of merchants find the loss of time required 
for the operation so serious a burthen, that they prefer to pay 
some experienced person a commission for attending to their cus- 
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tom-house business ; so that a new profession has grown up, of 
custom-house brokers, whose — and enrichment is in 
reality a tax upon commerce, far more grievous than the 
Danish tolls at the mouth of the Baltic sea. And we exhaust 
skill and lavish expense to save a few hours of time in the 
transportation of goods, only to have them detained from one to 
five days at the wharf or the public store, by the complex process 
of getting the goods through the custom-house. Our whole 
fleet of clipper ships might be covered with barnacles without 
causing so great a loss of time in the actual delivery of goods, as 
is caused by the tedious details and absurd and ineffectual forms 
which ancient superstition and modern red-tapery impose upon 
commerce in the custom-house. A real man of sense, acquaint- 
ed with business, and having the courage to sweep all that 
system of machinery into the fire, could easily prescribe me- 
thods of proceeding which would afford more securi ainst 
fraudulent entries on the one hand, and against official cor- 
ruption and peculation on the other, at less than a quarter 
part of the expense of time and trouble to the merchant, and 
of fees and salaries to careless officers for the government. 

The adoption of a truly democratic tariff is therefore reserv- 
ed to be one of the fruits of an administration such as we hope 
to inaugurate on the 4th of March next, which shall be demo- 
cratic without being subservient to the dictation of a sectional 


and class interest—a dictation as antagonistic to all the other 
financial interests of the country, as it is to all the higher interests 
of republican government. e discussions of our own country, 
the writings of our scholars who were not political partisans, the 
experiments of other countries, who have found their prosperity 
advanced in proportion as they have allowed freedom of trade 
to keep _ with the advances of intelligence and civilization 
t 


among the people, have diffused true ideas concerning the tariff 
much more generally than the old politicians are aware. The 
first lull in the intensity of the slavery storm will call for tariff 
revision with a voice that cannot be disregarded. 

But it is the bank controversy that concentrates the princi- 
pal interest of the political contests which Colonel Benton has 
elucidated. It was here that the struggle was most severe, 
and longest continued, the points in issue most direct and sim- 
ple, and least mixed up with other questions ; and it is here that 
the result has been most complete and final, commanding uni- 
versal acceptance as an absolute settlement of a great poli- 
tical controversy. The history of the bank war, if truly de- 
veloped by an impartial and truly philosophical mind, would 
be one of the most instructive studies that republican govern- 
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ment hasever furnished. Extending over ten years ; involving 
the financial interests of the whole country, which were con- 
stantly periled, and repeatedly and wantonly sacrificed, for 
the advancement of party ends; involving also the political for. 
tunes of all the leading minds in the country, who continually 
risked everything upon the issue of the struggle, and many of 
whom—including some of the greatest—lost every thing in the 
support of their favorite theories; it kept the finances of the 
country in a state of most injurious instability, repeatedly 
causing widespread ruin among the commercial and manu- 
facturing classes, wasting the available capital of the country, 
alternately maddening and paralyzing enterprise by artificial 
inflations and inevitable collapses, in a struggle of unparal- 
leled obstinacy between the theories of political dreamers and 
the plain sense and indomitable will of the people. 

o intelligent and unprejudiced man can look back over the 
events of that struggle, without being filled with amazement at 
every aspect of the history ;—amazement at the fatuity of great 
and learned and experienced statesmen, in committing them- 
selves to so many untenable, and even absurd positions, as well 
as in setting themselves to resist by political management the 
settled will of the people ;—amazement that the productive in- 
dustry of the country was able to sustain itself so long, before 
the crash of 1837 ;—amazement that a country whose whole in- 
dustrial economy was so .completely collapsed, could so soon 
recover itself again, and, freed at last from the incubus that 
had crushed it, rush forward in a career of such marvelous 
prosperity as has distinguished the last ten years of our his- 
tory ;—amazement that the leaders in this infatuation were so 
largely sustained by the suffrages of the people, and have their 
names emblazoned in the roll of statesmen whose memory their 
country will ever cherish among her choicest treasures. 

Such a history is still a desideratum in our political literature. 
We mean, stich a history as shall command attention and se- 
cure confidence, by its clearness, consistency, impartiality, at- 
tractiveness of Pru by and soundness of argument. There are 
several valuable repositories of materials, but they have never 
been subjected to that process of analysis and classification 
which should exhibit the causes and workings of events, and 
bring out from the story its profound lessons of political wisdom, 
in their _—— to the proper theory of republican govern 
ment. e plan of Colonel Benton’s book, chopping every 
subject into as many chapters as it has occupied years in his- 
tory, has precluded the thorough and continuous discussion of 
any great question ; while the evident haste and carelessness 
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with which he has huddled up his materials for the second 
volume, has greatly lessened the value of the delineation in 
which he has rejuvenated the closing part of the history of the 
Bank War. There are parts of the picture, indeed, which are 
finished with the hand of a master. There are chapters which 
command at once assent and admiration for their sagacious 
analysis and comprehensive classification. The relations of 
causes and effects are made apparent, and the political lessons 
they afford are easily learned. But we lack a proper summing 
up of the case, which should give us a view of the whole 
und, as well as of its several parts. We thank him for what 
e has done so well. We join our regrets for the catastrophe 
of fire which consumed at once his materials, and the means he 
had accumulated for making the best use of those materials. 
We freely assent to all apologies which circumstances offer in 
favor of the veteran author. We had much rather receive the 
book as it is, than not to have it at all, or even to have run 
any considerable risk of failing to receive it. But yet we can- 
not help wishing that Colonel Benton could give us, even yet, 
a general and connected history of the Bank War of 1833-43, 
as a distinct lesson in politics, well worthy of being preserved 
and handed down to posterity. 

It would be absurd, were we to attempt any such survey, 
within the compass of an article which must embrace also 
many other topics of interest; but yet we wish to indicate a 
few of those more striking points in the history, which are spe- 
cially worthy to be remembered, and which may be found more 
or less applicable as practical lessons for the present or the ap- 
proaching exigencies of our government. .We assume the final 
result as not only the settled policy of the country, but the 
universal will of the people. All parties are now satisfied that 
the policy which was overruled was unwise, and would have 
been pernicious, and that the policy which prevailed was not 
only the choice of the people, but has justified its wisdom and 
soundness by its results. And yet, we believe that, at the be- 
ginning of the struggle, there were but few, even of the advo- 
cates of that policy, who comprehended the point to which they 
were drifting, or anticipated the desperateness of the struggle 
upon which they were entering, or saw from afar the posi- 
tions upon which the country would settle down in the end. 

General Jackson’s first annual message to Congress, delivered 
on the 8th of December, 1829, called attention to the fact that 
the charter of the Bank of the United States would expire in 
1836, and that the stockholders would probably apply for its re- 
newal. He alsoaverred that both its constitutionality and effi- 
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ciency “ are well questioned by a large portion of our fellow- 
citizens,” and that “ it has failed in the great end of establishing 
a uniform and sound currency.” The only notice taken by 
Congress of this intimation was the production of elaborate re- 

rts in favor of the Bank, by the regular committees of both 

ouses. These were widely circulated, and extensively dis- 
cussed among the people. But no movement was made in 
Congress on either side, (excepting Colonel Benton’s masterly 
and violent assault upon the Bank as an institution, in the 
month of February, 1831, and his equally vehement exposure 
of its currency,) until the beginning of 1832, when the Bank 
made a formal application to Congress for the renewal of its 
charter. This application was made in such a way as to show 
a purpose of maling the renewal the leading issue in the presi- 
dential election then shortly to come off. the case in favor of 
the Bank was managed in the Senate by Mr. Dallas, and in the 
House by Mr. McDuffie, both men of commanding ability, and 
both well known in their subsequent history as zealous adher- 
ents and leaders of the Democratic party. ‘The first votes that 
were taken showed that the Bank had then a clear majority in 
both Houses. 

This policy was carried out, with inexorable obstinacy, sus- 
tained by profound ability, but with no practical effect, so far 
as the present action of Con was concerned ; for the bill for 
a new charter passed both Houses, in the Senate by a vote of 
28 to 20, after a debate which, with intermissions, continued 
from January to June, and in the House by a vote of 106 to 84, 
after little or no contest at all. It was met, as was expected, 
by General Jackson’s famous veto; and thus the question of the 
new charter was fairly launched upon the stormy sea of poli- 
tics, as the leading issue in the presidential campaign of 1832. 
The veto was followed in the Senate by speeches of the utmost 
ability from all the leading advocates of the Bank—Webster, 
Clay, J. M. Clayton, and Ewing of Ohio—and these speeches 
were spread by thousands all over the country, with a prodi- 
gality till then a in our political management, the 

ank contributing largely to the expense, and thus in effect 
making itself a partisan machine in a popular struggle. These 
speeches were answered by Benton, Hugh L. White, and 


others, whose then admirers can now contemplate the result 

with some satisfaction. Mr. White concluded one of his 

speeches with a prediction, in which he exalted the merits of 

the veto message above all the acts of General Jackson’s life, and 

claimed for it a more enduring fame and deeper gratitude than 

.s the greatest of his victories. He concluded his speech 
us: 
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“When the excitement of the time in which we act shall have passed away, 
gad the historian and biographer shall be a in giving his account of 
the acts of our distinguished men, and comes to the name of Andrew Jackson ; 
when he shall have recorded all the great and good deeds done by this man in 
the course of a long and eventful life, and the cireumstances under which this 

was communicated shall have been stated, the conclusion will be, 
that, in doing this, he has shown a willingness to risk more to promote the 
happiness of his fellowmen, than by the doing of any other act whatever.” 


The result of the election was a grave commentary upon the 
sagacity of political calculators. The newspapers of the coun- 
had been mostly filled with vituperations of the Presi- 
dent ; the press teemed with pamphlets to show the evil of his 
policy ; the ablest orators traversed the country haranguing the 
multitudes against the veto, and in favor of the benign in- 
fluences of the Bank, and its indispensable necessity as the 
mainspring of commercial activity and general industry ; while 
the Bank itself resolutely pursued a policy of rigorous con- 
traction, as if to impress the conviction of its power to do good 
by demonstrating its power to do harm, producing manifesta- 
tions of alarm and distreégs, real or fictitious, in all parts of the 
nation. Mr. Clay, the great champion of the Bank, was the 
candidate in opposition to General Jackson, and was fortified 
in his canvass by the greatest personal popularity ever enjoyed 
by an American statesman, and further strengthened by the 
whole manufacturing interest, on account of his zeal in favor of 
a high protective tariff. And yet the people dashed all the 
— hopes which these advantages had created, and ac- 
tually re-elected General Jackson by a greater vote, a greater 


popular majority, and a greater electoral vote, than he receiv- 
e 


ed at his first election. Of 288 electoral votes, Mr Clay re- 
ceived but 49, only 17 per cent. of the whole. Such a result, 
after so complete a canvass, ought to have been taken as con- 
clusive and final. It was as unwise as anti-republican to 
continue a political controversy which the people had so de- 
cisively settled, and in circumstances which made their decision 
so manifestly their deliberate and definitive determination. 
How much the country would have saved and gained, had 
such counsels rye and had all parties set themselves, 
with good faith and concert of purpose, to shape plans in the 
wisest way for the new state of things which the discontinu- 
ance of the National Bank would produce! There was then 
ample time for this; the charter had yet four years to run, and 
the Bank had two years allowed after that to close up its con- 
cerns. But other counsels prevailed . 

In his annual message, Dec. 1, 1832, General Jackson plainly 
declared his distrust of the solvency of the Bank, and his doubts 
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as to the safety of the public deposits there, and he ur 
Congress to make a thorough inquiry into the condition of the 
Bank. The insinuation of insolvency was received with gene- 
ral incredulity, and was regarded by multitudes even of the 
President’s friends, rather as a piece of sharp political practice 
against an adversary, than as a mark of faithful concern of the 
public interests entrusted to his care. The result has shown thesa- 
gacity with which an experienced man forms reliable opinions 
rom slight indications—a sagacity illustrated every day by 
shrewd brokers in our cities, who judge of the solvency of a 
house by signs that are wholly unobserved by the public. Con. 
gress took no decisive measures, and after the close of the ses. 
sion the President took such measures as were in his power to 
ascertain the character of the Bank administration, and, at 
length, in the month of September, 1833, he suddenly issued 
an order on all the collectors of the revenue henceforth to 
cease their deposits in the Bank of the United States, and to de- 
posit all moneys of the government in the state banks which 
were designated for that purpose. This measure, Colonel Ben- 
ton assures us, “ was the President’s own measure, conceived 
by him, carried out by him, defended by him, and its fate de 
ger upon him.” We will now let Colonel Benton tell a 
ittle of his own story, certain that he will take no undue pains 
to keep his own agency out of sight. 


“The fact of this removal was communicated to Congress in the annual mes- 
sage of the President. The reasons for it, and the mode of doing it, were re- 
served for a separate communication ; and especially a report from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, to whom belonged the absolute right of the removal, with- 
out assignment of any reasons, except to Congress, after the act was done. The 
order for the removal, as it was called--for it was only an order to the col- 
lectors of revenue, to cease making their deposits in that bank, leaving the 
amount actually in it to be drawn out at intervals, and in different sums, ac- 
cording to the course of the government disbursements—was issued the 22d of 
September, and signed by Roger B. Taney, Esq., the new Secretary of the 
Treasury, — in place of Mr. William J. Duane, who refusing to make 
the removal, upon the request of the President, was himself removed. 

“This measure, the ceasing to deposit the public moneys with the Bank of 
the United States, was the President’s own measure, conceived by him, carried 
out by him, defended by him, and its fate dependant upon him. He had coad- 
jutors in every part of the business, but the measure was his own. For this 

eroic civil measure, like a heroic military resolve, had to be the a 
one great mind—self-acting and poised--seeing its way through all difficulties 
and dangers, discerning ultimate triumph over all obstacles, in the determina 
tion to my mys them or to perish. Councils are good for safety, not for hero- 
ism—good for escapes from perils, and for retreats; but for action, and <4 
cially high and daring action, but one mind is wanted. The removal of the de 
posits was one act of that kind—high in daring, and requiring as much nerve 
as any ——— of arms, in which the President had ever been engaged. His 
military exploits had been of his own conception; his great civil acts were to 
be the same ; more impeded than promoted is 


y councils, And thus it was in 
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this case. The majority of his Cabinet were against him, his Secretary of the 
Treasury refused to execute his will, a few only, a fraction of the Cabinet and 
wme friends, concurred heartily in the act,—Mr. Taney, Attorney-General, Mr. 
Kendall, Mr. Francis P. Blair, editor of the Globe, and some few others. He 
took his measures carefully and deliberately, and with close regard to keeping 
himself demonstrably as well as actually right. Observation had only con- 
firmed his opinion, communicated to the previous Congress, of the misconduct 
of the institution, and the insecurity of the public moneys in it; and the almost 
manimous vote of the House of Representatives to the contrary, made no im- 
pression upon his strong conviction. Denied a legislative examination into its 
affairs, he determined upon an executive one, through inquiries put to the gov- 
ernment directors, and the researches into the state of the books, which the 
Seeretary of the Treasury had a right to make. Four of these directors, 
namely, Messrs. Henry P. Gilpin, John T. Sullivan, Peter Wager and Hugh N, 
Elderry, made two reports to the President, according to the duties assigned 
them, in which they showed great misconduct in its management, and a great 
perversion of its funds to undue and political purposes.” ol. I, pp. 873, 374. 


This bold stroke of policy by the old hero, brought the 
struggle to a crisis at once. It was a daring movement, a la 
Napoleon, but it was effected by the use of powers strictly 
constitutional, the supreme prerogatives which the Constitution 
has lodged in the hands of the President, the care of the execu- 
tion of the laws, and the power of removal and appointment of all 
his subordinates in the executive branch of the government, 
without which the government itself would become, like that 
of the city of New York, an unwieldy and disjointed congeries 
of coordinate departments, each chiefly effective in embar- 


_ the others. It was also fully justified at last by the re- 


sult, for it was manifestly in accordance with the will of the 
people, who had pronounced against the Bank in the election, 
and did not wish to be baffled of their purpose by any political 
chicanery ; and, besides, the final fate of the Bank has clear] 
proved that the suspicions of its insecurity as a place of deposit 
were well founded. In short, the removal of the deposits was an 
act of as true heroism.as ever was seen in war. A great public 
necessity was clearly seen, and it was well met; and the devel- 
opment which it made of the power of the government should 
forever remove the fears which the old Federalists used to cher- 
ish, that our form of government would soon break down by 
its own weakness. History has shown that the danger is not in 
that direction. 

The history of the struggle that ensued is as full of incidents 
and expedients, of bold strokes and masterly defenses, of deep 
plans and sharp conflicts, as any of the most wonderful of the 
world’s great battles. All the arts and resources of the govern- 
ment on one side, and ofa vast combination of wealth and talents 
on the other, were put in full requisition. There was no maneu- 
ver of political strategy left untried, in a struggle on which 
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vast interests were depending, and where neither party enter. 
tained the thought of surrender. And it was continued, the 
opponents of the Bank exulting in victory after victory, until 
the Bank was utterly exploded and annihilated, and itssupporter 
sought refuge in consigning their darling project to oblivion 
as “ an obselete idea.’ 

The great struggle in which democracy overthrew and de. 
molished the National Bank, possesses much more than a his. 
toric interest. As a development of the powers of the govern. 
ment, and of the resources o which the majority of the people 
can make itself dominant in the administration, in spite of any 
possible combinations of wealth, talents, position and prestige, 
or other political advantage in the minority, its lessons are of 
untold value. Its success is a guaranty of the practicability of 
all reforms ; for it proved that what the people will, must be; so 
that you have only to enlighten and reform the people, and the 
reform of the government must follow. We might pursue this 
thought through a variety of details to almost any assignable 
extent. But we have even now reserved less space than we de- 
sired to occupy with a few thoughts illustrative of the bearings 
of this history on another and greater struggle, in which democ- 
“<= is called to a life-and-death conflict against slavery. 

he — great political question now pressing upon the Amer. 
ican people for their decision, respects the constitutional rela- 
tions of slavery. The moral character of the system, its bear 
ings upon religion and morals, upon education and civilization, 
upon the financial interests of the States where it exists or of 
the whole country, and the just and wise method of dealing 
with it under all these aspects, may affect our conclusions con- 
cerning its political relations, but they are distinct from these, 
and may be determined either for or against the system, with- 
out necessarily determining the exact oes which slavery ocev- 
ies as an existing practice under the Federal Constitution. It 
is this latter question which is up now, and which the people of 
the United States alone can settle. It is of minor importance 
to know how any party leader, or any class or combination of 
politicians may propose to settle the question ; their settlements 
are like a dam of twigs and turf across the mountain torrent, 
which only increases the fury of the stream by its temporary 
obstruction. The people must settle it; and in order to this, 
—_ must have it before them, and have it so fully presented 
and discussed that they can understand it, and be left so far 
free from blind prejudice and heated passion that they can de 
cide upon it deliberately, according to the difficulty and impor- 
tance of the question. Then they will decide it in accordance 
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qith the good old principles of democracy—in full accordance 
with the sovereignty of the States, and with the great safeguards 
of individual rights and personal freedom. No other decision 
than this can Be final, no patch-work settlement ignoring these 

t principles can be permanent. When it is settled right, it 
will be settled finally and forever, and that settlement alone will 
effect a real pacification. 

In considering the question what democracy is likely to do 
with slavery, when it has taken it in hand for a final disposal, 
we naturally turn, in the first place, to the most reliant and per- 
sistent champion of democracy who flourished during the “ thir- 
ty years ” now recently passed by. The “ History ” before us 
is by no means barren of revelations on this subject. Colonel 
Benton came into public life as a statesman on the top wave of 
an excitement which he himself had, as he claims, a principal 
share in producing. The Missouri compromise of 1820 had in- 
deed passed without his agency, and he shows conclusively (Vol. 
J, Chap. 2) that it was a Southern measure, allowing Missouri 
to come into the Union without abolishing slavery, but prohib- 
iting the existence of slavery in all the rest of the Louisiana 
purchase lying north of 36° 30’ N. Lat. Colonel Benton says: 
“The unity of the slave States in the Senate, where the meas- 
ure originated, is shown by the journal, not on the motion to 
insert the section constituting the compromise, (for on that mo- 
tion the yeas and nays were not taken,) but on the motion to 
strike it out, when they were taken, and showed 30 votes for the 
compromise and 15 against it—every one of the latter from the 
non-slaveholding States—the former comprehending every slave 
State vote present, and a few from the North.” Vol. I, p. 8. 
This proves it to have been a southern measure, and he affirms 
truly that “ the event put the seal upon that character by showing 
itto be acceptable to the South. But,” he adds, “it had not 
allayed the northern feeling against an increase of slave States.” 
It was under this state of things that “the State of Missouri 
made her constitution, sanctioning slavery, and forbidding the 
legislature to interfere with it.” ‘He adds : 


“This prohibition, not usual in state constitutions, was the effect of the Mis- 
souri controversy and of foreign interference, and was adopted for the sake of 
peace—for the sake of internal tranquillity—and to prevent the agitation of the 
tlave question. I was myself the instigator of that prohibition, and the cause 
of its being put into the constitution,—though not a member of the conven- 
tion, being greatly opposed to slavery agitation and slavery extension.” 


This sentence may be taken as defining the position which 
the Colonel ever after desired to be understood as occupying, that 
of afirm and fearless champion for the South, and a resolute 
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oe of agitation on the subject of slavery. Let us look a 
the consistency of this policy, and its productiveness. He shows 
abundantly that the people of the North and their representa. 
tives in Congress, always paid a just and kind regard to the 
rights and the interests of the South. This is seen in theirsup. 
port of measures for the removal of the Indians from the south. 
ern States, in the diplomacy of the government for the benefit 
of the South, in the debate on Foot’s resolutions in 1830, and on 
every occasion where there was an opportunity for magnanini- 
ty and justice to display themselves. On the plan for the re. 
moval of the Indians from Georgia and other southern States, 
adopted in 1824, he says— 


“It was a plan of inestimable importance to the southern and western 
States, but impossible without the hearty concurrence ofthe northern and non. 
slaveholding States. It might awaken the slavery question, hardly got to sl 
after the alarming agitations of the Missouri controversy. The States and ter. 
ritories to be relieved were slave-holding. ‘To remove the Indians would be to 
make room for the spread of slaves. No removal could be effected without the 
double process of a treaty and an appropriation act—the treaty to be ratified 
by two-thirds of the Senate, where the slave and free States were equal, and the 
appropriation to be obtained from Congress, where free States held a majority 
oF members. It was evident that the execution of the whole plan was in the 
hands of the free States. And nobly did they do their duty by the South, * 
® And [, who was an actor in that transaction, who reported the bills 
and advocated the treaties which brought this great benefit to the South and 
West, and witnessed the cordial support of the members from the free States, 
without whose concurrence they could not have been passsd—I, who wish for 
harmony and concord among all the States and sections of this Union, oweit to 
the cause of truth and justice, and to the cultivation of fraternal feelings, to bear 
this faithful testimony to the just and faithful conduct of the non-slaveholding 
States in relieving the southern and western States from so large an incun- 
brance, and aiding the extension of their settlement and cultivation.” Vol. J, 
pp. 28, 29. 


And after the conclusion of the Creek treaty of removal, in 
1826, for the sole benefit of Georgia, he says— 


“Tt was an incalculable advantage to her, and sought in vain under southern 
Presidents—Jefferson, Madison and Monroe—(who could only obtain part con- 
cessions from the Indians)—and now accomplished under a northern President, 
with the full concurrence and support of the northern delegations in Congress; 
for the northern representatives in the House voted the appropriations to carry 
the treaty into effect, as readily as the northern senators weted the ratification 
of the treaty itself. Candid men, friends to the harmony and stability of this 
Union, should remember these things when they hear the northern States, on 
account of the conduct of some societies and individuals, charged with unjast 
and criminal designs towards the South.” pp. 59. 


This testimony to the justice and generosity always exhibited 
by the North to the South, is in strict accordance with historic 
truth, and it comes with no small force from the author of the 
eternal-slavery clause in the Missouri constitution, inserted asa 
gratuitous flout, at the very moment when the public mind of the 
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North was yet sore under its sad defeat in 1820. And it suggests 
the inquiry whether the North has ever in a single instance re- 
ceived a corresponding treatment—the South sacrificing its 
honor and violating its most cherished principles in voluntary 
concession to a naked and insolent demand of the North. And 
we cannot but admire the frankness of our author, who seems 
to conceal nothing, when he tells us of another demand which 
he himself made upon the forbearance and generosity of the 
North, in what he rather daintily calls the «Extension of the 
Missouri caaco ee Vol. I, Chap. 137. It was the ingenious 
scheme by which he succeeded in conveying to the State of Mis- 
souri the triangular tract of territory lying between what was 
originally its eastern boundary and the Missouri river—some- 
times called the Platte Purchase—now divided into the coun- 
ties of Platte, Buchanan, Andrew, Holt, Atchison and Noda- 
way, the chief seat of the borderruffians. It was a gratuitous 
and wanton breach of the compact of the Missouri Comprom- 
ise, by converting free soil into slave soil, for the enlargement 
of a State already the largest in the Union, and at the very 
height of one of the sharpest excitements produced in Congress 
in 1836, by the indignity with which anti-slavery petitions were 
treated. Our author says— 


“In the face of all these discouraging attacks, the two Missouri senators, 
Messrs. Benton and Linn, commenced their operations. The first step was to 
procure a bill for the alteration of the compromise line, and the extension of 
the boundary. It was obtained from the Judiciary Committee, reported by 
Mr. John M. Clayton, of Delaware, and passed the Senate without opposition. 
It went to the House of Representatives, and found there no serious ve 
to its passage. A treaty was negotiated with the Sac and Fox Indians to 
whom the country was assigned, and was ratified by the requisite two thirds. 
And this, besides doing an act of generous justice to the State of Missouri, was 
the noble answer which northern members gave to the imputed design of abol- 
ishing slavery in the States! actually extending it! and by an addition equal 
in extent to such states as Delaware and Rhode Island; and by its fertility 
equal to one of the third class of states.” 


One cannot but surmise that in writing this voluntary tribute 
tothe noble magnanimity of the North, the venerable senator 
must have felt his ribs dilate with the slightest kind of inward 
chuckle at the success of the “ operations ” by which Congress 
had been so adroitly circumvented, and the national and state 
and personal honor pledged in the Missouri Compromise so cool- 
ly sacrificed. What a guaranty for peace and what a source of 
prosperity would have remained to the Territory of Kansas, had 
the original boundary been preserved, giving to Kansas the 
control of both banks of the Kissonri, from the mouth of Kan- 
sasriver, upward! But there isa further lesson to be learned. 
It was for the aggrandizement of his State that Mr. Benton de- 
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scended to this notable trick of political legerdemain. It went 
to strengthen the slave-interest in the western section—that in. 
terest which has finally trampled upon the “ Thirty Years in 
the Senate,” and driven the old and ever-devoted servant of the 
State out of the national councils, and covered his old with 
public reproach. Here is the home of Atchison and the seat 
of his power. But for this act of sordid and reckless selfishness, 
the thought of blotting out the compromise line would never 
have been entertained. By this act the ascendancy of theslave 
interest in the councils of Missouri, was secured for a generation. 
This has deranged the credit of Missouri, and disabled her from 
carrying out her system of railroads, and thus thwarted that other 
darling project of the Senator, which he had calculated on as his 
fruit in his old age, and the crowning of his political career—the 
Pacific Railroad—now paralyzed and at astand-still for an indefi- 
nite period. This one act of wrong has spread border-ruffianism 
over the fertile prairies of Kansas, carrying fire and sword and ev- 
ery conceivable outrage among the peaceful settlers. This has 
furnisned the point d’appui of that piratical blockade along the 
Missouri river, which is now directing the course of travel across 
the State of Iowa, hastening on the completion of the Iowa lines 
of railroad, diverting the course of travel of the far West and the 
npper Missouri forever away from St. Louis to Davenport and 
Burlington and Chicago, and destroying the hope and even the 
probability of making Missouri the thoroughfare and St. Louis 
the entrepot of the great national railroad to the shores of the 
Pacific. To the North, to Missouri, to Mr. Benton, the results 
of that annexation have brought as signal a retribution as can 
be found in the whole history of the providence of God. 

The present state of the country is the most striking com- 
ment upon the favorite policy of our senator, opposition alike 
to slavery agitation and slavery extension. We could wish he 
might be permited to add ten or fifteen years more to his life, 
with the faculty to note and to describe the results of that 
policy which those years shall disclose. The truth is, Mr. 

enton and those who have acted with him have pursued 
towards the evil of slavery-ascendancy a policy directly the 
reverse of that which they carried out so successfully towards 
the kindred but lesser evil of bank-ascendancy in the govern- 
ment. In the latter their policy was that of ceaseless — 
tion, and utter disregard of clamor and of threats, from what- 
ever quarter or however sustained, a bold and almost desperate 
practice, startling by its novelty, and carrying prerogative up 
to the utmost verge of constitutional limits, trampling down 
opposition, provoking and then taunting, and then curbing the 
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angry passions of opponents, carrying on a warfare which ad- 
mitted of no compromise or quarter, hunting the “ monster” 
through all his subterfuges until he was harried to death, as- 
sailing and as far as possible overbearing State laws and insti- 
tutions without scruple, cutting off the government from the 
ordinary mercantile conveniences in the transaction of its busi- 
ness, leaving no stone unturned, and no act of denunciation or 
of intolerance untried, in order to effect “ the divorce of bank 
and state.” All these lessons of tactics, of stoic firmness, 
of heroic daring, of indomitable persistence, are on re- 
cord and available, as precedents and encouragements in the 

ater struggle now fairly commenced and never to end but 
in the similar “divorce of slavery and state.” May a merciful 
providence open the eyes of the people, unite and guide their 
councils, with equal wisdom and firmness, and send above all 
other gifts, “the man for the hour,” tostand in the breach, and 
be the chosen and trusted leader of the host to the last and 
—— triumph of American democracy, in the triumph over 

e political ascendancy of slavery. 





Arr. V.—IS THE PULPIT LOSING ITS POWER! 


Tae Pulpit is the right arm of Christianity. Whatever 
affects its Parity or its power should command the instant 


attention o 
guides. 

The apprehension that the pulpit in the present age is losing 
the effectiveness which once characterized it, is becoming too 
_ and too painful to be overlooked. The description of 

e deterioration complained of is far from uniform, and the 
remedies proposed are as various almost as the voices that have 
spoken. Perhaps we shall aid our readers in the investigation 
of the subject, by collecting some of the numerous utterances 
which have arrested our own attention. 

The eminent Dr. Spring, in his work on the “Power of the 
Pulpit,” in a most earnest chapter on ministerial education 
says: “ We have intimated that the pulpit is less werful 
than it was in the days of our fathers, and this acknowledgment 

VOL. XIV. 27 


the churches, and especially of their teachers and 
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comes to us from quarters from which it might be least 
expected. The existing ministry are not backward in announce. 
ing the mournful fact. 

“One of the most venerable and experienced teachers in the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton makes the following faith- 
ful statement on this subject, in an address to the students in 
that institution, which has been read with great interest, and 
has given great satisfaction, both to the churches and pastors, 
Says Dr. Miller: ‘ A little more than three-quarters of a century 
ago, there was a considerable number of ministers in the Presby- 
terian Church in this country, who deserved to be called illus- 
trious ; men at once eminent for the fervur of their piety, the 
activity of their zeal, the vigor of their talents, the extent of 
their erudition, and their commanding influence. The genera- 
tion of ministers next to them were as a body little if any les 
distinguished. But, I ask, have we an equally illustrious list 
to show at this hour, in proportion to our greatly augmented 
numbers and advantages? It would rejoice my heart if I could 
think it possible. We cannot, however, I think, so far impose 
upon ourselves as to deem it possible. The most mortifyi 
facts of a contradictory character stare us in the face.’” Dr. 
Spring then quotes from Professor Park, of Andover, the sen- 
tence: “The effectiveness of the pulpit in comparison with 
other efficiencies, has declined among us to an alarming extent 
within the last fifty years.” 

The cause, or at least one prominent cause of this deteriora- 
tion, in the opinion of Dr. Spring, is to be found in the modern 
Seminary system of theological education, which produces 
learning and intellectual finish, rather than piety, practical 
wisdom, or true ministerial strength. 

The remedies he proposes are, a more faithful and truly pas- 
toral supervision of the young men in Theological Seminaries, 
and by that means a more thorough sifting of their qualifica- 
tions for the sacred work ; and the filling of theological profes 
sorships exclusively with men of ania devotedness, of ripe 
experience, and of distinguished success in the pastoral office. 

at are the causes and the remedies of the evil in question, in 
the judgment of Dr. Miller and of Prof. Park, we are not 
informed. 

In the New York Observer of Dec. 30th, 1852, a remarkable 
series of articles on the Degeneracy of the Modern Pulpit, was 
introduced with the following among other editorial remarks: 

“ We have for some time past been inclined to fear that there 
is a tendency among the junior preachers in the orthodox 
pulpit to ignore the system embraced in the doctrines of grace, 
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and to substitute an intellectual, sentimental and humanitarian 
divinity, in the place of repentance, faith, and the great atone- 
ment. As Daniel Webster said, they take a text in the Bible 
and preach out of the newspapers, instead of addressing the 
heart and conscience of men with those el truths which 
are as essential to salvation as air to animal life. But before 
venturing to make any remarks, we addressed a letter to a 
venerable gg ge whose position, acquaintance and wisdom 
would enable him to speak advisedly and prudently. We 
invite attention to his discriminating and judicious reply.” 

The seat of the disease, in the opinion of the Observer, is 
clearly indicated. The doctrines of the Cross are ignored, and 
a system, the product of human reason, substituted in their 
place. Any one acquainted with the Observer can easily 
develop this idea, and point out the remedy required. 

From the letter thus introduced, and which we may be per- 
mitted to state, came from the theological chair in New 
Haven, we quote as follows: 

“I am well convinced that the preaching of the Congrega- 
tional ministry of Connecticut, has within these some years 
past changed for the worse. 

“The doctrines of grace are not as they once were, stated, ex- 
plained, proved, dwelt on as themes for sermons, used as the 
word which has spirit and life. Instead of this, the tendency has 
been to rhetorical excellence, to novel and ingenious, and es- 
pecially original modes of exhibiting truth, to adopt themes that 
shall entertain, instead of the old worn-out and disgusting 
topics of doctrinal theology. Theology is getting out of 
date, at least with the people. It is dry, it is dull. e pulpit 
is the place for flowers and flourish, not tosay the clouds and neb- 
ulosity of transcendentalism. The people must be made to 
wonder and gaze, and to be attracted, and if truth will not do it, 
— in its naked simplicity and power, it must be 
yperbolized into falsehood, or monstrosities. For some years 
Ihave been talking on the subject with ministers, and young 
men destined to the ministry, but, as I fear, to little purpose. 
Fashion, the popular taste and standard, are against me. The 
causes of the change need investigation. I should be highly 
gratified to see a Raconghh discussion of it by one able to do it 
justice. Ihave often conversed with some «f our older min- 
isters concerning it, whose views, I am sure, correspond with 
my own.” 

ese extracts will sufficiently indicate the views of Dr. 
Taylor. We may, however, remark, that although he concurs 
in the expression used by the Observer, that the doctrines of 
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ce are ignored, he means by the doctrines of grace some. 
thing a little different from that which is in the mind of the 
Observer. That journal means the simple gospel of the West- 
minster Assembly, free from any philosophy, save the philo- 
sophy of hyper-conservatism ; while Dr. Taylor means the gospel 
as illustrated and vindicated by his own philosophical system, 
and commended to every man’s intelligence and conscience by 
its intrinsic reasonableness. 

The letter of Dr. Taylor, with the remarks of the editor, 
drew out a series of communications from a correspondent to 
us unknown, who begins by fully endorsing the views already 
expressed as to the deterioration of the pulpit. He says to the 
editors—* The great body of that class of ministers and Chris- 
tians who constitute the ‘salt of the earth,’ thank you for the 
timely and effective manner in which you have called atten- 
tion to the subject. Your Connecticut correspondent has in- 
deed drawn a startling and melancholy picture of the existing 
tendency and fashion within his circle of observation. But to 
the best of my knowledge and belief, he has not overdrawn it.” 

This writer then quotes Dr. Woods as saying. “Tt is one of 
the unfavorable circumstances of the present day, that there is 


a decline in the spirit and power of Ss, He also 
uotes, through Dr. Woods, from Professor Shepard of Bangor, 


observations such as these: “ It seems to be generally admitted 
that the pulpit has not the power it once had. Both in deep 
piety, and sound practical talent, there seems to be a falling 
off.” Another unfavorable circumstance,” says Dr. Woods, 
“is an abatement’ in the fullness and strength of doctrine. 
Another enfeebling device is, to mix the truth with something 
else. The intellect insists upon showing itself in some curious 
feats. There must be a display. There is an effort to make 
literary sermons, intellectual sermons, great sermons. The 
hearers feel it—the pious and discerning mourn over it. There 
is a sad missing of the great object of preaching, viz, to meet 
men’s souls with God’s truth.” The writer in the Observer 

roceeds to wy rey into the cause of this state of things; and 

e concludes that “the deep and fundamental cause of the 
evil, to which both people and priest are accessory, most mani- 
festly is, a decay of wtal piety, in other words, of faith in 
God and His word. Whether the people in reality love this 
flashy rhetoric and co ee brilliancy better than truth, or 
whether they reluctantly patronize it, as the most promising 
means, in the public taste, of building up congregations, or 
whether ministers for like reasons run into it, they all alike 
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betray unbelief in the perfection of God’s character, word, and 
ordiances.” 

Of course, the fundamental remedy for all this, in the view 
of this writer, is, “a higher tone of piety among the ministers 
and Churches. O how greatly does the Church in this, and 
all her other interests, need a plentiful effusion of the Spirit.” 

The Observer informs us that during the progress of this dis- 
cussion, very numerous testimonies, approving and confirming 
the opinions advanced, were received from various and the high- 
est sources. 

Substantially harmonious with the above, though taken from 
a different stand-point, are the views of Dr. Hawes, as given in 
his sermon before the Albany Convention, Oct., 1852. Some 
of his words are these :— 

“ Preaching may be learned, may be eloquent, may be very 
interesting and stirring as an exhibition of talent and genius, 
and yet have no claim whatever to the character of evangelical 
preaching. It may discourse elegantly and forcibly on moral 
topics, it may discuss the nature and destiny of man as ration- 
al and immortal, the law and government of God, the guilt 
and punishment of sin, and the retributions of a future judg- 
ment,—all subjects of importance and not to be excluded from 
their proper place in the instructions of the pulpit, and yet, 
there may be in all this so little reference to Ghrist and him 
crucified ; so little of the peculiar spirit of the gospel as a sys- 
tem of mediation and mercy for lost men, that it can with no 
propriety be regarded as preaching Christ, or as evangelical in 
its character. And here, there can be no doubt, lies a chief 
defect in the preaching of the present day. It does not give 
sufficient prominency to Christ, to his person, to his character, 
to his work in giving himself to die for the sins of the world. 
It dwells not enongh on topics immediately connected with the 
atoning sacrifice and mediation of Christ, and the subjects which 
it does discuss are not viewed sufficiently in their relation to 
Christ. But the preaching which is essentially defective in this 
particular, cannot deserve the name of evangelical preaching, 
nor can it convince of sin, nor bring the soul to Christ, nor 
build it up in joy, in faith, and hope. It is not owned of God 
as his wisdom and power unto salvation.” 

This language speaks for itself. The evil and the remedy, in 
the judgment of Dr. Hawes, need no clearer indication. 

In the Presbyterian Review for September, 1855, is an in- 
teresting article entitled “ Effective Preaching the want of the 
Time.” This article opens with the declaration, that “a less 
than intimate acquaintance with the condition of American 
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Christendom, as to its ministry, is sufficient to convince any 
unprejudiced and thinking man, that our pulpit is not now 
= to the work which it is its office to perform, the work 
which the church expects, and which the condition of the 
world demands that it should accomplish.” After adding that 
in expressing this opinion, he speaks not for himself alone, but 
for many of his brethren who are masters in Israel, this writer 
proceds to notice the various and partially conflicting views 
upon this subject, which different writers express. 

“Some denominations are calling for more learning in the 

ulpit, while others seem ready to allow it to be superseded 
if only unction can be secured. Some ery out for the entire 
abandonment of “ Notes ;” much more of the completely writ- 
ten discourse; while others tenaciously contend for the pre- 
sence and even the rigid use of the manuscript. One writer 
asks for A argue seeddiiags anuther desires a more intellectual 
style. Let us have a return, says one, of the old exposito 
style of presenting truths; the finished essay, says another, is 
more in keeping with the intellectual conditions of the age. 
Thus some are saying one thing, some another, while all agree 
in demanding a change in the preaching of the present.” 

This writer does not propose to show conclusively the causes 
or the remedy for the evil which he deplores; he rather seeks 
to awaken attention and provoke the investigations of others. 
He remarks, however, that “ we cannot spare from our pulpit 
any of its learning;” and that “ our pulpit needs adaptation to 
the mind and heart of society.” Under the latter head are 
some suggestions on the subject of unwritten sermons, to which 
we desire to call attention. 

He says, very forcibly, “ Reading is not preaching. Will an 
advocate who conducts the cause of an alledged murderer, con- 
‘tent himself with reading a stale, dry learned law paper before 
that jury upon whose decision hangs his client’s life? We ob- 
ject not to the written sermon, if it be composed as a@ sermon,— 
composed, we mean, in the midst of all the excitement 
of the public occasion preconceived, brought into exist- 
ence beforehand, in the study, by the student’s imagination, 
preached as one might say, to his people sitting before his men- 
tal eye, hanging upon his lips for words of life, their various 
states and needs rising up before him ; preached from the over- 
flowings of a bendened, ardent, believing mind, and then trans- 
ferred to the pages of the manuscript to be preached again on 
the Sabbath. On no other terms, as we believe, is the manu- 
script, the entirely written sermon, admissible; and if a man 
cannot do this, if he has not power enough to preach in his 
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study, to call up his congregation before him by a stroke of 
genius, we strongly urge him to study and to practice the ex- 
tempore art. ere will then be hope that some flashes of 
brilliancy, of power, of success, will occasionally escape from 
his mind, and that thus a little relief will be obtained from the 
written, frigid, powerless essay. We presume to advise our 
brethren of the ministry to throw themselves more upon their 
own lingual resources, at least once upon the Lord’s day, as 
well as at the weekly lecture.” 

We have now to present some expressions of views, quite 
from a different quarter and not altogether harmonious with 
those already noticed. They are from a discourse delivered to 
the Alumni of Andover Theological Seminary, at its anniversary 
in 1851, by the Rev. Worthington Smith, D. D., then President 
of Burlington College, but now gone to his rest. We quote 
from a synopsis of this remarkable discourse, in the Independent. 
The text,—“ If I have told you of earthly things and ye 
believe not, how shall ye believe if I tell of heavenly things?” 
yielded as a subject, “the true method of religious inquiry 
and instruction.” Upon this subject the following propositions 
and remarks were made to converge their light. (1.) “ Certain 
elements of religious truth may be assumed as potentially pre- 
sent in the minds of men. Christ made his appeal to Nico- 
demus to those interior truths, instead of homilizing upon the 
great end of his own coming. (2.) Christian knowiedes is pro- 

essive, and follows the low of growth, exemplified in the 

ings of life. Nothing is truth to us, except as it awakens into 
a conscious state those germs of truth which exist in every 
mind. (3.) The higher truths of religion can be apprehended 
only as we begin with the more simple and obvious. The 
beginning of the gospel is to be found, in an important sense, in 
our own breasts. (4.) The true method of religious inquiry 
requires that Divine truth become subjective. Assent is not 
enough, nor nécessarily leads to the inward knowledge required. 
An inward, imperishable conviction is needed, by which the 
heart receives the testimony. . . . Inferences. (1.) The 
validity and force of the a priori method of investigating truth. 
By ignoring it, we repel many minds, and reduce religious 
a from a system to an aggregate. (2.) Not to dis- 
parage the aid of Reason. Nor does this disparage Revelation, 
whose office is to call forth and answer questions from within. 
By In imparting religious instruction to men, not to invert the 
order of Divine truth. (4.) The chief reason why the higher 
truths of religion are so often rejected. It is because the work 
is not begun within, that errors have so extensively prevailed. 
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Many ecavil against the truths of religion for no other reason 
than that they have not been led forward to them from first and 
acknowledged principles. (5.) The inexcusableness of those 
who reject those first principles. The truth is nigh thee O man, 
in thine own soul, in these first principles. Wilt thou say, ‘I 
had no Bible,’ God will answer, ‘thou needest none.’ Wilt 
thou say, ‘I could not reconcile Reason with Scripture, nay, 
Scripture with itself,’ God will answer, ‘ thou wast not requir. 
ed to do either, but only to reconcile thyself to God.’ In your 
own heart lie first principles which, if rightly used, will carry 
you on to salvation. (6.) The source whence is to come the 
revival of that power of the pulpit over the popular mind, 
which is to introduce the final triumph of religion. Never 
were the altars of the Church loaded with such wealth of learn- 
ing and scholarship, and cultivated taste, and artistic power, as 
at present. Yet never did the mind of Christendom show less 
subjection to its influence than now. The people have been 
elevated, and he who would move them must begin within. 
Until the preacher becomes the interpreter of the soul as well 
as of the Word, the pulpit will fail to assert its true powers.” 
It will be seen at a pcan that the philosophy of preaching, 
in the view of President Smith, is widely different from that 


embraced by nearly all the writers —— quoted. The 


two views thus indicated may be represented respectively by 

the words authority and reason, Divine and human, and they 

constitute the two most important phases of the general sub- 

ject. The grand problem is rightly to estimate, and thus to 
rmonize, these two ideas. 

Whatever opinions men may hold concerning the pastor of 
the Plymouth Church in Brooklyn as a preacher, and whatever 
may be his real merit, the extent to which he commands the 
popular ear renders his theory and practice worthy of study. 

A recent utterance of his, in the form of a letter to the Inde 
pendent, from the scene of his early ministry in the West, has 
attracted the writer’s attention. He says: “In this room we 
ara the first real sermon that we ever uttered. We had 

elivered hundreds before, but till then the sermon was the end, 
and not the means. We had a vague idea that truth was to be 
poreenes, and that then it was to be left to do its work, under 

od’s blessing, as best it might. The results were not satisfying. 
Why should not preaching do now what it did in the Apostles’ 
days? Why should it be a random and unrequited effort? 
These thoughts grew, and the want of fruits was so painful, 
that we determined to make a careful examination of the 
Apostles’ preaching, to see what it was that made it so emme- 
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mediately efficient. We found that they laid a foundation 
first, of historical truth, common to them and their auditors ; 
that this mass of truth was then concentrated upon the hearers 
in the form of an intense ae application and appeal ; 
that the language was not philosophical and scholastic, but the 
language of common life. We determined to try the same. 
We considered what moral truths were admitted by everybody, 
and gathered many of them together. We considered how 
they could be so combined as to press men toward a religious 
state. We recalled to mind the character and condition of 
many whom we knew would be present; and then, after as 
earnest a prayer as we ever offered, and with trembling so- 
licitude, we went to the academy, and preached the new ser- 
mon. The Lord gave it power, and ten or twelve persons were 
aroused by it, and led ultimately to a religious life. This was 
the most memorable day of my ministerial life. The idea was 
born. Preaching was a definite and practical thing. Our - le 
needed certain moral changes. Preaching was only a met oft of 
oes truth, not for the sake of the truths themselves, but for 
the results to be sought in men. Man was the thing. Hence- 


forth our business was, to work upon man; to study him; to 
stimulate, and educate him. A sermon was good that had 
power on the heart, and was good for nothing, no matter how 
gnod, that had no moral power on man. Others had learned 


It was the surest of means in every man who was emi- 
nent for usefulness in preaching. But no man can inherit ex- 
perience. It must be born in each man for himself. After 
the light dawned I could then see how plainly Jonathan Ed- 
wards’ sermons were so made. Those gigantic applications of 
his were only the stretching out of the arms of the sermon upon 
the hearts and lives of the audience. I could see now, and 
wondered that I had not seen it before. But having caught 
the idea, I went eagerly through Edwards, to see how he took 
aim. I found his sermon to be, either a statement and es- 
tablishment of a plain principle, or an exceedingly abundant 
collection of scriptural teachings around some great central 
truth. This was not, however, the sermon, it was only a battery 
thrown up. The canonading was yet to come on. en from 
those bulwarks and batteries, came a fire upon the life, the 
hearts, the character, the conduct of living men, just as they 
lived in Edwards’ days, such as I think no uninspired man ever 
surpassed, if any ever equaled it. I never could read that ser- 
mon, ‘Sinners in the hands of an angry God,’ at one ae 
I think a person of moral sensibility, alone, at midnight, - 
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ing that awful discourse, would well nigh go crazy. He would 
hear the judgment trump, and see the advancing heaven, and 
the day of doom would beste to mantle him with its shrond, 
The Acts of the Apostles, and Edwards’ Sermons were the two 
masters at whose feet we sat, while learning that preaching is 
only another name for taking hold of men, and molding them.” 

recisely what Mr. er means in the sentence, “ We 
had delivered hundreds of sermons before, but till then the 
sermon was the end, and not the means,” we do not understand, 
We cannot easily conceive of an intelligent minister so forget- 
ful of the principle which Mr. Beecher is asserting, as to have 
experienced precisely the change which he describes. We can 
see, however, that superior earnestness, directness, and closeness, 
especially in the application of the discourse, are involved in the 
new idea. And although the passage, as a whole, much needs 
a more philosophical, or, at least, a more prosaic explanation, 
it is richly worthy to be cast into the crucible of thought, in 
reference to this subject. 

Among the works mentioned in terms of respect in the arti- 
cle in the Presbyterian Review, already quoted, is one entitled 
“ Preaching required by the Times,” by Abel Stevens, a promi- 
nent preacher, writer and editor, of the Methodist Church, in 
the eo | of New York. This writer swells the complaint, that 
the pulpit is losing the power which it wielded in a former age; 
but his idea of the causes and the remedy of the evil, differs 
from that of others whom we have noticed. He is an admirer 
of the old Methodism, and thinks that, in true power the genv- 
ine Methodist pulpit Aas been second to none since the days of 
the Apostles. The principal elements of its superiority, he 
thinks, are four, viz, its extempore address; its aim at direct 
and immediate results; its free, simple, familiar style, in dis 
tinction from the straight jacket of scientific homiletics and 
conventional dignity ; and its topics, almost exclusively the 
vital, elementary truths of the gospel. Other denominations, 
in his view, have lost in power, in so far as they have p 
all, or a part of these elements, in an inferior degree, and the 
Methodist pulpit is losing, if it is learning to look abroad, rather 
than to its own history, for objects of imitation. There is much 
truth and good sense, which we should do well to consider, in 
this volume; and there is much also, to which neither we nor 
our readers would be likely to assent, and which was not in- 
tended for our use. 

In support of his demand for a more untrammeled and inar- 
tificial style in preaching, Mr. Stevens introduces a quotation 
from no less an authority than the late Henry Ware, Jr., as fol 
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lows: “ When a young man leaves the seclusion of a student’s 
lifeto preach to his fellow men, he is likely to speak to them 
aif they were scholars. He imagines them to be capable of 
appreciating the niceties of method and style, and to be affect- 
ed by the same sort of sentiment, illustration and cool remark 
which affect those who have been accustomed to be guided by 
thedumb and lifeless pages of a book. He therefore talks ‘to 
them calmly, is more anxious for correctness than impression, 
fears to make more noise or to have more motion than the very 
letters on his manuscript, addressing himself, as he thinks, to 
the intellectual part of man ; but he forgets that the intellectu- 
alman is not very easy of access, and must be approached 
through the senses, and affections, and imagination.” Prof. 
Ware also makes a statement concerning Chalmers which will 
be unexpected to many of our readers, but which we shall leave 
to be verified by themselves. ‘ Chalmers,” says Ware, “ aban- 
doned the pure and measured style, and adopted a heterogene- 
ous mixture of the gaudy, the pompous and the cclinayial, of- 
fensive to the ears of literary men, but highly acceptable to 
those who are less biased by a standard taste and established 
models. We need not go to the extreme of Chalmers, for there 
isno necessity for false taste, but we should doubtless gain by 
adopting his principle.” 

Mr. Stevens also cites the authority of Prof. Ware in favor 
of extemporaneous preaching. “There is,” says Prof. W., “at 
least one consequence likely to result from the study of this art 
and the attempts to practice it, which would alone be a sufficient 
reason for urging it earnestly. I mean its probable effect in 
breaking up the constrained, formal and scholastic mode of ad- 
dress which follows from his college duties, and keeps him from 
immediate contact with the hearts of his fellow men.” 

Prof. W. has also some remarks on the relation of extempora- 
neous preaching to the best intellectual habits, which are worthy 
ofnotice. ‘The minister must keep himself occupied, reading, 
thinking, investigating, thus having his mind always awake and 
active. This is a far better preparation than the bare writing 
of sermons, for it exercises the powers more, and keeps them 
bright. He who is always thinking may expend on each indi- 
vidual effort less time, because he can think at once fast and 
well. Some discourses, indeed, ought to be written, for thesake 
of writing, and some demand a sort of investigation to which 
the use of the pen is essential. But then, with a large propor- 
tion of the topics on which a minister should preach, he is ~ 
fectly familiar, and an hour to arrange his ideas and collect 
illustrations, is abundantly sufficient.” Mr. Stevens himself, 
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(Ang, 
it should be remembered, disclaims in the strongest manner, ql] 
qoney with the practice of preaching with little preparatory 

ought. His rules for extemporaneous preaching are y 
stringent and comprehensive, in requiring the most perfect pre- 
vious digestion, not only of the principles, but even of the snb- 
ordinate thoughts and illustrations. 

The original object of the present writing is now accom. 
plished. It was our design to provoke and facilitate investiga. 
tion by collecting the thoughts of others, rather than to present 
the results of our own thinking. But — are crowdin, 
for utterance, and we cannot refrain from o — a slight con- 
tribution toward the discussion which we hope the subject will 
receive. 

In the firsé place the complaints of deterioration in the preach- 
ing of the eae day, are not to be taken without some abate. 
ment. Different causes in different cases contribute to give to 
these complaints something of the air of exaggeration. Some 
of these are made by old men, who, by a natural infirmity 
of age, can see no brightness, or beauty, or glory like those 
which shone on the earth when they were young. Other 
complainants are men of narrow minds and one idea, who can 
— only their own single aspect of gospel truth and gos 
pel power ; and since that does not monopolize the attention of 
the Christian world so much as they think it ought, they are 
disheartened and out of humor, and think that “ Ichabod” is 
written upon the churches and pulpits of the age. Others still 
cannot see the difference between the mutable and the permanent 
in religion, and so when times and ages change, as change they 
will, changing with them the accidents of religion, they suppose 
religion itself to be corrupted, and the ark of God in danger, 
Many also ascribe to the weakness of the pulpit that which 
is really due to the waning power of authority in matters of 
faith, and the increased freedom of thought which belongs to 
the present age. Fifty or a hundred years ago men believed 
on the authority of parents, ministers, churches, and of society, 
far more generally than they do now. There was less freedom 
of thought, less self-confidence to doubt anddefy. Hence they 
quailed and melted under the thunders of the pulpit as men 
will not now. Many circumstances attending our national and 
social growth have developed the business and cares of this 
world toa state of burning activity unknown in a former age and 
it need scarcely be said that this renders it much more difficult so 
to bring the truths of the gospel home as to reach the heart. Intel- 
lectual excitement, also, in all its various forms, connected with 
subjects of national and political interest, of science, true and 
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false, of invention and discovery, and of everything on earth or 
in heaven that can interest, legitimately or illegitimately, the 
nind of man, has reached a pitch in this century—so proudly 
giving us to understand that it is the nineteenth—at which our 
fathers, if their spirits are ever “rapped” down within cogni- 
zance of mortal affairs, must stand amazed. Many persons do 
not appreciate these differences between the present and former 

; and therefore they lay at the door of the pulpit all 
the blame of the apparently diminished influence. And finally, 
there are constitutional croakers—men who are born to 
grumble, as an Englishman is said to be, and who, if they chance 
to be interested in religion, must exercise their indefeasible pre- 

tive in reference to this, as other subjects. 
"Nor should the sovereign pleasure of God, in giving his word 
success, as in every other event, be overlooked. Paul planted 
and Apollos watered, but “God gave the increase.” God has 
never promised that the increase shall have a fixed and uniform 
relation, in all cases and in all ages, to the faithfulness and ener- 
—— in planting and watering. There are “set times 
to favor Zion,” and if the present age is not such a time, this is 


not positive proof that the pulpit has lost anything valuable 
which it once possessed. ‘ 

Nevertheless, after all abatements, we do not think the com- 
plaints of the inefficiency of the pulpit in these days, are alto- 


gether groundless. It must be admitted that, absolutely consid- 
ered, the results of pulpit labor throughout this country 
are far less than might be desired. Probably a majority 
of churches in towns and districts. where the cgubetion 
is stationary, are not increasing in numbers. In those parts 
of the country which were formerly most religious, church-go- 
—s are less general than in a former age. Special revi- 
vals are not frequent, or where frequent, are less deep and per- 
manent in their results than could be wished. In the older and 
more thoroughly evangelical portions of the country, the ques- 
tion is beginning to be asked with some solicitude, whether 
Christianity is a system capable of holding the ground it once 
gains. Where churches are advancing, it is often by a process of 
accretion rather than growth, and Christians too sages 4 are 
looking to fixtures and outward surroundings as the sources of 
stren th, more than to the unseen power of the Holy Ghost 
wielding with resistless force the “ sword of the Spirit which is 
the word of God.” Finally, in the most favored communities, 
those in which the gospel has produced its most glorious effects, 
how large a proportion of the population yet remain unrecon- 
ciled to God, and at heart hostile to his Church and his word? 
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Indeed, what minister of Christ does not often send up the 
from the depths of a sorrowing heart, “ Who hath believed our 
report, and to whom is the arm of the Lord revealed ?” 
hen compared with other influences, also, the diminished 

relative power of the pulpit appears in the most striking light, 
The periodical press was once scarcely a competitor of the pul- 
pit in its influence upon the community. Now the tables are 
sadly turned. We say sadly, for, taking the press, especially the 
political press, all in all, how immeasurably below the pul- 

it, in the purity and truth of its teachings, does it appear, 

ay, how “weer appropriate would be the remark even to 
the religious periodical press of this country. With what fatal 
facilit = it caught the uncandid, uncharitable, and sometimes 
virtually untruthful spirit of belligerent and partisan warfare! 
Yet how largely has the press usurped the throne of influence 
over even the Church itself, once occupied by the Griffins, the 
Masons, the Hallocks, the Alexanders and the Porters! Schools 
too, divide the power of the formation of character with the 
pulpit to a far greater degree now than formerly. Other infiu- 
ences have also arisen, unknown ina former age, which, though 
too often they “lead to bewilder, and dazzle to blind,” have 
seized upon a portion of the power which once had its dwell- 
ings beneath the canopy of the old fashioned sanctuary. The 
popular “lecturer,” witty, grandiloquent and shallow, now as 
spires to be a leader, and from the throne of entertainment, 
sparkling with jokes, effervescence and small talk, looks 
down with ludicrous pity upon the homely truth, and serious, 
every day earnestness of the pulpit. 

If, therefore, the pulpit has not itself degenerated, other in- 
fluences with which it must at every turn stand in comparison, 
have awakened to an activity and power unknown in the days 
of our fathers ; and, relatively if not absolutely, the preachers 
of fifty years ago were stronger than their successorsnow. But 
has not the pulpit degenerated absolutely? We fear to answer 
in the negative. Where are now the equals of the Wesleys, 
the Whitfields, the Edwardses, the Bellamys, the Davieses, the 
Tennents of former days? Is the difference in the results due 
wholly to the difference in the times? Is there nota difference 
also in the men? Is there not at least a degree of truth in the 
sentiments of Miller and Spring, which we have quoted? We 
fear there is. And we are sure there are few of our brethren 
in the sacred office so confident of the contrary as not to feel 
the deepest interest in the inquiry, Where lies the true secret of 
pulpit power, and who shall unlock and bring forth its treasures 

Jor our use ? 
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pons the conditions of pulpit effectiveness, earnestness is 
justly acknowledged to hold the first and fundamental place. 
Bat earnestness in the Christian ministry should be something 
more than constitutional energy ; more than ambition of success, 
as such ; more, even, than a sense of duty to be faithful and la- 
borious. It should be nothing less than the very “live coal 
from the altar of God,” which kindles in the heart and burns on 
the tongue, and makes the truth a flaming sword, “ piercing to 
the dividiuy asunder of soul and spirit.” Such earnestness 
rings from the baptism of the Holy Ghost alone. It is then 
epth and fervor of inward piety, entire consecration, body, 
soul and spirit, to God; and the very “life hid with Christ in 
God,” which preachers want as chief and fundamental to all 
other qualifications, to enable them to preach in “ demonstration 
of the Spirit and of power.” And here, we cannot but appre- 
hend, lies the root of the difficulty with the preaching of the 
present age. We do not wish, extravagantly or rashly, to dis- 
parage the piety either of the churches or of the ministry in our 
times. We are aware that piety may assume different hues, so to 
speak, according to the character of different ages. The same 
ee of devotion to God may be manifested in different ways ; 

and so the narrow minded may say there is less of it than there 
is. Still we think it deserves the most serious investigation 
whether the deep communion with God, the living holiness, 
which characterized such men as Edwards and Brainard in other 
days, can be found among our ministers now. And we feel 
’ constrained to judge that any answer to the question, “ How 
shall the effectiveness of the pulpit be increased?” would be 
a superficial, which did not give to “a new baptism of 
the Holy Ghost,” the most prominent place in reply. ‘The true 
secret of power lies, more than anywhere else, in “ living near 
to God.” There is an atmosphere close around the cross, 
which inspires with more than mortal strength, those who 
come near enough to breathe it. What the truths of the gospel 
are without the accompanying Spirit, such—so inefficient—are 
the finest human powers and accomplishments in the ministry, 
without the “ baptism of the Holy Ghost.” 0, if the fervor, 
the energy, the soul, were spent in seeking more intimate com- 
munion with God—more absorbing sympathy with Christ; 
which are spent in seeking the applause of men, or in contro- 
versies of a personal or by no means vital nature; how many 
ransomed spirits might praise God in eternity for this change ! 
There are, however, other elements of pulpit power, which 
though second to that just named, are yet of universal impor- 
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tance, and poeeaaten which, there is, we think, in some quar. 
ters, room for a sounder and a wiser practice. 

Two of the most important of these are involved in the appa. 
rent antagonism, hinted above, between Reason and the Cross, 
as represented in the extracts from Pres. Smith, on the one 
hand, and from Drs. Taylor, Hawes, and others, on the other. 

No Christian can doubt the vital nature of those truths char. 
acterized by Dr. Taylor and the New York Observer, as 
the “doctrines of grace;” and no one who understands the 
times will question the necessity of clinging closer than ever, 
if possible, to those great pillars of Christianity, in this age of 
the pride of human sufficiency, and the mist and emptiness of 
human philosophy, falsely so called. Those mighty doctrines are 
the Spirit’ssword ; and they alone can pierce the proudest, hardest 
heart. Any and every other element of power would produce 
but the mockery of results, were this, the “ fire and the ham- 
mer,” wanting. But, on the other hand, no philosophic mind 
can fail to see, that there is a great and momentous truth, and 
one which has been in a measure overlooked, in the views of 
Pres. Smith. It is true that “certain elements of —— 
truth are present by nature in the mind of man; and if these 
are appealed to, and developed, they lead on to those which are 
higher ; while if these are ignored, or neglected, other outward 
authorities will often prove powerless.” It is true, therefore, 
that divine truth must become subjective. The man must be 
made to see that his own reason confirms, and even, when 
scrutinized, affirms those great principles which constitute the 
pillars of the gospel system. It has long been our conviction, bas 
ed upon experience and observation, as well as upon reflection, 
that neither the friends nor the foes of the gospel are generally 
aware how extensively the human reason reveals, yes, actually 
reveals, when clearly and fully developed, the substance of Chris 
tianity. Nor do we think that most preachers are sensible how 
effective against the infidel, the rationalist, and the cavils of every 
class, may be those inner voices which God has made to speak from 
the soul. The preacher, therefore, must appeal to those inner 
voices ; and Scripture must be used, not to cast discredit upon 
them and weaken itself by creating the impression of an antag- 
onism between itself and them, but to awaken, to call forth, and 
to point that testimony from within. And we cannot doubt that 
in the neglect of these all-important witnesses, lies one cause of 
the skepticism which prevails so widely, or that the more 

frequent and skillful use of these witnesses would add to the 
power of the pulpit. 

A thinking mind can scarcely fail to see that the intellec- 
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tual character of the present age renders the recognition of 
these subjective authorities vastly more important than for- 
merly. ine cannot now be crushed by the mere force of 
external authority, as they once might be. In the depths of 
the soul itself, there is an engine which is able to break the re- 
sisting intellect beneath its resistless screws. That engine 
mast be sought out, studied, and handled without stint or 
fear by the preachers of the gospel. In the complete unfolding 
of what is here but hastily suggested, one of the noblest works 
of the age lies waiting the appointed hand. 

Here, then, are the two views, apparently antagonistic : 
the “doctrines of grace,” with Dr. Taylor, or what is nearly 
the same thing, the “ Cross of Christ,” with Dr. Hawes; and 
the innate principles, the inextinguishable convictions named 
by Pres. Smith. Each of these > contains a great and in- 
dispensable truth. Whoever ignores the one, loses a principal 
source of the power of the gospel; whoever ignores the other, 
loses the gospel itself. Here has been an error. Some have 
fallen to the one side, and some to the other. The man of 
practical, objective, Anglo-Saxon mind,—the man of simplest, 
warmest piety,—and generally the old man, has clung to the 
cross of Christ ; and often has neglected, despised, and even feared 
the natural light of reason; while the man of metaphysical 
orgermanized mind, and many a young man, has trusted in 
the sword of reason, perhaps more than in that of the Spirit. 

But must these two ideas thus stand as extremes, and an- 
— to each other? Is there no common ground, upon 
which what is really valuable in both may be made to 
stand together? Of course there must be; since all truth is of 
necessity harmonious. May not the method be something like 
the following? Let “Christ and his cross be all our theme.” 
let the doctrines which most closely surround the cross be held. 
up as our banner; and proclaimed as the power of God to salva- 
tion. Still, there is a choice of means by which these doctrines 
shall be commended to the hearts and minds of men. And 
here, let the views of President Smith be called to mind. Let 
these doctrines be placed in a subjective light. Let them be 
compared with the inner voice, and proved, as they may be, by 
the affirmations of universal right reason; instead of resting 
alone upon the authority of a church, which perhaps the hearer 
despises, or even on the sole authority of a Bible, which he does 
notfirmly believe. Is it not true that many preachers have been 
led, by their reverence for the Bible, to rely upon its autho- 
rity, as well as upon its light, too cnbadedgy May we not, on 
the contrary, make full use of the instructions of the revealed 
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word ; and, at the same time, make full use of the power 
within ourselves, to support and confirm those instructions? It 
seems to us that this may be ;—that it is possible to hold the 
doctrines of the Cross as firmly, and make them as prominent 
as Dr. Hawes does, and yet to appeal to the voice within 
for this confirmation, far more confidently than most preachers 
do. But if this is possible, then in this quarter may lie the 
reconciliation of the conflicting views in question. And ifsuch 
a reconciliation could be effected, who can calculate how much 
the effectiveness of the pulpit would be increased. 

Of course we have here been speaking with reference to the 

eculiar character of a limited class, though an interesting and 

increasing class, of minds. We do not forget that there is 
another, and possibly a larger class, whose susceptibility of im- 
pression by subjective and @ priori reasonings is very slight, and 
to whose hearts the very words of Scripture, on its own Divine 
authority, will find their way far more certainly than all the 
arrows forged by human thought. 

Two thoughts, connected with each other, may be suggested 
here, but rather as questions than as confirmed opinions. 

First, is not too large a proportion of the time and —— 
of many ministers expended in the writing of sermons? The 
evils incident to such a disproportion, need only be su 
gested. Among them, are, too little time for general intel- 
ectual cultivation,—too little strength for the deep study of 
theology, (for we need not say that studying to express, is not 
always the same as studying to learn,)—too Tittle of the life and 
power of the soul thrown into each written effort,—too little 
time for pastoral labor,—too little recreation,—tov little physi- 
cal exercise, and consequently, enfeebled bodily strength ; and, 
as a consequence of all these, a dull, plodding, over-wearied, 
feeble condition of mind, without originality, withont compre- 
hensiveness, without depth, without glow, elasticity, fervor, or 
power. The advice of the aged minister to a young brother, 
who desired to know how he should always find plenty of 
thought as material for sermons—‘ Keep the barrel full, and 
tap it where you please, and it will run ”—cannot be followed 
by chaining one’s self to the sermon paper, like a galley slave 
to the oar-bench. We remember, at the outset of our pro 
fessional life, asking one of the most distinguished and suc 
cessful pastors of the State in which he lived, “ how many ser- 
mons he would advise us to write each week?” He replied, 
‘“‘T never wrote two sermons yet in any one week, and | never 
intend to do it, if 1 should live ever so long.” And, as the re 
sult of many inquiries, we believe it to be the undoubted con- 
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vietion of three-fourths of the soundest and most experienced 
minds in the ministry, that as a general rule, two sermons in a 
week cannot be written, habitually, without incuring serious 
injary and loss, either to the sermon or toits writer The effect- 
iveness of thousands of sermons—the elasticity, depth, and force 
of hundreds of minds—and often bodily health, and life itself 
—have, in our opinion, been offered a sacrifice on the altar of 
this custom,—a custom, the continuance of which rests, we be- 
lieve, on the lack of sufficient courage to break through it, 
rather than on any real respect with which it is regarded. 

And here is the connection, already hinted, between this 
and our next question, viz, Ought not one of the two sermons 
on each Sabbath to be prepared and delivered without writing ¢ 

One important a of such a practice is already before 
us, and was also suggested in a quotation from Professor Ware, 
ona previous page. “ With a large proportion of the tgpics 
on which a minister should preach, he is perfectly familiar, and 
an hour to arrange his ideas, and collect illustrations, is abun- 
dantly sufficient.” Although the above estimate of the time 
necessary to prepare an unwritten discourse will be generall 
considered too short, it is evident that the practice which is 
here recommended, would relieve, in a measure, the unnatural 
and often ruinous practice which has been described. The 
preacher who divides his discourses between the written and 
the unwritten, will of course select for the latter those subjects 
with which he is most familiar, and those occasions upon which, 
whether from excitement previously aroused, or from other 
causes, he may most safely expect the rallying of his latent 

wers, and the ready use of his accumulated stores of thought. 
Ve do not doubt that by some such practice, many a mind 
would be vastly the gainer in depth, elasticity, and force ; 
many a parish, in its pastoral care and cultivation, and many a 
body, in health and life preserved. 

Should we not also reach in this way, effectively, a larger 
number of hearers, since it is unquestionable that in almost every 
community, there are many persons whose attention is more 
engaged by extempore address, than by the reading of a manu- 
script? Should we not, by this means, cultivate a more ener- 

tic, engaging, and effective style, both of writing and of de- 
ivering that which has been written? Certainly, the freedom 
of — speaking favors the formation of that earnest and 
animated manner, so essential to popular effect. And it is 
questionable whether the influence of the practice is not quite 
as valuable upon the style of writing, as upon that of delivery. 
Would not preachers, sometimes at least, attain in extem- 
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pore address, a power of eloquence, which the mere reader can 
never reach, and which ee on some occasions, give a great 
accession of power to the pulpit ? 

An exercise in extempore preaching has been adopted in 
some Theological Seminaries, asa regular part of the homi- 
letic training. Professor Barrows, of Andover, in his “ Life of 
Rev. E. J a says, “To unwritten discourses undoubtedly 
belongs the highest and most effective style of oratory,—that 
which has most flexibility, most capacity of adaptation to cir. 
cumstances, and most power to move the human mind; and it 
would be a difficult task for the gospel minister to show why 
he is not in duty bound to strive earnestly for the possession of 
so excellent a gift.” He remarks also on the effect of the ez- 
clusive reading of sermons in forming the essay style, instead of 
that of direct address ; and concludes, “ that the preachers who 
would excel in the pulpit, ought to interchange with each other, 
more or less, the forms of written and unwritten discourse.” 
Similar opinions from the best minds might be collected by the 
score. ‘True, the great fathers of the pulpit in New England 
produced their powerful impression, in many cases, by written 
sermons; but not as exclusively so, as is often imagined. 
Edwards, we are told, often preached extempore, and in the 
judgment of some who heard him, with his highest eloquence 
and power. But the fathers, as — suggested, had a calm, 
a thoughtful people to listen to them—a people more pre- 

isposed to appreciate the characteristic qualities of a written 
discourse than most of our present congregations. Times change, 
and we must in some respects change with them. We hope 
that, on the part of our younger preachers at least, this topic 
will be considered with the attention which it deserves. 

We have but a single additional thought to offer. The min- 
istry, if it would increase its power, must increase its physical 
strength. 

Surely we need not labor to enforce this thought. How 
many valuable men, in the prime of their lives, are laid aside’ 
every year by the failure of their health? How many others 
are clogging on a pitiful “ life-in-death” existence,—unfit for 
thought,—unfit for speaking,—unfit in many cases, even for 
pastoral labor, and destined soon to abandon the unequal 
struggle; and with crushed hopes, an aching heart, withdraw 
ae the field of glorious achievement, ere half life’s work is 

one. 

And what is the true theory, so far as a single word can ex- 
press it, of clerical weakness and failure? It is, the nervous 
system shattered and crushed by the constant action of the 
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mind, without the necessary balance of proportionate physical 
development. The balance of the whole system must be pre- 
served. As a general rule no man’s throat fails until the 
rest of his body becomes weakened. And no man’s nervons 
system becomes unable to bear the strain of study, until the 
whole physique has been reduced to the condition of a hot-house 
plant. Balance,—balance is what we want, To use the simile 
ofanother,—the recoil of a powerful piece of artillery will 
shatter and destroy any but the firmest and most massive car- 
riage. The finest mind is of little worth, especially in face of 
the arduous duties of the ministry, without a body able to bear 
its action. And how shall the preacher secure the requisite 
physical strength? We are not writing a treatise on physi- 
dlogy,—we cannot go into details. Many things are necessary. 
But our answer is in three words. Open acr exercise. The 
first, second, and third thing necessary to give the preacher a 
body, through which he can preach to the purpose, is open air 
exercise. hy are our Methodist brethren able to perform 
sich an amount of stentorian preaching with safety? Because 
they live more on horseback, and less in the study, than is com- 
- anong the settled pastors under other systems of church 
order. 


Arr. VI.—PROFESSOR HUNTINGTON'S SERMONS. 


Sermons for the People. By F.D. Huntrinaton, D. D., Preach- 
er to the University, and Plummer Professor of Christian 
Morals in the College at Cambridge. Boston: Crosby, Nich- 
ols& Co. Cincinnati: GeorgeS. Blanchard. New Haven: 
Thomas H. Pease. 1856. 


Tas volume of Sermons is especially noteworthy for three 
reasons. Its author has a.wide and brilliant reputation as an 
earnest, eloquent and faithful Christian preacher ; he has recent- 
ly entered upon an office of incalculable religious importance, 
that of Preacher and Professor of Christian Morals in Harvard 
College ; and having received Unitarian training, and having 
occupied during his whole ministry the pulpit of a Unitarian 
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church in Boston, under the influence of his own spiritual ex- 
perience and of his labors as a preacher and pastor in winning 
souls to the belief and practice of real and true religion, he has 
been for some years gradually approximating an evangelical or 
orthodox faith, and is confidently declared to be thoroughly cr- 
thodox upon all essential points by those who know him well, and 
who interpret his public discourses and his published articles 
in the light of frank and frequent social communications. 

The title of the volume, “Sermons for the People,” is thus 
explained in its preface. “The title given to the book suggests all 
that needs to be said of the principle that has governed the selec- 
tion of subjects and the style of their treatment. One topic, 
the Reconciliation in Christ, though by no means neglected 
here, has a less extended and a less complete presentation, be- 
cause of a desire to discuss it separately, more at large, and more 
at leisure, than is possible now. Without bringing forward any 
personal claim to the attention of any ouiabdapaite numbers of 
‘the people,’ I am earnestly desirous to render a little service 
to some of those who are not much in the habit of reading dis- 
courses prepared for the pulpit. Were I to give to this title a 
more special and local application by emphasizing the definite 
article, I should not exaggerate my feeling of unmingled and 
unmeasured gratitude and love towards my former congrega- 
tion,—a people that must always be to me in a signification that 
stands alone, Taz Prortr,—a people that I tried for thirteen 
years to help, whose harmony, energy and fidelity made my 
work delightful, and whose constant kindness I cannot repay 
save by these unworthy acknowledgments, and by an attach- 
ment that will never be changed.” 

The readers of the New Englander will remember that in our 
last issue, in an article entitled “Our November Number and 
Prof. Huntington,” we considered the doctrinal position of Prof. 
Huntington, and gave our reasons for extending to him the - 
tokens of our cordial fellowship. The occasion of that article 
will be remembered. The Religious Monthly Magazine, edited 
by Prof. Huntington, had republished our article (which had 
been preached as the Concio ad Clerum at the commencement 
in Yale College, and had been generally approved for its tho- 
rough orthodoxy) on the relation of the Atonement to Holiness. 
Prot. Huntington had introduced the Concio to his readers with 
strong commendation of its “truths” and its “clear and con- 
sistent statements,” and had expressed his own views accordingly 
in the discussion which followed. We hail the volume before 
us with pleasure on account of its general excellence, but es- 
pecially because it gives an additional and decided justification 
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of the position taken in our last number. In this volume Dr. 
Huntington has spoken clearly, positively and satisfactorily 
on the Divinity of Christ, and on the Doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit, in a discourse on each of these — The discourse « 
on the Divinity of Christ was published in the Religious Month- 
ly Magazine with the name of the author, in May, 1851. It 
led many Orthodox ministers into a delightful personal acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Huntington; and it led one of them into acts 
of Christian and ministerial fellowship with him, which some of 
our more cautious and less hopeful brethren considered unwar- 
ranted and dangerous, but which time and continued Divine 

race have fully vindicated. The discourse on the Doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit was published in the Magazine in June, 1852. 
Both these discourses have been re-written and extensively mod- 
ified and supplemented for the present volume, and it is pleas- 
ant and instructive to see the progress in clearness, definiteness 
and positiveness of orthodox statement which is indicated b 
the difference between the earlier and later editions. Of this 
difference we shall perhaps give some illustrations in notes or 
otherwise, as we proceed. 

We turn our attention first to the sermon on the Divinity of 
Christ, and as our readers will wish to see what Dr. Huntington 
says, rather than what we say he says, we shall give his lan- 
guage freely. 


“If we are Christians at all, Christ is the author and founder of our faith. 
He is the Head of that Church into which disciples gather for fellowship. The 
question what and who he is, to all persons of any spiritual consciousness, is 
vital at every point, and momentous under every aspect. 

“There are two prevalent apprehensions of the character and office of Jesus 
as Saviour of the world. One contemplates him as specially appointed to 
represent the perfection of humanity, meaning by humanity what we have 
hitherto known or conceived of the spiritual powers and possibilities in a bu- 
man being. This view holds Jesus to have been a perfect man ; the completest 
moral example and religious genius of our race ; exhibiting in his life and death 
the utmost that human excellence can do or be; as showing the ultimate 
achievement, thus far at least, of a man’s virtue, love, and faith; and as having 
withdrawn his personal presence and power from the world at his ascension, so 
that the communivn of his followers is not literally a communion with him, but 
is only a commemorative observance for a Teacher living on earth in the past, 
but retired now into the heavens. 

_ “The other view regards Christ as showing forth not only a perfect human- 
ity, but also and primarily God himself; representing God to man, as well as 
man to himself; being the express image of God’s person ; being God in the act 
and character of revealing or manifesting himself, creating 4nd saving the 
world; separate at no point from God’s sovereignty, nor knowing, in his divin- 
ity, any limitation or abridgment from the fulness of God; exhibiting, as in 
God’s behalf, through a union of nature with the Father not explicable to us, 
the Divine attributes; and reconciling alienated souls by manifesting God in 
his flesh. According to this doctrine, he survives in his Church to this day, 
and will survive, not only by influence and memory, but by the presence of his 
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person ; a distinct and everlasting person in himself, without beginning of days 
or end of years, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 

“The latter of these two views appears to me not only incomparably the 
most benignant and precious, but to stand towards the other in the relation of 
truth to error; to be charged with inestimable benefits te our religious progress; 
to be liable to fewer theological perversions, and less dangerous abuses ; and to 
need also that it be more distinctly asserted and impressed on our present 
habits of thinking, especially among the inquiring and the young.”* pp. 259. 
254. 


He then proves and defends the view which he designates as 
true, by a threefold argument. The first is from “ the Word” or 
the sacred Scriptures. We give the concluding paragraph. 

“ But I must add here a few of the weighty declarations of Jesus himself, so 
grand, so comprehensive, so clear and unhesitating, so almost overwhelming in 
the solemn awe they awaken while we read, that to —— them uttered by 
any being not divine, not an eternal dweller in the very m and sonship of 
the Father, would seem a strange infatuation. ‘All power is given unto me, 
in heaven and on earth.’ ‘All things that the Father hath are mine.’ ‘Be. 
lieve me, that I am in the Father, and the Father in me.’ ‘He that hath seen 
me, hath seen the Father.’ ‘I and my Father are one.’ ‘The Father hath com- 
mitted all judgment unto the Son.’ ‘If ye shall ask a in my name, J 
will do it’ ‘As the Father knoweth me, even so know I the Father.’ ‘Thy 
sins are forgiven thee.’ ‘I give unto tiem eternal life.’ ‘No man taketh my 
life from me ; I have power to lay it down, and I have power to take it again.’ 
‘No man hath pened up to heaven, but he that came down from heaven, 
even the Son of Man which is in heaven.’ As sure as words have any meaning, 
these are not the words ofa man. They are the words of God.” p. 256. 

This paragraph is not in the firstedition of the sermon. The 
whole of it is added in the last edition, evidently with the pur- 
pose of making the statement and proof of Christ’s Deity defi- 
nite, positive and strong. 

The second argument is from “ Christian history, or the organ- 
ic working of Christian life through the Church.” We can 
quote only the concludingsentences. ‘Changes with which no 
other change compares, revolutions for which no civil revolution 
¢an account, impulses of thought, ey of science, growths 
of institutions, marches of learning an a testify that 
a silent power was cradled in the manger at Bethlehem, which 





* We will here give in a note the expression made by Dr. Huntington five 
years ago, of what he regarded as the true view of Christ’s nature, to show 
ow this passage of the sermon has been modified, cleared and strengthened. 

“The other view regards Christ as showing forth not only a perfect human- 
ity, but also the mind of the Deity ; representing God to man as well as man to 
“uimself ; being the express image of God’s person ; exhibiting, as in God’s behalf, 
through some union of nature with the Father, not explicable to us, the Divine 
forgiveness, justice, and mercy ; and reconciling alienated souls by manifesting 
God in his flesh. According to this doctrine, he survives in his church to this 


‘dey. and will survive, not only by influence and memory, but by the presence 
of his person ; so that when, in the communion of faith, we draw near to him, 
ihe, though invisible, yet by the rich gifts of his Messiahship and by a felt bene- 


diction, draws veritably near to us. 


’—Religious Magazine, May, 1851, pp. 224 
—225. 
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was to dwarf down the empires of Ceesars and Bonapartes into 
the puny dynasties of nursery games. All the growing multi- 
tudes, achievements, industry, enterprise, discoveries, wisdom 
and strength of the race, lift a chant of thanksgiving that has 
wn louder from the first, and is swelling still, to proclaim 
hrist the Divine Regenerator of its destinies, the Infinite and 
eternal head over his Church.” 

The third argument is from the Soul with its intuitions and 
its wants. “Whenever it (the soul) is most deeply stirred by 
penitence or strained by agony, or kindled into holy aspiration, 
the spiritual nature craves a more intimate communion with 
God than would be possible if that God had not oe 
manifested himself in flesh ; not a sovereign in the skies, but a 
beating and friendly bosom in Bethany. It cries out for the 
Christ, who, by bearing to us the pity and pardon of the Fa- 
ther, is Way, Truth and Life. The individual heart, when it 
is reatly agitated, whether by hope, or love, or pain, or fear, em- 
phasizes the promise of revelation; and the longings of the in- 
dividual soul respond to the broad verdict of history. It con- 
fesses, like Peter before the persecutors, that there is no other 
name under heaven given among men whereby it can be saved.” 

Our author then refers to the theories of objectors. To the 
theory that “in our human nature there are capacities so noble 
and traits so high, that we do Christ honor enough when we 
allow him to possess an unprecedented and complete combina- 
tion of them,” he answers: “ I believe, on the contrary, that in 
the essential peculiarity of his nature, Christ is as distinct from 
us as the spiritual nature in us is from the perishable, as God is 
from man.”* The vindication of this answer we should like to 
quote, but have not room. 

“ Another form taken by the argument for Christ’s simple humanity is this,— 
that every member of the human family is capable of certain lofty spiritual ex- 
ercises, is visited by holy aspirations, has a moral sense that distinguishes 
between right and wrong, and can form ‘ ideas of truth, of justice, of holiness,’ 
These ideas and affections, it is argued, are God within us; because they are in 
harmony with his character, and it is by them that we recognize his attributes. 
In Christ these moral ideas were held with peculiar clearness and power ; these 
spiritual affections moved in extraordinary purity and constancy. This fact, 

erefore, is held to satisfy all that language of Christ and his Apostles where 
he is declared to be one with God, and to exhaust the meaning of those passages 
that attribute to him a quite superhuman nature. He had in him more of God 
than we, only by ag much as he gave to those ideas and affections, possible to 
him and us alike a fuller development than we. 

“Now, this explanation is as unsatisfactory as the preceding: it grows more 


and more unsatisfactory, the longer I study the facts of Christ’s ministry, the 
words spoken by him, or his effect on the world. Those facts are miraculous, 





* The words, “ As God is from man,” were added in the last edition. 
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or they are an imposition. Those words are an assertion of a union between 
Jesus and the Father altogether peculiar and distinctive and complete, or they 
are deceptions. That effect on the world must be accounted for by an 
agency behind it entirely above all other known historical motive powers; or 
else it is brought about by some artifice superlatively cunning, a legerdemain 
more incredible than miracle itself. The facts:—When I behold, through those 
impregnable narratives where sharp-eyed and caviling criticism has sought 
and sought again, but never found, a flaw or crevice large enough to enter one 
splitting wedge, those compact records where the persevering batteries of unbe- 
lief, shifting their point and method of attack with a | shifting current of seep- 
tical speculation, have never opened a single breach—behold Lazarus coming forth 
from his grave, the dumb speaking, the blind seeing, the shrunken hand of 
palsy full and flexible with the circulations of health, the stone over his own 
sepulchre rolled away, and doubting Thomas putting his fingers into the print 
of the nails, his hand into the spear-wound in the side, till he exclaims ‘My 
Lord and my God!’—then I am compelled to recognize a present Divinity, of 
which no field of human history anywhere gives a token, no breath from any 
chamber of the past, its marvels of literature, philosophy, or enterpise, yields s 
whisper. The words:—When I hear him saying, not with any trace of fanati- 
cal excitement or transient enthusiasm, but with that calm authority of unmis- 
takable truth to which all the results unite in bearing confirmation: ‘ No man 
knoweth the Father, but the Son; the only-begotten Son who is in the bosom 
of the Father, he hath revealed him;’ ‘Before Abraham was, I am;’ ‘I am the 
resurrection and the life;’ ‘Whosoever shall confess or deny me before men, 
him will I also confess or deny before my Father and his angels ;’ ‘I came forth 
from God ;’—then listening while he thus ‘speaks as man never spake,’ it is as 
impossible for me to doubt the authenticity of his speech as it would be irra- 
tional for me, admitting that, to deny that there is a proper Divinity in him that 
he does not share with me, and that I cannot share with him. The effect on the 
world:—When we have it thrust upon our convictions by every fragment of 
historic testimony, by even heathen tiny and infidel Gibbon themselves, by all 
monuments of human progress, and by all the civilization of to-day, and all the 
spreading life of the Church always, that since the moment when Christ came 
up out of the Jordan, wet with the baptism of John, and with the glory of his 
heavenly consecration shining upon him, a new principle has been steadily 
working in the heart of human things, to transform them, new in form and in 
spirit, in name and in essence ;—then how are we to escape believing, that, if 
God was in the building of the world, it was not man that by regeneration 
created it anew? 

“ Choose out any of the brighter luminaries that have poured splendor on any 
path of thought, or blessings on any interest of the world’s welfare,-- 


‘Men whose ae thoughts possess us like a passion,— 
Thoughts which command all coming times and minds; 
Whose names are ever on the world’s broad tongue, 
Like sound upon the falling of a force; 

Men whom we build our love round, like an arch 
Of triumph, as they pass us on their way 
To glory and to immortality ;’— 


take the mightiest in influence, the richest in knowledge, the nimblest in genius, 
the purest in excellence,—Plato or Humbolt or Shakespeare or Fenelon,—and 
then, if your reverence will bear the shock, imagine him using any of those 
majestic expressions, respecting his origin and his work, which I have quoted 
from the lips of Jesus; and, though you had begun to doubt, you will be start- 
led back into a sense of the real Divinity of the Redeemer. Conceive that 
philosopher, poet, or statesman, standing before the Eternal and Almighty Fa- 
ther, under the shadow of impending death, and uttering that petition in the 
prayer of the Lord, ‘And now, O Father, glorify thou me with thine own self, 
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with the glory which I had with thee before the world was; for thou lovedst 
me before the foundation of the world,’—you will need no other proof how far 
our idle speculations wander from the awful bounds of truth, when we speak o1 
God’s Messiah as in kind like men.” pp. 249-262. 

“Our charter for the liberty of this inspiring doctrine is the whole tone per- 
vading the New Testament, from the announcement of the Spirit to Mary the 
mother,—‘ That holy thing which shall be born of thee shall be called the Son 
of God; and of his kingdom there shall be no end,’—down to the last benedic- 
tion of the anges ya in the name of ‘the Lord Jesus Christ.’ It is in the 
language express and general, it is in the breath and spirit, it is in the precept 
and the sanctions, of the whole Christian revelation. If you ask for it ina 
single sentence, you find it gathered up into that comprehensive declaration, 
‘and my Father are one,’ or, ‘ No man can come unto the Father but by me.’ 
I believe, therefore,—I cannot but believe —I am as unable as I am undesirous 
to doubt,—that, in regard to that deep, wide line that distinguishes the Infinite 
from the finite and the Divine from the human, Christ the Redeemer does not 
stand by his nature on the human side. I discover no way in which an 
estranged, lost family on earth, not knowing God by all its wisdom, and cen- 
demned by a law which it had not power or will to keep, could be raised, 
restored, and justified, but by one whe should bring the Deity to the earth, 
while he lifts up man towards Deity. The Redeemer must make God manifest 
in the flesh, mediate between Heaven and humanity, show us the Father to 
move and melt the child. 

“There can be no half-way statement here, without a wrong to philosophy 
and faith both. That in Christ which is not human is God,—verily, literally, 
and strictly God; as truly God, and in the same sense God, as the Father is 
God. All the biblical language seems to me to preclude the conception of any 
intermediate nature. He is spoken of as man, re he is spoken of as God. That 
mystery is insoluble to the understanding. But this is clear: while God, to 
whom all things are possible, may enter into human conditions, and pass through 
a human experience, and thus ‘ become man,’ man can in no sense me God. 
The difficulties in the way of receiving our Lord and Saviour as God are as 
nothing compared with the difficulty in receiving him as not God; nay, Faith 
joyfully finds that she has made them to be, not difficulties, but blessed and 
simple and ro helps to holiness, For ‘in him dwelleth all the fulness of 
the Godhead bodily.’ 

Iam not unfamiliar with the several interpretations affixed to the passages 
cited by those who would discharge them of the contents I have found in them, 
and reduce them to a consistency with the humanitarian or the Arian theory. 
It is doubtful, judging by experience, whether it avails much to undertake a 
refutation of these interpretations in detail, before the heart, by another and 
& surer process, is brought to an inevitable persuasion of their insufficiency. 
They will satisfy, till some special exigency of spiritual experience dissolves 
them in its potent alembic; and then they look as unengaging to the affections 
as they do forced and unnatural to the understanding.” pp. 263-265. 


It is worthy of notice that the whole paragraph, beginning 
“There can be no half-way statement here,” is added in the last 
edition. So, also, in the following paragraph the word “Arian” 
is added in the phrase, “To reduce them to a consistency with 
the humanitarian or the Arian theory,”—evidently to guard more 
completely against the idea that the author believes that Christ 
is, or may be, a created being of any order, even the highest. 

Dr. Huntington then goes on to show that he is not shaken, 
and with reason is not shaken, in this positive conviction, thus 
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definitely expressed, of the proper deity of Christ, by any al- 
leged mysteries, or even logical difficulties involved in it. 


“Tf, now, any critical mind is asking what the way and method of thie union 
between Jesus and the Father are, as if some logical difficulty there were sure 
to baffle my conclusion, and win a triumph over faith, let me frankly confess, 
that no inability of mine to make full answer embarrasses me, nor compromises 
my doctrine. 

“Into the interior relations of the Infinite One no mortal understanding can 
penetrate. What are the celestial adjustments of these revealed personalities; 
what are the modes of intercommunication between the Father and the Son; in 
what sense he who expressly says, with a clearness of authority that no human 
intelligence dares to question, that all power in heaven and earth are his, can 
yet have that power ‘ given’ to him; how he who could say, ‘ Before Abraham 
was, I am,’ could also say, ‘ Of that day and that hour knoweth no man, no, not 
the angels which are in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father;’ in what 
character, or referring to what office, that Lord of all, by whom the worlds 
were made and by whom mankind are to be judged, could declare, ‘ My Father 
is greater than 1;’ how it could be that he who was in the beginning with 
God, and ‘ was God,’ should yet enter a child’s frame, be born of a woman, be 
made under the Law, pass through a mortal experience, eat and sleep, be tempt- 
ed, and pray and die; in what manner it was that he who thus shows himself 
eternally one with the Father could voluntarily veil some things, as it were, 
from his own mind, and, in the wonderfulness of his condescension and the hu- 
mility of his Sonship, lay aside for a time, not only ‘the glory that he had 
before the world wag,’ but his vision of some things that the Father hath hid in 
his power ;—these are secrets. I cannot fathom them. Let me say, | rejoice 
that I cannot. I gratefully adore that incomprehensible existence,—the Father 
in the Son and the Son in the Father. It is the life, the power, the spiritual 

ndeur, the one distinguishing fact and transcendent glory of the Christian 
aith. To me Christianity could not be without it. A God without unfathom- 
able realities in the contents of his nature would be no God, just as a religion 
without mystery would be no religion. In the one case we should be orphans, 
as in the other we should be sceptics, faithless and forlorn. 

“If it be suggested that these gracious mysteries are of a character so differ- 
ent from other mysteries in the Divine nature and proceeding, that we ought 
to reject them, I find nothing in that statement that gains my assent. I find no 
more reason, on that ground, for rejecting them, than for rejecting the being of 
a self-existent God, the connection of spirit with matter, the creation of a 
planet, the consistency of the Almighty’s power and love with the a 
of evil. In one or another of these facts I discover what is just as difficult to 
my comprehension, what is just as perplexing to my intelligence, what just as 
much baffles my reason and contradiets my experience, as in the equally well- 
authenticated facts of the incarnation, or the subjection of a divine Christ to 
the forms and limitations of a human experience. Indeed, it would seem far 
more unreasonable to attempt getting clear of the difficulties by supposing 
Christ to be wholly human, than by supposing him to be wholly divine; because 
we should not only have equally grave difficulties to dispose of in the record, 
but others more formidable in the moral problem of the universe, the history 
of God’s dealings with men, and the actual consequences of Christ’s Mediator- 
ship. What was wanted was a Saviour coming forth out of the Godhead, ‘very 
God of very God,’ at once divine in his nature and human in his sympathies, to 
restore, to redeem, to rescue man from himself,—to heal a fatal alienation, to 

ut lost man and the Holy Father at one again. Who else but God manifest in 
uman flesh was competent to this? While accomplishing it, is it — strange 
that he should sometimes speak of himself, in this condescending and peculiar 
office, as unable to know or to do certain things as of himself without the 
Father, with whom he ever dwells in perfect oneness, each in each ; or that in 
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this human sojourn he should declare himself dependent on that whole and un- 
divided Deity, that entireness of the Godhead, from which he came forth into 
the world? For that also, and for all the blessed spiritual comfort, light, 
strength, = assurance, promise, salvation, it gives us, let us be humbly and 
ost devoutly thankful. And let us look reverently up to that Lord and Redeem- 
er who in the yg ‘ was God,’—who left the Father’s bosom for our 
deliverance from the law of sin and death,—who hath ascended up where he 
was before,—who has put it past all doubt or question that he and his Father 
are one,—and who with that Father reigns in consubstantial glory, ever one 
God, world without end.” pp. 265-268. 

We have given this extended account of this eloquent dis- 
course, that our readers may have the opportunity to judge of 
its orthodoxy. We are confident that they will agree with us 
in the opinion that it would be difficult for any one to frame a 
more decided and positive statement of the full and proper de- 
ity of Jesus Christ. 

We are aware that many among the Orthodox say, “ We 
look with distrust and uncertainty upon these positive expres- 
sions of evangelical doctrine, coming from Unitarians ; and just- 
ly, because some Unitarians are in the habit of using strong and 
positive Orthodox language without an Orthodox meaning, put- 
ting upon it in their own minds a meaning consistent with the 
Unitarian faith.” We admit the justice, to some extent, of this 
feeling of distrust, and for the reason thus alleged. Such lan- 
guage is used in some cases by avowed Unitarians—by those 
who expressly deny the deity of Christ. For instance, Rev. 
Dr. Thompson, of Salem, in a late article in the Christian Ex- 
aminer, uses this language: “ We chant our response with the 
Church, and say: ‘God of God, Light of Light, very God of 
very God,’ not Homoiousion with the Arians, but Homoousion 
with the Athanasians; and none shall receive a heavier mean- 
ing from those divinely loaded words than we.” We do not 
wonder that the Christian Inquirer (Unitarian) in commenting 
on the article, says: ‘“‘ Who shall explain to us the meaning of 
this? * * * We read this over three or four times, looked 
at the title page of the Magazine to see if it were really ourold 
friend the Examiner,” &c. Similar language, though not of such 
overflowing strength, we have seen in an article in the Christian 
Register, of Boston. We regard such use of language by Uni- 
tarlans as in one respect a good sign ; for it indicates a disposition 
among Unitarians, or at least among some Unitarians, to come as 
near to Orthodoxy as they can, and this is asignificant tribute to 
the merits and the power of Orthodoxy. Yet we regard the use of 
such language by them as wholly unjustifiable. We do not 
charge, aaie not believe, that these writers have any dishonest 


or deceitful intention ; but we do say that their use of langu 
is fitted to deceive, and does deceive those who receive it in its 
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usual and proper meaning. And it stands in the way of thele 
gitimate fruits of reflection, discussion and evangelical convic. 
tions, by creating, among Orthodox men, a distrust of Unitarian 
writers who are evangelically inclined. Still, this distrust, right 
and unavoidable as it is to some extent, does not properly 
tain to the expressions of Prof. Huntington. For in the fit 
place, he is nota Unitarian, even nominally. He has disavowed 
the Unitarian name, and declared his independence of it, and 
has given as one reason for so doing that that name does not 
describe “ his religious convictions on several important points.” 
The language in which he does this was given in our last Num- 
ber, and need not be repeated here. And then, in the second 
place, these Unitarian writers do, and Prof. ITuntington does 
not, contradict the proper and orthodox meaning of such lan- 

ge. Instead of contradicting, or saying anything inconsist- 
ent with the real deity of Christ, he proves it by strong evan- 
gelical arguments ; while they not only make statements incon- 
sistent with it, but often strenuously argue against it. 

We now turn our attention to the sermon on the “ Doctrine 
of the Spirit.” 

In the introduction to that discourse, Prof. Huntington dwells 
at some length on the significant fact “that both the form of 
words which Jesus enjoined to be used in administering bap- 
tism, and the apostolic benedictions, associate the name of the 
Holy Spirit with those of the Father and Christ.” He speaks, 
also, very justly and pertinently, of the modeand spirit in which 
this doctrine should be considered. He says: “The true ,cor- 
struction of a doctrine like this can only be settled by a rever- 
ential appeal to the New Testament. A proud understanding 
is not competent to handle it. Faith in it depends more on a 
teachable and worshiping heart than an ingenious brain.” Af 
ter an earnest enforcement of this truth he comes to the ro 
ry, what do the Scriptures teach? Here he remarks: “The 
essential feature of the New Testament doctrine of the Spirit, 
asit appears to me, is thatthe coming of the Paraclete is insep- 
arably connected with the mediatorial office of Christ; that the 
Holy Ghost is sent by the Saviour in such a sense as not to be 
fully received till he is glorified, nor otherwise than by faith in 
him.” He considers “the principal passages of the Saviour’s in- 
structions, where the promise of his own continued relation to 
the body of his Church and of the coming of the Holy Spirit 
are contained,” viz., those in the fourteenth, fifteenth and six- 
teenth chapters of John. He finds scattered through them six 
} sag declarations bearing on the subject, and then proceeds 

us: 
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“From these six propositions, different in form, but capable of being so re- 
econciled as to be one in substance, we deduce the whole doctrine on the subject. 
They exhaust the statement of it; and every other expression in the New Tes- 
tament is in harmony with them. That doctrine can be no other, it seems to 
us, than this: that, after the body of Jesus should be removed from the Church, 
he should still continue to carry on the spiritual work of renewing, sanctifying, 
and saving souls,—which is his eternal ministry,_-the Church itself thus be- 
coming the body of his Spirit, that visible, but he indwelling, yet manifest still 
in the fruits of holy love and life ; that, in thus acting on the spirits of believers 
in answer to prayer, the Son, and the Father who sent him, are together, unit- 
ed in counsel and one in purpose ; and that the Agent, now first distinctly re- 
vealed to men, by which they thus move and draw and change the heart, is the 
Holy Spirit, but also known as the Comforter, the Paraclete, the Spirit of Truth, 
and the Holy Ghost. 

“Let as now bring together, in as condensed and clear a paraphase as possi- 
ble, these scattered statements of Jesus and the Evangelist, so as to exhibit a 
connected exposition of the truth. ‘In my Father’s house are many mansions ; 
I go there to prepare a place for you. But this my absence will not separate 
my spirit from yours. It is cupelleat for you, both to try your feith by leaving 
you to stand alone, and to prevent my religion from being limited by my bodily 

resence and associations. YetI will not leave you wholly alone and comfort- 
ess, Let not your heart be troubled or afraid at the thought of that distressin 
solitude. I will come to you again invisibly, and cause my spirit to abide with 
you, in all your holy labors, for ever. Be encouraged: my Father also will 
abide with you, as he does now. Only love me, and keep my sayings, and you 
shall feel me with you. Pray to the Father in my name; I also will pray for 
you; and the Father, who is one with me, will answer you through me. us 
I will continue to bring you his blessings. No longer in this frame of flesh, but 
bya certain interior sense awakened in your regenerate souls, quite as quick as 
the natural eye, I will manifest myself to you,—to the true disciples in m 
Church, hereafter, as now. But inasmuch as the mode of this manifestation is 
to be changed,—to be inward, and not outward,—you are to know this continu- 
edand united presence of my Father and myself, through a new Agent,—the 
Holy Spirit, the Comforter. He shall visit and renew yor. and be your refresh- 
ing. He shall carry forward the work of salvation which I have begun in the 
body. Pray for the HolySpirit. The world, that is, men of worldly tastes and 
oa desires, cannot understand this promise. The world receiveth not this 

oly Spirit, neither knoweth him, as it has not received me hitherto, but goeth 
about to crucify me. That earthly and sinful temper He will reprove ; convict- 
ing it of sin, showing it righteousness, and bringing it to judgment. But on 
you He will so act as to teach and inspire you, bringing to your remembrance 
all the things that I have said to you with this mortal tongue. So he shall 
testify of me. I shall indeed be with him, and so with you. By believing in 
the Holy Spirit, you will abide in me, in the strictest unity. Through succes- 
sive generations He will build up and complete my Church. Behold, then, 
your privilege and your inheritance. You were just now sorrowing because I 
taid, I must go away. But, except my body were to be crucified, you could not 
enjoy those higher benefits that come from my resurrection. I cannot come to 
you in the Spirit, till my form is removed. hat you cannot now understand 
of these mysteries, the Spirit will gradually reveal to you. He shall take of my 
truth, and, little by little, age after age, show mankind the full meaning of my 
foepel and my soleuntien. It is true, my Father is the sender of this Spirit ; 

t between my Father and me is no division of interest, or counsel, or honor, 
Whoever honors one of us, honors both. I said truly, therefore, that the Spirit, 
inshowing you God’s will, shows you mine ; for our will is one, and our truth 
isone. Only believe what I have said. A little while, and ye shall not see me; 
for 1 shall be crucified, and ascend from the worid. But again, a little while 
after, you shall see me by the eye of your faith, and you shall feel me, and know 
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that I am with you, and my Father also. We will send to you together the 
Holy Spirit, the Comforter; and, when I thus see you again, your heart shall 
rejoice; and that joy no man taketh from you.” pp. 276-279. 

A comparison of some passages, which we have quoted above 
from the edition of this sermon given in this volume, with the 
corresponding passages in the first edition of it, in the Religions 
Magazine for June, 1852, will indicate the progress of Dr. 
Huntington’s mind on this subject, and show that he. has now 
arrived at the full conviction that the Holy Spirit is a Divine 
Agent, sent by the Father and the Son, and is of course, in some 
sense, distinct from them—a belief in the Divinity of the 
Holy Spirit, and in his distinct personality, in the modified 
sense in which that phrase is generally used by Orthodox men 
in connection with this subject. 

In the first edition we have this sentence: “That in thus act- 
ing on the spirits of believers, in answer to prayer, the Son, 
and the Father who sent him, are together, united in counsel 
and one in purpose; and that the name given to that peculiar 
and secret ministry by which they thus move and draw and 
change the heart, is the Holy Spirit, but also known as the 
Comforter, the Paraclete, the Spirit of Truth, and the Holy 
Ghost.” In the last.edition, the last clause of this sentence 
reads thus: “ And that the Agent, now first distinctly revealed to 
men, by which they thus move and draw and change the heart, 
is the Holy Spirit, but also known as the Comforter, the Para- 
clete, the Spirit of Truth, and the Holy Ghost.” The italics 
are ours, used to indicate the alteration. In oneof the pass 
| er above, in which Christ is represented as addressing hi 

isciples, we have this language: “ You are to know this con- 
tinued and united presence of my Father and myself, through a 
new Agent—the Holy Spirit, the Comforter.” b the first edi- 
tion, that sentence reads thus: “ You are to know this con- 
tinued and united presence of my Father and myself wndera 
new name—the Holy Spirit, the Comforter.” 

Returning to the point which we left when we began this 
comparison, we observe that Prof. Huntington next notices the 
harmony between his a of our Lord’s discourse in 
those chapters of John, and other New Testament references to 
the same doctrine. From this part of the sermon we extract 
this passage : 

“ Passing on into the preaching of the Apostles, as they went out on their 
missionary work, we find their message surcharged with the burden of this 
great doctrine. Everywhere they preached Christ and the resurrection, and 
coupled with these the office of the Spirit, regenerating and sanctifying the 
80 


Their Epistles glow and kindle with the same animating assurance. 
radiance of that conviction touched with glory their sufferings by persecution, 
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the miseries of their prison-houses, their perils by the wilderness, and the 
martyrdoms that crowned their good confession of the cross. ‘None of these 
things move me,’ cried Paul; ‘for the Holy Ghost is my witness.’ Whatever 
fruits of conversivn and faith honored their apostleship, they described as not 
their own, por of man’s wisdom, but the ‘demonstration of the Spirit, and 
‘with power.’ Three verses in the Epistle to Titus really condense the whole 
doctrine into one comprehensive formula: ‘ After that the kindness and love of 
God toward man appeared, not by works of righteousness which we have done, 
but according to his mercy he saved us, by the washing of regeneration and re- 
newing of the Holy Ghost, which he shed on us abundantly through Jesus 
Christ our Saviour. 

“It commends this construction to our cordial reception, that it meets all 
the variety of our different religious habits, suits itself to whatever sincere 
moods our shifting experience may bring, and, on whichever of the Divine 
agents in sustaining our moral life we fix our meditation, furnishes us a more 
satisfying image of each.” pp. 280, 281. 


Here, after describing those who “ have been trained to fasten 
their religious reverence and affection, almost exclusively, on 
the Father,” and another class, who “ find their religious life 
dependent on the person of Christ,” and the adaptation of this 
doctrine to each of these classes, he adds : 


“Or, again, if there are others, whose thought turns less to the person of 
either the Father or the Son, than to that Divine Paraclete proceeding from 
them both, which we have seen to be called by the New Testament the Spirit, 
as actually happens with some branches of the Church Universal,—then, pro- 
vided only they will receive it in simplicity, our doctrine makes ready room 
for them also, offering no violence to their peculiar culture or affinities. And 
these will seize on those many passages that ascribe the work of renewal to the 
Holy Ghost, or refer the joy and peace of believing to His power.” p. 283. 


We give the concluding paragraph of the diseourse : 


“Come, then, thou Holy Spirit, the Renewer. to replenish our wasting lamps, 
and revive thy work, in the midst of the years! Come, Guide and Teacher, to 
take our hands in thine, and pour light on our way and on our mind! Come, as 
the Comforter, to heal bleeding hearts, and bind up the bruises of uncharita- 
bleness and every sorrow! Come, Restrainer, to keep our feet, and all our 
hidden desires and imaginations, from evil! Come, thou Sanctifier, to purify 
and perfect us,—unto the worship of the Father, and obedience to the Son,— 
till we are a true and accepted branch of the immortal Vine,—a people patient 
and believing, and zealous of good works!” pp. 287, 288. 


We have seen it suggested somewhere that Professor Hunt- 
ington is substantially a Sabellian. “Sabellian” sounds like a 
terrible name to those who do not know its meaning. It is al- 
most equal for the purpose of exciting alarm, and the “odinm 
theologicum ” to “ Arminian,” or “ Pelagian,” or worse still, 
(because it is longer and looks harder,) “Semi-Pelagian.” But 
it conveys no idea of essential heresy to those who know that 
the revered and beloved names of Isaac Watts and Philip Dod- 
dridge are reckoned among the names of Sabellians. The sugges- 
tion, however, is utterly disproved, as our readers will see, b 
these discourses—so papal y and completely disproved that the 
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uestion does not need to be argued. If any one, after reading 
these two sermons, or the extracts which we have given from 
them, thinks that Dr. Huntington is a Sabellian, he must be 
either ignorant of what Sabellianism is, or shamefully deficient 
in candor and fairness. 

The question may be asked by some, “But is Professor 
Huntington a Trinitarian?’ The materials for an answer to 
that question have already been afforded in the account: which 
we have given of these discourses. We have shown that Pro- 
fessor Huntington holds that the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost are Divine agents, sending and being sent, cotemporane- 
ously acting and interacting, of course in some sense distinct, 
and yet inseparably and mysteriously united—one God. And 
that is the Scriptural doctrine of the Trinity. It includes the 
great truths which constitute that doctrine. It is not indeed 
the doctrine reduced to a scientific or philosophical formula, as 
meng by the schools and in the creeds. Nor do we care to 
1ave him so present it or hold it. Such presentation or belief 
of it is not essential to orthodoxy, or to a good title to Chris- 
tian fellowship, nor, we may add, to the best communication of 
the Scriptural truths on this subject. These truths we suppose 
Professor Huntington would not reduce to a scientific formula, 
after the fashion of some, not all, of the creeds—a formula 
which asserts propositions regarding the essence or substance of 
God. At least, so we infer from the passages we have quoted 
from the sermons respecting the secrecy and impenetrable 
mystery of “ the celestial adjustments of these revealed person- 
alities,” and of “the interior relations of the Infinite One.” 
Such scientific formulas the Scriptures do not give. But such 
formulas as the Scriptares do give, expressive of Trinity in 
Unity—the hentunal formula and the apostolic benedictions— 
Professor Huntington does use, and in their fair and unper- 
verted sense. He believes in Father, Son, and Spirit, one God. 
Indeed we have no doubt that he would receive the best part 
of one of the creeds relating to this subject : “ The Father is God, 
the Son is God, and the Fioly Spirit is God, and yet there are 
not three Gods, but one God.” And we are disposed to think 
that this is safer and wiser, as well as more Scriptural, than to 
go farther, and profess to know, and assert more specific 
propositions respecting this sacred mystery of the interior con- 
stitution of the Divine Being. On this point we are pleased to 
be able to quote from an article in the North British Review, 
the representative of the best orthodoxy of Scotland. “ The 
declaration that the Father is God, the Son is God, and the 
Holy Spirit is God, and yet there are not three Gods, but one 
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God, sums up the whole of our knowledge of this inscrutable 
mystery, and proclaims those two truths which should influ- 
ence a Christian’s feelings and conduct. Scripture never in- 
tended to reveal to us the real and absolute essence of the 
Divine nature; it could not be grasped by the human under- 
standing. But Scripture‘has required us to acknowledge, as 
against Polytheism and Pantheism, the unity of the Godhead, 
and to realize practically the farther truth, that each of the 
Divine persons stands to us in the relation of God—is trul 
God to us. Towards each we must think, feel, and act as God. 
These are the two practical truths which Scripture reveals. 
Their theoretical and philosophical combination in a single in- 
tellectual formula, is a problem of which the solution surpasses 
the power of human reason. To hold them fast separately is 
the Christian’s duty; to unite them philosophically, neither 
religion nor reason demands.” This, we are confident, accords 
vith the convictions of many of our best Christian men, and 
soundest Scriptural scholars. We onceread this quotation from 
the North British Review to one of our best and most learned 
Christian scholars, and we were struck with his remark upon 
it. “That represents my case exactly. I hold the disjecta 
1 mong of the doctrine firmly; but I cannot put them to- 
ther. 

We deprecate any controversy among evangelical men re- 
specting Professor Huntington’s orthodoxy. We do not think 
that there can fairly be any, after what he has published in this 
volume and in the Religious Magazine and Independent Jour- 
nal. We hope that he may be permitted, in the enjoyment of 
the public confidence, quietly to pursue his blessed work of 
winning souls to Christ in his new sphere of labor, one of. the 
most important and responsible in the world. But that, consi- 
dering his antecedents and the present state of theological pax- 
ties, is, perhaps, more than can be expected. 


We have occupied so much space with our review of these 
two doctrinal discourses, that we can notice but slightly the 
rest of the volume. The subjects are varied, pertinent, and 
practical ; and they are treated in a manner which fully vindi- 
cates Dr. Huntington’s distinguished reputation as a strong and 
eloquent Christian preacher. The only criticism we have to 
make on the style is, that it is too uniformly elevated and elab- 
orate, too suitable for an oration before a Literary Society. 
It would be more effective, if it was at times less sustained and 
more homely. There is one marked characteristic of these ser- 
mons. They are replete with the Christian element. We know 
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of no preacher whose discourses are more full of Christ. In hig 
sermon on the doctrine of the Spirit, Dr. Huntington describes 
three classes to whom that doctrine adapts itself,—whose minds 
turn, the one most to the Father, the second to Christ, and the 
third to the Holy Spirit. Of the second he speaks thus, 
* Another class—and it seems to us they are apt to be Chris. 
tians of a more fervent and effectual faith—find their religious 
life, not only originally, but constantly, dependent on the per- 
son of Christ. they want to feel the touch of his hand, and 
the breath of his intercession. They are resolute according to 
the frequency with which they sit at his feet, and vigilant ac- 
cording as. they are conscious that he is near to be wounded by 
their backslidings, or to rejoice personally in their moral viec- 
tories ; and they are constant to his Church according as the 
realize him to be veritably in it a leader, a friend, areconciler.” 
Of this class so well described he is, in our judgment, an emi- 
nent member. Christ is to him what he declares himself to be, 
* Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end.” We should 
like to give an account of some of these sermons, particularly 
of one from the text, “ Ask and it shall be given you,” and one 
entitled “ Salvation, not from suffering but by it.” But we 
should thus fill more than our allotted space. We will con- 
clude with making two quotations as specimens both of senti- 
ment and style—the first from a sermon entitled “ Homeward 
Steps,” from the text, “ For ye were as sheep going astray ; but 
now ye are returned unto the shepherd and bishop of your 
-souls,”—the same which he preached with so much favor, as 
we were informed by the papers, in the pulpit of Bowdoin 
College. He sums up the successive stages through which 
Christ leads his followers under the terms “the Need, the 
Difficulty, the Warning, the Relief, the Application of the 
Relief, the Fruit, and the Result.” We give a part of the sixth 
‘head: 


“6. What is the Fruit? It is righteousness. Infalliably and invariably, it 
is tighteousness. If that fruit does not grow, some one of the previous links 
in the line of causes has been left out. The penitence was not sincere. The 
reform was not trae. The faith was not genuine. By their fruits ye shall 
know them. Not righteousness always in cne style of its manifestations. It 
may be in a tradesman’s bargains, or a mechanic’s job; in a scholar’s simplicity, 
or a clerk's fidelity. It may bein a forbearing disposition, where there are 
daily provocations; it may be in magnanimity toward a mean competitor ; it ma 
be on a couch of slow and patient suffering, where needed energies are crippled, 
and a dependent family are left unprovided for. But it is none the less right- 
eousness in one case than the other,—as dear to God, as resplendent to the 
spiritual eyesight of angels. It has equally glorious exhibitions in the states- 
man that carries an incorrupt breast through the lobbies of a statehouse or 
through the bribes of the capitol, and in the woman that sways with patient 
justice the perplexing politics of the nursery, or is daring enough to resist the 
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tyranny of fashion. It is in the politican that refuses to mortgage his con- 
science to the Devil, and in the freeman that cannot be hired by office, nor per- 
suaded by sophistry, to make his brother-man a slave. It is in the preachers 
that reverence their message more than their salaries, and in parishes that keep 
asoul as wellas asanctuary. The lustre of a saintly heart needs no artificial 
reflectors to enhance its glory. It is splendid by its own original radiance. The 

oply of sacred principle that lets no arrow of the adversary through any 
joint of its harness is the Christian’s | garment. Every Christian 
cause is stronger for his hand and his tongue. o tempter is cunning enough 
to wring a scandal from his behavior. No neighbor shall hesitate on which side, 
in the grand division of the world, to reckon him. He is committed frankly. 
He is pledged irrevocably. He is consecrated manfully. If he is Christ’s man, 
there is no situation, nor turn, nor emergency, where Christ is not honored in 
his life. And that because the Master’s spirit is in him. 

“Christianity patronizes no system of half-education. It asks a formof man- 
hood embodying every natural idea that philosophy has propounded, genius re- 
presented, or history disciplined. It is no ally of astationary intelligence, nor 
of a sluggish will, nor of a timid heart. Growth, is its law,—growth in wis- 
dom and growth in love. It is not satisfied, therefore, with conversion, but is 
quite as exacting of sanctification, bidding the convert forget the elements and 

on to perfection, Christianity wants to build after the pattern of a divine 
Cesmny, asymmetry without blemish, and a wholeness without defect. It is it- 
self incarnated in a living example of that completeness. It has a welcome for 
every contribution of science, only requiring that science shall remember its 
ministerial office, not exalting its telescopes and crucibles into an apparatus of 
espe displacing dependence and redemption. It has nothing but con- 
tempt for that complacent, Pharisaic style of piety, which fancies its only 
needed work is done when it has just grazed the —_ of hell by sliding into a 
lazy church ; which identifies entering the ark of the covenant with escaping 
from the vineyards of brave toil, and goes shuffling and dozing through a life 
that vibrates between formalities on Sunday and intense vitalities all the week, 
—alive in the shop and caucus, but asleep at church ;—character all the while 
rotting away under those obscene inconsistencies, a cowardly conscience and a 
voluble confession,—a brain boiling with the plots of politics or the bargains 
of trade, and a heart hard as the nether millstone to all the sufferings of hu- 
manity ;—a prayerless life, or else a lifeless prayer.” pp. 82-84. 


Our last quotation shall be from asermon entitled “ National 
Retribution and the National Sin,” preached on Fast-Day, soon 
after the passage of the “ Fugitive Slave Law.” 


“This, among others, seems to me one of the gravest errors into which the 
present posture of the public mind in reference to the recent legislation on 
slavery has conducted us,—that so many who speak and write on the subject, 
both in public journals and in private conversation, refuse to recognize the ex- 
istence of any other than two broadly distinguished classes ; namely, unquali- 
fied advocates of the law as it stands, and traitors to the government. I can- 
not think that the self-possession of this community has been so completely un- 
settled, nor its intellect so stultified, that it is necessary to resort to this gy 
ing classification in order to guard against an tage tockplent rebellion. It 
not only exasperates well-disposed persons by its presumption, but it inflicts a 
apa wound onthe truth. There isa third class of men in the country,— 

ow numerous cannot be told till they are counted, but not very inconsiderable 
in numbers nor contemptible in character. It is composed of those who are, 
always have been, and ae propose to be, Joyal subjects to the general 
government under which they live, unwavering friends of the union of these 
States, and obedient observers of the laws. They do not assort with disorgan- 
izers, nor take counsel of fanaticism. Their daily associations are with such as 
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rely most securely on the settled order of society, and their liveliest sympathies 
lie on the side of submission, good faith, and good feeling throughout all see. 
tions and classes of the country, But they have been led, by processes within 
their own minds as uncontrollable as the winds of heaven, and which they hon. 
estly trace to the workings of that spirit which Christ compared to the wind 
that bloweth where it listeth, to contemplate every possible enslavement, or re- 
enslavement, of any human being, under any supposable array of circumstan- 
ces, in this age of the world and within the great American republic, as a ter- 
rible offense against the plain will and word of God, and against that humanity 
which he has made and called his child. They believe the system of negro 
slavery as it exists in the United States to be explicitly at variance with the 
Almighty’s will and law, and with all the duty, integrity, purity, and innocent 
happiness of man. They regard it as the special and overshadowing affront of 
this nation against the Father of eternal justice, truth, liberty, love. They 
know that it is an anomaly in our national institutions, an abnegation of our 
history, a plague in our politics, a gigantic curse upon industry, a foul insult to 
morality, a blight upon learning, science, and the arts, the annihilation of God's 
ordinance in the family, the prostitution of woman, the scourge of innocence, 
the violation, direct or indirect, of each of the commandments, and the denial 
of the Gospel, the intensest meanness and the foulest filthiness and the most 
profane impiety, the consummation of crimes, the comprehensive antagonist of 
the kingdom of Heaven, constituting, in the whole and in each of its parts, ‘ the 
abomination of desolation,’ ‘standing where it ought not.’ They deliberately 
and assuredly believe, that every man so convinced and so seeing, ought in ev- 
ery place, by every means, in street and house and shop and office and caucus 
-and legislature and pulpit, to bear his most earnest, express, unmistakable, con- 
sistent witness against 1t,—against allits spirit, rules, methods, actings, devices, 
excuses,—but most of all, against its aggressions and extensions. They believe 
that such aggressions are forbidden by the civil constitution, while the very con- 
tinuance of the wrong, in any shape, is rebuked by the entire spirit of that ven- 
erated instrument, and by the designs and convictions of the men that formed 
it. I ask you if it is more than just, that these men should stand exempt from 
being ranked with rebels and revolutionists,—if it is more than reasonable, that 
enlightened legislation should show some respect for such citizens,—if it is more 
than right, that they should dispassionately labor and pray for some relief from 
a requirement which would render their active obedience to the magistrate, by 
the re-enslavement of a fugitive, in their eyes as direct and impious an affront 
towards Almighty God, as ‘falsehood, blasphemy, or robbery.” pp. 427-30. 
“There is no measure, especially in a republic, so radical, as that which ar- 
— what is most Christian in a nation against the magisterial authority ; no 
publication so inflammatory, as a law that commands a moral people to do that 
which a large majority of them believe to be unjust; no document so incen- 
diary, as one that sets on fire the quenchless instinct that abhors oppression, 
or wakes from sleep that unmanageable instinct which has shaken so many 
thrones,—that ‘ resistance to tyrants is obedience to God.’” p. 430. 


In the preface to this volume Professor Huntington remarks 
that “one topic, the reconciliation in Christ, though by no 
means neglected here, has a less extended and less complete 
presentation, because of a desire to discuss it separately, and 
more at large and more at leisure than is possible now.” Our 
gratification at the views which he has already given to the 
— on that topic, was expressed in our last number. We 
10pe that he will soon give it the more extended discussion 
which he desires. On account of his peculiar history, experi 
ence, and relations, there is no man in the country who could 

-8o effectually serve the cause of Christ by such a discussion. 
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Akt. VIL—THE RELATION OF CHRISTIANITY TO LAW AND 
GOVERNMENT. 


[The following article is a discourse which was delivered before the ®. B. K. 
at Cambridge, on the 17th of July, 1856. The publication of the discourse hav- 
ing been requested from various quarters, the manuscript has been committed to 
the conductors of the New Englander, and by them the discourse is offered to 
their readers in its original form ] 

Mr. Prestpent anD GENTLEMEN: 

The diffidence which I feei as a stranger, rising to speak in 
such ag as this, is alleviated by the trust that you will hear 
me with a hospitable kindness. Honored by your invitation, I 
come acknowledging the bond of that fraternity in which all 
men of letters are members of one guild. And asan alumnus 
of old Yale, let me say that I rejoice in the opportunity of pay- 
ing a tribute, humble but hearty, to the yet older dignity of 
Harvard. 

I know not how it may be with others, but such are the hab- 
its of my own mind that, as I enter the precincts of an institu- 
tion like this—venerable with the ages that have passed over it, 
yet fresh and growing as with immortal vigor—the associations 


of thought carry me back to the fonnders of this institution, 


challenging for them the reverence due to benefactors of their 
country and of mankind. At Yale these associations carry 
us back only to the closing year of the seventeenth century, 
when two generations of the Anglo-Norman race in New En- 
gland had already lived and died. Our founders were the grand- 
sons of those who, in their town-meetings along the Connecti- 
cut and the Sound—which were then mt the Mississippi and 
the upper lakes now are for remoteness—appointed, year by year, 
“collectors of the college corn,” giving from the food of their 
own households for the sustenance of the college in “the 
Baye.” But Harvard is the eldest-born of Puritanism. Her 
numbered centuries of life are coincident with the centuries of 
New England itself. Her birth was when Boston was little 
more than a hamlet of rude huts; when the border-ruffians 
prowling around the most recent settlements of the West were 
painted Pequots; when the report of a refuge for truth and 
freedom in this wilderness had not yet ceased to be news, fresh 
and stirring, in the conventicles and consultations of the En- 
glish Puritans under the first Charles. Here, then, the gcnius 
of the place calls up around me the shadowy forms of those he- 
roic men, the first fathers of New England. This is their uni- 
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versity. In their conflict with wild nature—in their perils, their 
weakness, their weariness and their poverty—they founded g 
college, and here it is. Here let their memory ever flourish, 
Here let all that was right and true in their principles be guard- 
ed as a sacred treasure. Here let all that was heroic in their 
manliness and all that was saintly in their faith and devotion, 
waken ingenuous minds to kindred virtue. 

The great attempt of the men who founded the Puritan com- 
monwealths of New England, was alike religious and _ political, 
Philosophers have framed, or sought to frame in speculation the 
day-dream of a perfect commonwealth, but the founders of these 
States labored and suffered to realize their high conception. 
That which they undertook was not merely to escape from per- 
secution by voluntary exile ; it was not merely to gain a peace- 
ful home and a fair inheritance for their families and their 
posterity ; it was not merely to achieve liberty for themselves 
and for the new communities which they were gathering; 
it was something higher and more sacred than all this. i 
was not simply to establish, far away from all impertinent 
interference, a purer and more primitive ecclesiastical order; 
it was something at once more political than this, and more 
religious. The “devout imagination” that filled their minds 
and inspired their highest efforts, was the vision of a new 
and true theocracy—not the dominion of a priestly order, but 
the Kingdom of God. Their day-dream was the vision of a 
State in which every law should be the uttered will, not uf the 
magistrate or of any human legisiator—not of the people, mere- 
ly—but of the High and Holy One from whom the State derives 
its being and its rightful power. Whatever errors they made 
in the structure of their political institutions or their laws, were 
made in the honesty and the earnestness of their attempt to 
translate their sublime thought into reality. We may acknow- 
ledge those errors wherever they have been detected by the 
— of the ages and the successive births of truth; yet 
et us never cease to honor not only the heroism of their en- 
deavors, but the religious dignity of theiridea. That great idea 
was well expressed by John Cotton, when from under this west- 
ern sky he wrote to his friend John Davenport in London, that 
here he seemed to have found the new heavens and the new 
earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness. It was essentially the 
same thought with that whish, in the dawn of the world’s 
history, was divinely breathed into the mind of Moses—the 
thought of a kingdom of God on the earth. It was the same 
thought which gave unutterable grandeur to the visions of the 
Hebrew prophets—the thought of a coming and perfected king- 
dom of God. And with al sree let me say, that in their 
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wlf-sacrificing endeavors to realize that great thought, they were 
followers of the world’s Redeemer, who came to establish the 
kingdom of God, and whose idea of that kingdom will be ful- 
ly comprehended among men only when the prayer shall 
have been completely answered, “ Thy will be done in earth as 
it is in heaven.” 

Without inquiring why or to what extent they failed in their 
attempt to realize the idea of a perfect conformity between the 
laws of the State and the will of God, I venture to propose a 
theme suggested by their attempt, and illustrated alike by their 
frilure and their success,—the just relation of Christianity to 
law and government. I need not profess my conscious incom- 
petence to the full discussion ofsuch a theme, but iffrom my own 

int of view I can offer some suggestions which shall have the 
effect of stimulating other minds to a more learned and thorough 
investigation of the subject in the light of history as well as of 
philosophy and religion, I shall not have spoken in vain. 

There is a distinction—more intelligible, perhaps, than defi- 
nite—between law and justice. I do not mean the lawyers’ dis- 
tinction between law and equity, which is only the difference 
between one system of judicial methods and maxims and anoth- 
er; I mean the distinction which everybody recognizes between 
laws as ordained and executed in civil society, and that justice 
which is before and above all humaa laws, and is their only 
warrant at the tribunal of conscience. All law, by its very na- 
ture and name, pretends to be justice. At whatever moment 
its pretension in that respect ceases to be recognized, it loses all 
its sanctity, and becomes an odious and a hideous thing. The 
justice of the law must commend itself to the sense of justice 
in the people, or the law becomes oppressive and intolerable. 
Thus among every people not governed by mere force, the law 
isa product of the national life ; and so far as we know what 
their laws are, we know the character of that people, the nature 
and degree of their civilization, their moral sensibilities and 
sympathies, and above all, the measure in which their sense of 
justice has been developed or obliterated. The sense of justice, 
among a people not absolutely enslaved, is never far in advance 
of the laws in which that sense of justice is uttered and applied. 
Thus it happens that in some languages, and especially in the 
language of that free and brave old people whose laws have 
become in one form or snother, the basis of almost all Europe- 
an and American jurisprudence, the terms can hardly be found 
in which to express the distinction between law and justice. 
Lewand jus are far more nearly synonymous in Latin, than law 
and justice are in English. 

Doubtless law has the effect to modify and cultivate the pop- 
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ular sense of justice. But let us not forget what the order of 
nature is. The sense of justice makes the law, and not the lay 
the sense of justice. A bw that represents not right but only 
the will of a dominant power—a law which contradicts the 
sense of justice among the people on whom it is imposed—cgp. 
not bend that sense of justice into conformity with itself. Mag. 
istrates may attempt to sustain the obnoxious statute by power 
and terror — judges, in solemn session, may pronounce it valid 
—-politicians may argue that justice must yield to considerations 
of political expediency, and in the name of the public welfare 
may entreat the people to be patient and to conquer their preju- 
dices—casuists may perplex themselves with exquisite distige 
tions about passive obedience and conflicting duties ; but every 
application of such a law—every attempt to carry it into execu. 
tion by the physical force of the government—stimulates and 
stiffens, instead of subduing the sense of justice which it violates, 
When law expresses what the popular mind can recognize as 
justice, then and only then does it quicken and guide the moral 
judgment and educate the moral sensibilities of the people. 
oe long continued, may barbarize those whom it crush- 
es, by training them through successive generations under the 
sway of violence; it may so extinguish the better sentiments of 
their human nature that they shall be ready to deal with all 
others when they get the opportunity, as others have dealt with 
them ; but mere oppression, though it take the form of law— 
oppression governing by edicts that represent not right but might 
—can never control or shape the sense of justice. The power 
of the law to educate the moral sense, must depend on the re 
cognition of its justice by the moral sense of the people whem 


it governs, 

ir we look for an illustration of what may be done for the 
moral elevation of the people by the influence of law, there is 
one signal example which occurs in a moment to the thonghts 
of a Christian assembly. The Hebrew tribes, when they emer 
ged from their slavery in Egypt, under a leader divinely com- 
missioned and instructed, were in many respects a degraded and 
barbarous people. In the Mosaic institutes, recognized and 
honored as law at this day by the descendants of Israel in every 
land, we see the system of influences by which that chosen race 
was to be trained for its high and peculiar destiny. The little 
country allotted to those tribes was to become, in the fulness of 
times, the seed-plot of reformation for the world; and the infiv- 
ences by which this was to be effected—or rather the germs 
of thought and sentiment from which all this growth of the 
world’s renovation was to spring—are contained in “ the book 
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of the law ”—the code which our fathers here in New England 
adopted as the divine text-book of their jurisprudence and the 
inf lible ide of their legislation. But when we open that 
book and begin to study it simply as a code of civil and crimi- 
nal law, we find that it is exquisitely adapted, as law should 
ever be, to the special character of the people whom it was to 
govern. Hebrew in its language, it is no less Hebrew in its 
nius and spirit—as completely Hebrew as the Pandects cf 
ustinian are Roman, or as the statute-book of Massachusetts is 
American. It is redolent of the desert and of the Bedouin and 
toral life to which the Hebrew race had been accustomed. 
tmarks, as it was designed to aid, the transition of those tribes 
from the nomadic to the agricultural stage of civilization. It 
is framed for a people who have their own notions of justice, 
and their own unwritten laws that will not be suddenly repealed ; 
and whose barbarous or semi-barbarous usages and traditions 
must be wisely counteracted by provisions and prohibitions 
such as their moral sense will recognize, and such as “ the hard- 
ness of their hearts” will endure. Nor can it escape our obser- 
vation that this “ book of the law” is not law only, in the dis- 
tinctive meaning of that word—not merely arule by which 
the magistrate was to administer justice, but religion, a reve- 
lation of God’s charaeter and will, a light from the unseen and 
the infinite. It was chiefly as areligion, and not simply as a 
civil and criminal code, that the books and institutes of Moses 
were to be efticient in the moral and spiritual development 
of the Hebrew tribes, and in training that people for their 
special place and function in the history of seekiods It was be- 
cause their civil and criminal code was identified with the rev- 
dations and institutions of their religion—it was because the 
laws administered in the State were recognized as the law of God, 
andas ordained directly by his authority—that the Hebrew 
commonwealth was a theocracy, “the Kingdom of God.” 
Inasmuch then, as the laws of every people—certainly of 
every people not absolutely enslaved—must needs be congru- 
ous with the moral sentiments and sympathies of that people, 
the progress of law is determined, necessarily, by forces that 
stand behind and guide the wisdom of legislators and the in- 
tegrity and acuteness of judges. And among such forces none 
are more potent than the religious ideas that mold the national 
character. It is an ald saying—* somewhat musty,” but for 
ts constant ventilation,— Let me make the ballads of a na- 
tion, and [ care not who may make its laws;” but the ballads 
of anation are less potent than their religious convictions 
and aspirations, whether true or false; and a people with no 
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ballads at all is less impoverished, less degraded, less incapable 
of progress than a people with no religion. The sense of jus 
tice, latent or developed, in every human soul, and all the sense 
of duty, allies itself with the instinct that recognizes the invisi. 
ble and infinite. It postulates in all its cognitions, and in all 
its emotions, some object of religious awe—an unseen and eter. 
nal, yet nét impersonal justice—a responsibility of which all re 
sponsibility to human powers is only the shadow. This rela. 
tion of all duty, and especially of the sense of justice, to the 
religious instinct, is a fact in the natural veo of man—a fact 
which Philosophy may explain if it can, but which no explana. 
tion can get rid of. Therefore it is that the administration of 
justice everywhere, instinctively and not as a matter of public 
expediency only, invests itself with a religious dignity, invoking 
the name of God, and bidding every witness speak in his fear 
with solemn recognition of rapensibllity tohim. Everywhere 
the investiture of rulers and magistrates is accompanied, if not 
with religious pomp, at least with religious ceremonies—if not 
with the oil of consecration, at least with the oath of office. All 
history illustrates the potency of religion in controlling the des 
tiny of nations and of races. In all the languages that ever 
had a place in history, the song of battle and the song of harvest, 
the wedding gladness and the funeral wail, the ballad of the 
good old time, and the ringing tones of the Pindaric lyre, all 
tell of the religion that mingles with their poetic inspiration, 
and quickens or saddens their modulated utterance. All the 
arts, if not born of religion, have labored and flourished in its 
service. Music, painting, sculpture, and architecture, from the 
earliest ages until now, have found their highest employment, 
and have wrought their highest achievements, in ministering 
to the religious wants and aiding the religious sensibilities of 
human nature. What element of a people’s life—what one of 
all the forces that develop and determine in the common mind 
the sense of right, is more potent than the ideas and traditions, 
the imaginations and convictions, the sympathies, the aspire 
tions, and the practices, which make up the distinctive religion 
of that people 
I do not forget that I am not preaching, and therefore I will 
not attempt to set forth all those peculiarities of the Christian 
religion by which it acts not only on the spiritual nature of the 
individuals whom it effectually quickens and renews, but on 
the moral sentiments of the nations that are gradually subjected 
to its power. In such an attempt, I might, without intending 
it, evoke the unquiet spirit of theological dispute. Avoiding 
then all topics on which there might be a serious difference of 
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jaggment among men who accept the Bible as a rule of faith, 
it will be enough for me simply to indicate, for a moment, 
ame of the most obvious elements of that power by which 
Christianity has been operating, in the slow progress of the 
ages, to quicken and to enlighten the moral sentiments of man- 
kind. 

By what obvious features, then, is Christianity distinguished 
fom other systems of religion? Answering the question, not 
sa theologian might answer it, nor as a preacher might answer 
it, but as one might answer it who is looking only at the force 
by which Christianity acts in history, we may say, The power 
by which Christianity acts, begins in its conception and revela- 
tion of God. Its one exclusive object of worship and of reli- 
gious fear and trust, is a God not only of infinite power and in- 
telligence, but of infinite moral goodness—a God of ineffable 
purity and justice as well as of ineffable benignity—a God who 
isnot only the Creator and Father of all, but “the judge of 
the living and the dead.” The highest and purest conception 
which the mind can form of moral perfection, is identified with 
the object of worship ; and the atl of a God whose godhead 
is his anal, tends to purify and elevate the mind’s ideal of 
moral perfection. Inseparable from the Christian revelation of 
God, is the revelation of His law. The decalogue,—the stil 
more compendious summing up of all duty in two great com- 
mandments—the exposition of duty in the Sermon on the 
Mount—all this is not mere precept and formula, but a quick- 
ening - to the mind’s instinctive sense of what is right 
and good. Thus Christianity brings the sense of duty and the 
sense of God into their just relation to each other. All false 
religions, in whatever form of enthusiasm, fanaticism or super- 
tition, betray their falsehood by their disorganizing and de- 
structive effect upon the moral sense. The corruptions of 
Christianity may be detested by the same infallible test. But 
Christianity itself, so long as enthusiastic perversions, fanatical 
infusions, and superstitious accretions, have not destroyed its 
vital essence, makes the sense of duty and the sense of God,— 
the moral element in human nature and the spiritual or reli- 
gious element—each the complement of the other. It does not 
make morality a substitute for religion,—nor does it permit re- 
= to become a substitute for morality. By its revelation 
of God and of God’s law, it hallows and dignities all duty ; it 
turns all work into worship, all patience into loving submission, 
all enjoyment into praise. The grand impression which it pro- 
duces is that well-doing is the only well-being ; that goodness 
is more than all that men call greatness; that duty is the 
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highest thing in the universe beneath the throne of God, and 
that the violation of duty is the paramount evil. If I were to 
expound these hints, and show by analysis how it is that Chris. 
tianity produces these effects upon the mind, I should begin to 
preach, and could hardly avoid the disputed regions of the 
ology. But none who hear me to day will demand any argu 
ment or analysis to show that such zs Christianity considered as 
a religion acting among historic forees—such its effectual opera. 
tion on the individual believer—such the influence with which, 
as it slowly mingles with the current of a nation’s life, it acts 
upon all the elements of civilization and of human progress. 

There are other features of the Christian religion, equally ob- 
vious to him who views it only from the deukpeiet of philo- 
sophy, and hardly less significant as illustrations of its influence 
on society. Christianity, as we are often told, elevates woman 
to her proper mip and crowns her with her ee tw dignity; 
while it gives her a sphere of her own, a sphere full of peculiar 
duties and peculiar joys and sorrows, it makes her in that 
sphere an orb of light and beauty. It does this by restorin 
the divine constitution of the family. The union of husband 
and wife in a hallowed and indissoluble tie, making their home 
the home of chaste and changeless love, and investing eve 
affection and relation of the household with a divine sanctity, is 
what gives to woman as wife or mother, as daughter or sister, 
the dignity for which God made her. Wherever Christianity 
goes, its first effect on the character and tendency of civiliza- 
tion is through the institution of the family. Whenever Chris 
tianity becomes the prevalent religion, it modifies the common 
thought and feeling in regard to the dignity of woman and the 
charms and sanctities of home; woman, more honored and more 
cherished, becomes more worthy to be loved and trusted; and 
in the progress of time the change which has been wrought in 
the moral sentiment of the people, inscribes itself upon their 
laws. 

Another distinctive influence of Christianity, springs from 
its doctrine of the unity and brotherhood of all mankind. All 
the old religions—not excepting that which was the precursor of 
Christianity—were national. Each had its own locality, its own 
privileged and ennobled race. Each was fitted only to one 
climate, and could flourish only in one soil. They tended 
therefore to the isolation of races and of nations. But the 
Christian religion is a religion for the world. It makes no in- 
vidious distinction of races. It comes with its revelations, its 
hopes, its sanctions, its forms and institutions, to man as man, 
wherever, under the encircling heaven, he sees in the things 
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that are made the eternal power and godhead of their Maker. 
to Jew and Greek, Barbarian, Scythian, bond and free, its 
jsson is, “ There is no difference.” All distinctions of nation- 
ility, of race, of language, dwindle and vanish in its presence, 
as it proclaims that ‘God hath made of one blood all nations of 
wen.” Its genius is revealed in the story of the good Samari- 
tan. Its Christ is the Saviour of all men. Like the revelation 
yhich God has inscribed on the revolving sky, it shines for all, 
‘its line is gone out into all the earth and its words to the end of 
the world.” Here was, in part, the secret of its early victories. 
The Roman Republic, and then the empire, had been crushing 
and grinding the nations, as it were, into one mass, bringing 
them not only into communication with each other, but into 
helpless subjection to a common authority, and thus preparing 
them to catch the awakening consciousness of a common hu- 
manity. It was this dim but growing consciousness of a com- 
non humanity, involving sympathies higher and more divine 
as well as wider than the sympathies of nationality—it was this 
which thrilled through the Roman theaters, and responded in 
explosive emotion at that felicitous utterance from the genius 
of a slave, 
Homo sum, et nihil humani a me alienum puto: 

a utterance which might seem to have come from the world’s 
great heart, yearning and waiting for the revelation ofa faith that 
should unite all nations in the worship of one God and Father 
ofall, and so in the full consciousness of one humanity. 

Nor must we forget, among the elements of the force by 
which Christianity is distinguished in history, the dignity and 
value which it stamps upon the individual man. That simple 
question, “‘ What shall it profit aman, if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul?” is a question which opens be- 
fore every individual the separate vista of an infinite capability. 
The thought which that question wakens—the sensibility to 
which it appeals—invests humanity, not only in the aggregate 
of nations and of races, but in the individual, with a ~ te se 
ad a capability of glory, that outspans all the peach of the 
material and the visible. In the light of that question and of 
the thoughts and emotions which it wakens, the man is more 
than the belted earl or the sceptered king—the man is more 
than the hero—the man is more than the laureled sage. The 
essence is more than the accident, as the gem is more than the 
setting ; as the diamond with its flash of light within, is more 
than the polish. In every individual man, from the loftiest to 
the lowliest, the essential humanity—the essential human capa- 
bility of joy and grief, of knowledge, of love, of duty, and of 
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infinite and immortal destiny—is more than the differentia] 
rank, or place, or culture. Man depressed, degraded, neglected, 
crushed—man self-degraded, guilty, and abhorred—is yet hn. 
man ; it isthe awfulness of his humanity which makes his degra. 
dation awful. The peasant, adscriptus glebe, is a man; the 
feather-cinctured savage is a man; the enemy in the battle, or 
vanquished and captive, is a man ; the slave, “ whose tears are 
a forbidden luxury,” is a man; the ruffian, the robber, the 

risoner, the murderer beneath the fatal beam in the inevitable 
four of justice, is a man. The law of Christian philan- 
thropy is not that vague abstraction, bewildering the mind and 
hardening of the heart, Thou shalt seek the welfare of humanity 
as a whole,—but that intelligible and ever specific precept, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,’—thy neighbor, the 
Samaritan—thy neighbor, the far-off Scythian, or the blue-eyed 
Saxon in the Roman slave-market—thy neighbor, the Ethiopian 
whom the torrid sky of his congenial clime has blackened. It 
was a Christian thought, if not a Christian feeling, which spark- 
led from the peasant poet’s fiery heart, 


“A man’s a man for a’ that.” 


The legitimate relation then of Christianity to law and gov- 
ernment, is chiefly that of at: invisible force working upon and 
through the moral sentiments of mankind. The Christian the 
ocracy is nothing else than the free subjection of men and 
nations to the will of God and to the truth. It is a religion, not 
a hierarchy. Its conquests are inseparable from the pro of 
humanity, they are the progress of truth, and faith, iad lettin 
human hearts. Enthroning God and his immutable law above 
the laws and ordinances of men, it brings all human statutes 
and all the human administration of justice into comparison 
with the absolute justice and the infinite benevolence of God, 
as revealed by his quickening word. Its influence in this re- 
spect is in accordance with that saying of its founder, “The 
kingdom of God cometh not with observation—the kingdom of 
God is within you.” It acts like the great forces of God in na- 
ture, imperceptibly. The changes which it brings to pass are 
gradual—like the change by which, under our northern sky, 
—_ slowly brightens and blushes into day,—or like that by 
which, as the earth wheels on in its vast circuit, the rigor of 
winter is slowly softened, the breezes come with milder breath, 
the laughing streams and dimpled lakes throw off their fetters, 
and spring, as in Eden, is adorned with the beauty and exhales 
the odors of a new creation. 

The institution of the Papacy with its claim of temporal 
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wer, is the perversion of a spiritual truth. In this respectit is 
ike every distinctive element of the system to which it belongs, 
and which it naturally crowns and consummates. The great and 
spiritual truth, is that there is a law above all human law—a law 
which vacates and annuls all human arrangements made in dero- 
gation of its authority—a law which severs the bonds of alle- 
iance to a perjured monarch, and abrogates the power of a faith- 
end worthless government—a law which is the ideal and the 
warrant of all human justice, and toward which the sense of jus- 
tice in the human mind is ever yearning. But who shall pro- 
nounce, authoritatively, conclusively, without appeal or protest, 
the application of this higher law? Who shall give sentence ? 
Who shall declare the impious statute or the impious compact 
void? Whoshall release from their allegiance the subjects of a 
perjured government? Our fathers, speaking through the Con- 
tinental Congress eighty years ago, pronounced the sentence for 
themselves. They declared for themselves, and for us, their own 
absolution from their allegiance to a a instead of pro- 
tecting them had undertaken to enslave them. They called on 
God and on the moral sentiment of mankind to ratify their dec- 
laration. The moral sentiment of mankind has responded to 
their call. Time, the handmaid of God, and the interpreter of 
his decrees, has responded in his name. Would it not have 
been much better—so the theory which vindicates the Papacy 
might ask—would it not have saved much conflict and agita- 
tion, had there been some recognized tribunal to which that 
cause could have been carried, and from which there could have 
been given out a formal and conclusive sentence? How beau- 
tifal, how grand the idea of such a tribunal—the chief pontiff 
of Christendom, in the holy centre of Christian unity, expound- 
ing and applying the principles of Christianity as the supreme 
law of every nation, the law, 

“ O’er thrones and globes elate,” 


to which all sovereigns are amenable. So it may seem to the 
— tion of man, but so it has not seemed to the wisdom of 

e true relation of Christianity to law and to the con- 
duct of governments and sovereign states, is the relation of a 
vital and spiritual force to that which it informs and organizes. 
Christ’s power on earth is not, and cannot be, committed to a 
mortal substitute ; it is a diffused and spiritual force acting on 
the free minds of men, molding their thoughts, quickeni 
their sense of justice and of right, guiding their judgment, an 
wakening them to sympathy with goodness. To substitute for 
such a force as this the ormal judgment of a pontiff, from 

VOL XIV. 30 
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which there shall be no appeal to reason, to truth, to time, or 
to God, is a perversion of truth like that by which penance i 
substituted for repentance, and the recitation of the Credo for 
faith. The invisible force, with the inconveniences which 
seemed to attend it, is gone; and the form which has come in 
its place is rigid and lifeless. Nor is the case materially bet- 
ter, if the power of final judgment is transferred from the pon- 
tiff to the conclave, or from the conclave to a general council, 
or from a Catholic council to a Protestant assembly of divines, 
or of clerical and lay delegates. By whatever method, in 
whatever form, we substitute for the action of truth upon mind, 
and of argument and divine illumination upon the moral sense, 
the decision of an authority that must not be questioned,— 
we really subvert instead of advancing the dominion of Christ 
on the earth, and we establish in the place of it a spiritual des. 
potism adverse to all liberty, and tending to infinite corruption. 
There is, then, a sense in which Christianity as related to law 
and government, is a theocracy. Our heroic fathers were not 
altogether in the wrong, when they attempted to realize in their 
institutions the high conception of a state wholly governed by 
the will of God. Their day-dream was not alla dream. In 
proportion as Christianity becomes, by its illuminating and 
quickening influence upon the minds of men, a ruling force in 
any state, inspiring its legislation, and controlling the action of 
its government, that state becomes the kingdom of God. In 
— as Christianity, by its influence on free minds and 
earts, infusing itself into all the forms of thought and of life, 
predominates over the world, subduing and guiding the nations, 
abolishing the oppressive wrongs that have been ordained and 
fortified by human law, and chasing away the vices that have 
degraded and enslaved mankind—in that proportion the king- 
dom of God hath come in its beauty and its blessedness, and his 
will is done in earth as it is in heaven. 
The kingdom of God—is it a dream? The consummated 
identity of law with right—the completed subjection of human 
owers and sovereignties to the will of God and to his Spirit— 
is ita dream? Sometimes as we watch the vicissitudes of the 
long conflict between good and evil, we are tempted to dis 
couragement. When shall the darkness flee away? When 
shall the powers of darkness be dethroned? We see liberty 
betrayed and cloven down by men who were sworn to defend 
her ;—the flaunting banners of victorious wrong offend our vis- 
ion ;—might scoffs at right ;—and violence and fraud join hand 
in hand to trample upon justice. Tempted to unbelief, we cry, 
where is the kingdom of God ‘—where the influence of Chris- 
tianity in the sphere of law and government Is it a dream! 
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No; by the ancient word of promise; by the prayers which for 
thousands of years have been wafted to the throne of Infinite 
pity; by the groans of the ages that have travailed in pain to- 
ther ; by the cross and its victories, we know that it is not a 
m. the force by which the world shall be subdued to 
Christ, accumulates as time advances. The work is his with 
whom one day is as a thousand years, and a thousand years as 
one day. He suffers nothing to be lost. No martyr’s ashes 
seattered on the winds—no free and manly protest against 
public wickedness—no example of patience under wrong—no 
appeal to the justice on high—no breath of prayer—has been, 
or shall be in vain. All has been gathered up. All has been 
added to the slow accumulation. Let us then do our part with 
an unfaltering hope. Who is there, of us all, that can do noth- 
ing? It is not ours to givea silent testimony only, when wrong 
is perpetrated in the name of law. It is not ours tosuffer only, 
in uncomplaining meekness, waiting for God to vindicate our 
cause and his. Sass is a higher calling. We are not slaves. 
We are not subjects merely. Weare freemen. We are par- 
takers in the sovereignty of the great republic. On public 
questions of mere expediency and policy, we may perhaps, as 
men of letters, be silent or even indifferent. But when the 
power of the republic is to be employed in some great wrong, 


_then if our voices do not ring out, fearlessly, in loud protest 


and remonstrance, we are traitors to the kingdom of God. 
There is no gift of geniuss—no advantage of culture, of position, 
or of reputation—no skill—no knowledge—no power of thought 
or of utterance—which may not be made serviceable to this high 
calling. The statesman, in the senate, or in the cabinet—the 
jurist, on the bench, or at the bar—the journalist, in his close 
contact with the popular thought and feeling—the historian, 
making up the record of past ages—the philosopher—the 
teacher in the university—the teacher in the church—the poet, 
with his melodious words of might—the artist, with his crea- 
tive touch—the most retired and quiet man of letters, in the 
little circle of his friends—each in his own ge each in his 
own way, each in the measure of his own light, may bring the 


contribution of his sound — ¢ and earnest feeling, the ef- 


fect of his own communion with the mind of God in Christ, to 
aid in the dethronement of wrong and the victory of truth, b 
helping to illustrate the legitimate bearing of Christian princi- 
ple on sentiment on all the interests and duties of mankind. 
Let us take cou from the contrast between the past and 
the present. How slowly—-through what conflicts and suffer- 
ings—through what errors of true and earnest men who had 
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caught only the glimmer of a dawning truth—through what 
cycles of revolution and of seeming retrogression, whife men’s 
hearts were failing them for fear—has Christianity, thus far, 
wrought out the application of its own principles to questions 
of right and duty in the state. As lately as two hundred years 
ago, how imperfectly had the first great right which Chris. 
tianity challenges for the human soul, been —— as a prin- 
ciple of government—the right which Roger Williams called 
“soul liberty.” Nay, how strenuously, and through how many 
centuries, had that right been denied and trampled down in 
the name of Christianity itself. Every apostle, every martyr, 
every confessor, aig Bape sw. had virtually though uncon- 
sciously asserted it. the face of wie and law, that sacred 
Christian right—the right of thought—the right of worship— 
the right of individual conscience—the right inseparable from 
the awful relation of the individual soul to God—had struggled 
upward ; but it had not yet wrought its way to recognition as 
a civil right, and had not found its proper place in human ju 
risprudence. Two hundred years ago, the doctsias of religious 
liberty was little else than an enthusiastic speculation, scorned 
as an audacious paradox. To day it is a self-evident principle 
of justice; and no government in Christendom violates that 
right without knowing its own guilt and shame. Is there no 


progress? Does not the world move, in spite of thrones and , 


inguisitions ¢ 
ake another illustration of progres’. Let the Roman satir- 
ists—let all the Pagan literature instruct us as to what marriage 
was, and what the = was, under the most advanced civ- 
ilization that the world had ever seen before Christianity be 
n to be felt as a force in society. Slowly, but with steady 
influence, the Christian religion, wherever it has become a 
power, has modified the laws which affect the rights and dig- 
nity of woman, or protect the sanctities of home. Doubtless 
its work in that respect is not complete. Doubtless the actual 
state of the laws on this subject, in every Christian country, is 
far behind the sense of justice which Christianity every where 
wakens ; but if we compare the law even of England, in regard 
to the rights-of a wife, and the sanctity of the conjugal relation, 
with the laws of any country, ancient or modern, beyond the 
limits of Christendom—and especially if we observe in what 
direction the progress of legislation and the growth of unwrit- 
ten law is tending—we see how it is that Christianity acts, 
through the ideas, the affections, the moral sentiments, and the 
habits of a Christian people, to modify, and ultimately to re 
construct the whole system of their laws and government. The 
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victory of Christian ideas and sentiments over old wrongs in- 
corporated into law, may be long delayed ; for ages the adverse 
influence of law may be in conflict with the better influences 
that are slowly molding the popular mind, and developing a 
perception of rights and duties above the cognizance of law ; 
sometimes Christianity itself, by some misapprehension or per- 
version of its teaching, may seem to sanction laws inst 
which its vital spirit is continually offering an unheeded pro- 
test; but sooner or later the victory must come, and law must 
be oe exponent, not of authority, nor of old tradition only, but 
of right. 

Let us not be discouraged. In all things right shall yet give 
law to power. Think what was the recognized law of nations, 
the law of war and peace—what were the mutual rights of the 
conqueror and the captive—when Christianity began its march 
from the lake of Galilee and the Mount of Olives. Think of a 
Roman triumph, and of the doom of Roman captives. Over 
the military renown of the greatest and least scrupulous of 
modern conquerors, there hangs one terrible shadow—the rec- 
ord of one deed more blasting to his fame than almost any 
other deed in a career that made the world turn pale—a deed 
for which defenses and excuses are offered in vain. In the 
Syrian campaign, which brings his story into so strange a con- 
nection with the localities of sacred history, he had taken by 
storm one of those ancient Phenician cities whose names are 
among the eldest of time. He there found himself in 
sion of a few hundred prisoners, whom it was inconvenient to 
guard or to feed, whom he could not send away by sea, and 
whom it was perilous to release. It seemed necessary to the 
successful prosecution of his plan, that they should be put out 
of the way; and at his order they were put to death, not in 
the fury of the battle with their weapons in their Wands, and 
with the cry, Vo quarter, but with cool deliberation, and for rea- 
sons of expediency, two days after their capture. So long as his 
name shall have a place in history, so long it will be associated 
with the horror of that crime. The moral sense of the world 
will accept no apology. Vain is the attempted apotheosis. 
Vain the labor of admiring eulogists. The imperial figure of 
the conqueror, as it passes before the imagination, is ever at- 
tended by the spectral throng of those slain captives. Look 
now with me upon another of the old Phenician cities. 
Here, along this ancient way between the mountains and the 
sea, the tide of commerce and of conquest has flowed and ebbed 
for almost forty centuries;—the march of invasion or re- 
treat, Egyptian, Assyrian, Persian, Macedonian, Roman, Sara- 
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cen, Crusader, Turkish, has wound along these indentations of the 
shore and climbed these promontories. The palms, the groves 
of pine, the winding hedges of blossoming cactus, embosomin 
the city in verdure, fill our souls with a sweet sense of beauty 
as we look across the narrow plain. These broken columns of 
blue granite, half buried in the sand, and washed by the tide. 
less waters, tell of the Grecian art and Roman magnificence 
that adorned this ancient site, in the first century of the Chris. 
tianera. Here was Berytus ; and at that time it was not only 4 
seat of commerce, but a seat of learning—a university city, 
more beautiful even than yours. To that city there came, at ri 
yew to which I have referred, a Roman prince, who bears an 
onored name in history—honored for his many imperial vir- 
tues, but, not least, for his humanity. It was the Flavian Ti- 
tus, who had just completed the conquest of Palestine and the 
destruction of Jerusalem. He brought in his train a host of 
captives—survivors of the fights, the siege, the final massacre, 
that had accompanied the destruction of their beloved and holy 
city. Captives then, were not, like prisoners of war in these 
days, soldiers only, but — of all employments, of all 
ranks, of every age, and of either sex; nobles, peasants, mer- 
chants, artists, scholars, magistrates, ministers of religion, mat- 
rons, maidens, children—all alike were the lawful prey of the 
congueror. Of the wretched multitude that survived the fall 
of their city, and whose crime was that they abhorred an in- 
supportable foreign domination, thousands had already been 
sent in chains to labor on the public works; others, in the im 
perial munificence of the conqueror, had been distributed to 
various provincial capitals, there to die; others, distinguished 
for military command or prowess, or remarkable for stature or 
personal beauty, had been reseived to swell the grandeur of his 
triumphal procession at Rome. And what was the doom of 
those who were brought in his train te Berytus? Two thov- 
sand and five hun of them were slaughtered, not under the 
pretense of some military necessity, but for amusement. The 
merchants and tradesmen, the artists, the professors and teach- 
ers, the students in the schools of rhetoric and philosophy, the 
ladies, as well as the coarse rabble of the gay and polished city, 
crowded the places of amusement to see the sumptuous games 
and shows with which Titus was to celebrate the birth-day of 
his imperial father. In that celebration, the captives from the 
Judean war were the chief attraction and excitement of the 
spectacle. Some were torn in pieces by the fangs of ane 
wild beasts. Some were burned alive. Some were compelled 
to slay each other. The clear waves, then as now, came mur- 
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muring to the sandy beach. The fair plain, then as now, was 
veantifal with verdure, with flowers, with towering palms. 
Then, as now, the snowy peaks of Lebanon, piercing the pure 
azure with their whiteness, looked down on cultivated terraces, 
on villages nestling among the rocks, on vineyards and the 
wealth of olives beautifying the declivities, on the ports of the 
Phenician sea, on the blue waters rolling in the golden light. 
Nature remains unchanged, but not the law by which ng ve 
orsand nations are judged at the bar of history. Zhen those 
horrors seemed no more than justice; they were in full con- 
formity with the accepted law of nations. By the laws of war, 
all captives were divested of all rights, and were liable to 
slavery, to death, to any torture, at the will of the conqueror. 
The slaughter of two thousand and five hundred prisoners at 
Berytus, of as many more at Cesarea-Philippi, and of as many 
more at the maritime Cesarea, left no shade upon the memory 
of the benignant Titus. Is there no progress? Has not Chris- 
tianity achieved victories which give assurance of its ultimate 
dominion in the sphere of law and government ? 

We will not faint then. We will not be discouraged. 
Above all unjust law and usage—above all tyranny, all usurp- 
ation, all iniquity establishing itself in the name of right, and 
robing itself in the sanctities of law, there is a higher oe that 
stands forever. Above all the forces by which wrong is sus- 
tained, are the mightier forces, invisible and Divine, by which 
Christianity will yet make its way to universal recognition and 
dominion. Then the tabernacle of God shall be with men, and 
law shall be identified with the will of God, 
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Art. VIIL—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Oyel: ia of American Literature, embracing Personal and Critical Notices o 


Authors, and Selections from their Writings. From the earliest period to iD, 


present day, with Portraits, Autographs, and other illustrations. By Everr 
A. Durcxincx and Groner A. Duycuinck. 2 vols. large 8vo., pp. 676, 782, 
New York: C. Scribner. 


Under the above title are offered to the public two bulky volumes, 
containing between two and three thousand pages in very small type, 
wherein are described many hundred persons who, within the last two 
hundred and twenty-five years, have written things which have been 
printed in this country. A considerable addition to the otherwise in- 
convenient bulk of these volumes is made by the annexation, to many 
of the memoirs, of copious extracts from the writings of the persons who 
are the subjects of biographical notice. 

The first volume is occupied with the “ American Literature ” of past 
ages,—the second, with the writers of the current century, and their 
writings. The two are as nearly alike as possible in the character of 
their contents, and in the total absence of any rule or principle of selec- 
tion — writers and their productions. In neither volume does there 
appear to have been exercised any discrimination between the worthiessly 


obscure throng of scribblers whom the lapse of a few years naturally covers 
with the dust of oblivion, and those authors of acknowledged merit and 


fame whose works not only honor but constitute American Literature. 
Good, bad and indifferent are thrown in together, apparently without 
regard to any purpose other than that of cramming a certain amount of 
printed paper between the lids of these two unwieldly, clumsy volumes. 
The authors, compilers, and editors of the work seem to have no dis- 
tinct idea of what is properly included within the actual scope of its 
title. —and would probably find it difficult to give the exact and complete 
definition of the word “ Literature,” or to tell what is meant by a Na- 
tional Literature generally, or by “ American Literature” particularly. 
If the true definition be not sufficiently comprehensive to include all the 
verses and most of the prose written ard printed in the country, then a 
large majority of the contents of this book should have been omitted. 
Literature, in the original and just sense of the term, implies the pos- 
session of learning by those who are entitled to claim its honors. In 
vulgar phrase, now-a-days, many persons are called “literary” because 
they have written pieces which have been published in newspapers, ma- 
gazines, or reviews,—either for pay or for the gratification of seeing 
their compositions in print. The country swarms with such self-styled 
“literati” and“ literate, "—who have never learned anything worth 
mentioning, who never read anything deeper or more solid than the 
trashy tales and rhymes which they imitate,—and who have never seen 
or experienced enough of the world and of human life and nature to 
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qualify them for a description or ET of the reality. Pro- 
bably there is not one respectable village in New England or New York 
this day, that has not at least one professedly “literary lady,”—and 
that one quite as fairly entitled to a place in a catalogue of Tresieen 
authors as one half of those who are mentioned in the second volume 
of this soi-disant Cyclopedia of American Literature. Hundreds of 
pages are clogged with biographical sketches of insignificant, common- 
place people, of whom we never heard or read before, and have no wish 
to hear or read again. In regard to such characters, it gives informa- 
tion which, though new, is of no value or interest to us. As to others, 
the facts, though valuable, are not novel. The reading public are al- 
ready generally informed as to the outlines and oe facts of the 
lives of Cooper, Irving, Bryant, Halleck, Drake, Willis and most other 
authors of that stamp and eminence. However, it is in this class of 
notices that we find the most interesting and useful portions of the 
second volume. The sketches of Hillhouse and Percival have great 
merit, and, though brief, are material contributions to the history of 
American Literature. The wood-cut engravings of these two poets give 
the expression of their countenances with a fidelity quite remarkable, 
when the nature of the surface wrought upon by the artist is remem- 
bered. These and some others are instances of exalted genius entitled 
to such commemoration, not elsewhere given. And as their works have 
not, within the last thirty years, had a circulation equal to their merits, 
and indeed may be considered almost “ out of print,” there is manifest 
propriety in the accompanying extracts from their writings, as specimens 
of their poetical power. 

But who can pretend to give the public an exeuse for reprinting in 
this book such familiar pieces as Halleck’s “Marco Bozzaris,” “Green 
be the turf above thee,” the song from “ Fanny,” and Bryant’s “ Thana- 
topsis,” “To the Evening Wind,” &c., &e. ? These, and a large num- 
ber of similar specimens have been circulated in school-books, and 
spouted by myriads of myriads of school-boys during the last thirty 
years. They are perfectly familiar to all readers not only here, but 
wherever their authors’ names are known. 

The pieces given as specimens of Percival’s poetry are very unfor- 
tunately selected. He never wrote a more faulty, pointless, confused 
medley of figures than “ Seneca Lake ;” and the other extracts display 
with peculiar harshness that cold, artificial glitter of imagery which was 
his occasional blemish. There are dozens of his minor poems which do 
far better justice to him, and demonstrate his possession of far higher 
power and deeper feeling. 

The errors and inaccuracies of this book are innumerable and un- 
pardonable. Even in the brief memoir of Hillhouse, we notice two, the 
result of mere negligence. It was not the poet’s grandfather, but his 
dager who was so long distinguished in the ante-revolutionary 

istory of Connecticut. The title of his last poem was not “Sachem’s 
Head.” An extract from “ Percy’s Masque” would have enabled the 
reader to form a higher opinion of the powers of Hillhouse than the 
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too long passage given from “ Hadad.” So in regard to Brainard, instead 
of saying that “ his father had been a Judge of the Superior Court,” it 
would have been better to state that his father many years afterwards, 
was appointed a Judge of the Supreme Court, and continued on the 
bench till his death in 1828, or thereabouts. It is needless, and would 
be tedious to multiply specifications of this sort. Sufficient evidence of 
rievous defectiveness in these particulars has been elsewhere furnished, 
the way, Captain Canot’s name was not altered by Brantz Mayer, 
Theodore Canot is the name by which he has made himself known 
throughout his whole nautical career. 

The style of the book is as open to censure as its statements of his- 
torical matter. Many sentences are in violation of rhetorical rules, and 
so entangled as to require two or three readings for the discovery of the 
meaning. The authors have in these instances given abundant evidence 
that their names are wholly unworthy of a place in any well selected 
catalogue of American authors, or Cyclopedia of American Literature, 

It is unpleasant to us to say so much in censure of a book upon 
which the compilers have evidently expended much labor. The aim of 
the compilers to exhibit a full record of the progress of intellectual de- 
velopment and literary effort in the United States from the earliest date 
to the present time, with illustrative specimens, is commendable ; and in 
this view their volumes will be found convenient for reference, even with 
all that they contain of the mere “curiosities of literature” which are 
not very curious, and which to most readers are no better than rubbish. 
The industry of the compilers is also commendable; they have ran- 
sacked old hbraries, and with marvelous toil have read a multitude of 
books not worth the reading. More accuracy in statement and in the use 
of words, more selection instead of superabundant collection, and a better 
faculty of digestion, would have made the volumes much smaller and 
more manageable, and at the same time more instructive to the reader. 

Where there are so many redundancies, it seems a double pity that 
there should be occasion to notice any important omissions. Varna 
sibly the authors and compilers of this book may have a definition of 
the word “literature” very different from the old-fashioned one which 
we hold in high respect. For instance, we should deem any history or 
“ Cyclopedia” of German Literature incomplete which omitted the name 
and works of Martin Luther, though his writings were wholly on re 
ligious and theolegical subjects. Even if he had left no work but his 
translation of the Bible, that alone would make his name essential to 
perfect the list of German literati. For similar reasons, John Wicklif is 

as well entitled to rank among the illustrious names of the early agesof 
English literature as John Gower and Geoffrey Chaucer. So too, 
among the writers of the time of Henry VIII, we claim a place for 
Nicholas Tindal ; albeit, his translation of the New Testament is only 
from the Latin without reference to the original. The production of the 
present commonly received English version of the Bible may justly be 
considered a literary work, and the translators can hardly be denied 


the title of literary men. Certainly no author who wrote in the reign 
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of James I,—not even Shakspeare or Bacon—has exercised so great 
sn influence on the language and literature of England through all fol- 
jowing time. 

The venerable Charles Thomson, Secretary of the Continental Con- 
made and published a careful and excellent translation of the Old 
Rstsment from the Greek of the Alexandrine version, commonly called 
the Septuagint. This being. the only instance in which an English trans- 
lation of that part of the Bible was ever produced in America, well de- 
serves the commemoration which, with its author, it receives in this 
clopedia of American Literature. In like manner, the recent trans- 
lation of the New Testament from the Syriac Peshito, (the first version 
eer made of any part of the Bible into any language except the Greek,) 
by the learned and reverend James Murdock, D. D., ought to have been 
noticed as a work most honorable to the literature of the country and 
the age. Yet the authors of this Cyclopedia seem to be entirely ignor- 
ant of the existence of this remarkable work. As little do they seem 
to know of the fact that Dr. Murdock was one of the earliest professors, 
and for some years almost the only public teacher of Ecclesiastical 
History in the United States, on Andover,) that he made and published 
the a A accurate and fair English translation of Mosheim’s Ecclesiasti- 
cal History, with new and original annotations, and that these are not 
his only contributions to American and Christian literature. The Cy- 
clopedia very properly gives an honorable place to John Pickering, 
whose principal production was a plain English translation of the Latin- 
Greek Lexicon of Schrevelius, but can find no room for a biographical 

notice of Josiah W. Gibbs, who first reproduced in the English langu 
the great improvements introduced into lexicography by Gesenius. His 
two Hebrew lexicons were the earliest English exemplifications and ap- 
plications of the Gesenian system of philosophically derived and ar- 
ranged significations of words; and his contributions to general philol- 
are far more profound and important than any al all of John 


Pickering’s. In view of these and many equally censurable omissions, 
it is gong be observe that our Cyclopediasts did not overlook or 


= Noah Webster. 

hy does the Cyclopzdia exclude all notice of Theodoric Romeyn 
Beck of Albany, author of the best treatise on Medical Jurisprudence 
in the English language,—recognized as such, not only throughout the 
United States, but by the highest authorities in Great Britain, where it 
has been republished and is regarded as the standard work on the 
subject. His brothers, John B. Beck and Lewis C. Beck, are also en- 
titled to favorable notice as contributors to medical science. 

So is Dr. William Tully of Springfield, Mass., formerly President 
and Professor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine in the Vermont 
Academy of Medicine, and Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeu- 
tics in Yale College,—undoubtedly one of the most profoundly and ex- 
tensively learned physicians of America, who has done more in the line 
of Pharmacological research, and in contributions to the knowledge of 
the indigenous Materia Medica of the country, than any other living 
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man. His great quence work on Materia Medica, now for a year or 
two in process of publication, (serially,) gives him a high place in 
American medical literature ; as do also his previous published investi. 
gations in medical and natural science. 

These and many of corresponding eminence who have made brilliant 
and permanent additions to the solid literature of the 7 are passed 
over in heedlessness or ignorance, while the columns of this “Cyclo 
— are crammed with the fvolish egotistical sketches of people be 
ore unknown to the American public, evidently done by themselves, if 
not paid for. Let any reader open the second volume at random, and 

lance at any such trash as the notices and specimens of Daniel P, 
ompson of Vermont, Henry C. Knight, Frederick Knight, D. J. Mc 
Cord, H. J. Nott, R. 8. Coffin, McDonald Clarke, Isaac 8. Clason, He 
Cary, and dozens of magazine scribblers and lady-poetasters with their 
little bundles of rhyme not worthy of a moment’s remembrance. We 
cannot resist the temptation to quote, as the most appropriate com- 
ment hereupon, the familiar lines of Cowper, 


ON OBSERVING SOME NAMES OF LITTLE NOTE 


RECORDED IN THE “ BIOGRAPHIA BRITANNICA,” 


Oh, fond attempt to give a deathless lot 

To names ignoble, born to be forgot! 

In vain, recorded in historic page, 

They court the notice of a future age: 

Those twinkling tiny lustres of the land 

Drop one by one from Fame’s neglecting land ; 
Lethean gulfs receive them as they fall, 

And dark oblivion soon absorbs them all. 


So when a child, as playful children use, 

Has burnt to tinder a stale last year’s news, 

The flame extinct, he views the roving fire— 
There goes my lady, and there goes the Squire, 
There goes the Parson, oh! illustrious spark, 
And there, scarce less illustrious, goes the Clerk! 


The Book of Ecclesiastes Ezpluined. By James Macponatp, D. D., Princeton, 

New Jersey. New York: M. W. Dodd. 1856. 

This is a bold title for a commentary, for it is by no means every 
commentary which can truly claim to be an “ explanation ” of its author. 
And yet we are not disposed to question its propriety in the present in- 
stance. On the contrary, the writer of the book before us has taken 
that view of his subject which has always seemed to us to be the only 
one on which Ecclesiastes can be read with any consistent and satis 
factory interpretation, and has developed it in a lucid and scholarlike 
manner, 

He considers the Book of Ecclesiastes to be the genuine production 
of Solomon himself, instead of being the work of some later author 
writing under the character of Solomon. We are willing to concede 
the Moe of probabilities to be in favor of the former view, but are 
not disposed to attribute to the question that degree of importance which 
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Dr. Macdonald claims for it, when he insists that the admission of this 
int is essential to the proof of the inspiration and canonicity of the 
k. 

The great argument of Ecclesiastes is shown to be an argumentum ex 
sbsurdo, in favor of the doctrine of a future life and a future judgment ; 
an argument in which Solomon shows that all the events of life and 
of history are an absurdity,—a “vanity of vanities ”"—unless regarded as 
preliminary to a world to come. Having this scope, all the skeptical 
and gloomy reflections in the former part of the book give great weight 
and force to the “conclusion of the whole matter ;” and the closing 
varnings of a judgment to come, instead of needing to be wrested to a 
mere worldly and temporal application,—as they have been by some,— 
or to be cast out as interpolations, as they have been by other and 
bolder critics—are seen to stand in perfect harmony with the whole 
tenor of the book, and with the “ analogy of faith.” 

The faults of Dr. Macdonald’s commentary are sufficiently obvious. 
Not to specify minor infelicities of style, the whole volume presents too 
much the appearance of having been preached, and, as Emerson says of 
Shakspeare, “ sometimes degenerates into pulpit eloquence.” It is too 
big by one-third,—which is only to say that the author has not escaped 
the almost universal weakness of commentators. And yet much of the 
redundancy of the book would doubtless have been avoided but for the 
ufortunate plan on which it was made, of saying something after eve 
verse. Thus in many cases where the wonderful terseness and perspi- 
cuity of the text leaves absolutely no necessity either of explanation or 
of illustration, a half page is occupied in repeating the same idea in 
weak and wordy platitudes. Of course the author cannot be blamed 
fr saying nothing, where there was nothing to be said; but we think 
that he has often chosen unwisely to say “non nihil, sed nihila.” 
If the book were to be condensed to half the size, it would cost less, 
and be worth more. 


The Theology of New England. An attempt to exhibit the doctrines now pre- 
valent in the Orthodox Congregational Churches of New England. By Davi 
A. Wattace, Boston. With an Introduction by Danze Dana, D. D. ston : 
Crocker & Brewster. 


A refreshing pamphlet. There is a a verdancy on almost 


every page. Mr. David A. Wallace, of wliom we know nothing beyond 
what is implied in the announcement that he is the author of this 
work, seems to be a Scotchman, whose lot has somehow been cast in 
Boston. He is trying to ascertain for his own benefit, and for that of 
his readers, what is the difference between that interpretation and ex- 
position of Calvinism to which he has been accustomed in the “land 0’ 
takes”—or wherever else he learned the catechism, and that which he 
finds current in New England. He is not a little puzzled; he misun- 
derstands some things which he undertakes to represent; he is dread- 
fully alarmed at every deviation from the letter, or from what he sup- 
Poses to be the literal meaniag of the Westminster Confession; he has 
‘most old-school antipathy to the accuracy and intelligibleness of state- 
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ment by which a disputed doctrine may be cleared of cavils and objec. 
tions; but on the whole his pamphlet is as little to be censured for 
calumny and misrepresentation, as any book which has ever been writ- 
ten for the purpose of disparaging the New England theology. He has 
so completely identified all theological soundness with the words to 
which he is accustomed, that when he finds a deviation from those 
words, he thinks there is no need uf farther testimony or argument. It 
does not occur to him that it might be well to look below the surface, 
How far, in such cases, the real meaning of one proposition or formula 
differs from the real meaning of the other is a question with which he 
has no concern. 

Really, it is refreshing to see how little, and yet how creditable to 
New England, the real and intelligible difference is, between the West- 
minster Santee and the New England theology, as that difference is 
exhibited in this pamphlet. The differences, in Mr. Wallace’s exhibi- 
tion of them, seem to be chiefly of one sort. New England theology 
finds certain doctrines in the Westminster symbols, and particularly 
in the Shorter Catechism. Instead of accepting the mere form of words 
without inquiry into its meaning, it asks, in each instance for an intelli- 
gible and Scriptual meaning, and then inquires whether that meaning 
is fairly and unexceptionably expressed in the Westminster formula, 
The result is that generally, where there is a difference between the New 
England theology and the traditionary theology of Mr. Wallace, the 
underlying doctrine on both sides is essentially the same, while the dif 
ference is chiefly in the mode of stating and explaining the doctrine. If 
on any point of Christian doctrine, the Westminster divines have used 
language which in the lapse of ages has changed its import—if their 
statement is, in the present usus loquendi, contrary to the teaching of 
the Scriptures—if their conception of the Scriptural truth was modified 
by a philosophy now obselete, and is thus at odds with common sense 
—the New England theology is quite free to use other words and other 
modes of statement and of illustration, and shapes itself accordingly. The 
Scotch theology—and that of most of the Presbyterian sects in this 
country—is bound hand and foot by the necessity of adhering not only 
to the spirit and the substance, but to the ipsissima verba of its symbolical 
books. The New England theology, on the other hand, owning no av- 
thority but that of Scripture, derives its life, in each successive age, fresh 
from the Bible. Much better it is, much safer, much more salutary, to 
interpret the standards by the Bible than to interpret the Bible by the 
standards. 

The “ introduction” which the venerable Dr. Daniel Dana has con- 
tributed toward the circulation and authority of Mr. Wallace’s pamph- 
let, is an elegantly written essay of twenty pages. Its purport will be 
readily anticipated by those who remember the former efforts of that 
e nips prophet.” If it differs in any respect from what Dr. D. 
has often published heretofore concerning the great apostasy which he 
supposed to have taken place and to be still in progress, the difference 
is not that we find in the present essay, the marks of advancing age, 
but rather that while the venerable writer goes through his wonted 
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ircle of topics with no apparent loss of mental force, he delivers him- 
self with even more of his characteristic dignity and gracefulness of dic- 
tion than on former occasions. Dr. Dana’s style was formed lon 

by a studious familiarity with classical models ; and now that he is old 
its beauty does not fail. 

Professor Park of Andover seems to be, of all living men, Dr. Dana’s 
favorite object of dislike and distrust. More than once in this short 
essay, that eminent teacher of theology is referred to, but not named. 
In one instance the allusion is so distinct, and is withal so instructive an 
instance of much that passes for argument in theological controversy, 
that we may be allowed to take it as a specimen. The venerable Doc- 
tor says : 

“The Bible declares, explicitly and uniformily declares the entire and awful 
depravity of man; a de ravit n which, descending from the first progenitor of 
the race, has infected all his offspring. This is the doctrine which pervades 
the Scripture from beginning to end, The doctrine is strictly fundamental. 
It lies at the basis of the structure on which human salvation is built. It gives 
character, complexion and features to all the doctrines and provisions of the 

l. It directly follows, that as this doctrine is received or rejected, the gospel 
itself is received or rejected.” 


Such is Dr. D’s statement of that doctrine concerning the character 
of the human race, which in his own view is “strictly fundamental.” 
What is the doctrine as he himself states it? It is, “The entire and 
awful depravity of man, a depravity which, descending from the first 
progenitor of the race, has infected all his offspring.” This, we are com- 
pelled to infer, is Dr. Dana’s own statement of what is essential to the 
doctrine of “ original sin in the sense in which it has been understood 
and maintained by the Church of God in all ages.” And that there 
may be no mistake on the question whether “ the modern theology,” as 
he calls it, “ repudiates ” this “ cardinal doctrine of the Bible,” he quotes 
the following paragraph from a note appended to Professor Park’s con- 
vention sermon : 


“Ts it said, that a ponte nature, existing antecedently to all free action, is 


iteelf, strictly, literally sinful? Then we must have a new language, and speak, 
in prose, of moral patients as well as moral agents, of men besinned as well as 
sinners, (for ex vi termini sinners as well as runners must be active;) we must 
have a new conscience which can decide on the moral character of dormant 
conditions, as well as of elective preferences ; a new law pues the very 
make of the soul, as well as the way in which this soul, when made, shall act, 
and a law which we transgress (for sin is ‘a transgression of the law’) in being 
before birth passively mis-shapen ; we must also have a new Bible, delineating 
& judgment scene in which some will be condemned, not only on account of the 
deeds which they have done in the body, but also for having been born with an 
involuntary proclivity to sin, and others will be rewarded not only for their 
conscientious love to Christ, but also for a blind nature inducing that love; 
We must, in fine, have an entirely different class of moral sentiments, and have 
them disciplined by inspiration in an entirely different manner from the pre- 
sent; for now the feelings of all true men revolt from the assertion, that a poor 
infant dying, if we may suppose it to die, before its first wrong preference, merits 
for its unavoidable nature, that eternal punishment, which is threatened, and 
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justly against the smallest real sin. Although it may seem paradoxieal to of. 

firm that ‘a man may believe a proposition which he knows to be false,’ it jg 

yet charitable to say that whatever any man may suppose himself to believe, 
¢ has in fact an inward conviction, that ‘all sin consists in sinning.’” 

Dr. Dana evidently understands the word ‘depravity’ as meaning 
nothing less than ‘sinfulness,’ for he expressly says, a few lines farther 
on, that to speak of “ sinless depravity” is “an abuse of terms.” Pro. 
fessor Park then, in this quotation surely—whatever he may have said 
elsewhere—doos not deny one syllable of the doctrine of human sinfyl- 
ness, as that doctrine is set forth in Dr. Dana’s own statement. Instead 
of denying, either expressly or by any implication, that the sinfulness of 
man is “ entire and awful,” that it “descends from the first progenitor 
of the race,” or that it “has infected all his offspring,” the Professor, in 
that paragraph, is inquiring, with careful analysis, into the nature and 
just ae of that “entire and awful” sinfulness “which, descend. 
ing from the first progenitor of the race, has infected all his offspring” 
He is inquiring what signification the laws of language, the teachings of 
the Bible, and the necessary conditions of human thought, requires us 
to attach to that word sinfulness. He holds that there is no literal of 
proper sinfulness without sin, no sin without sinning, no sinning but in 
the spontaneous working of a moral and responsible nature. It is in 
this sense of the word that he holds the doctrine of human sinfulness, 
“entire and awful,” “descending from the first progenitor of the race,” 
and “ infecting all his offspring.” But it seems that the venerable author 
of this introduction cannot understand such a doctrine of human sinful- 
ness. Instead of interpreting a proposition about “ depravity,” or “sin- 
fulness,” according to the known and obvious nature of the subject, he fol- 
lows some other rule. Nor is this logic by any means peculiar to Dr, Dana. 
There are many who would infer that because Prof. P., in the p 

uoted, teaches this view of the nature of sin or sinfulness, therefore he 

enies that the sinfulness of men is entire and awful, descending from 
the first ae pron of the race, and infecting all his offspring. Such 
logic, though often employed by theological disputants, is as preposter- 
ous as if one were to infer that because sinfulness “ descends,” therefore 
it is subject to the law of gravitation, or that because it “ infects,” there- 
fore chloride of lime might be advantageously employed in the case asa 
disinfectant. When we reud that “God is a rock,” shall we infer that 
the true, proper and obvious meaning of that preposition is rejected by 
those who insist that God is a Spirit? Can we not admit that an 
argument is weighty, and at the same time deny that its weight can be 
measured by notches on the lever of the Messrs. Fairbanks’ platform 
balance ? 


Poems. By Rionarp Cnenevix Tarenon, Author of “The Study of Words,” 
“ English, Past and Present,” “Lessons on Proverbs,” “ Synomnyms of the 
New Testament,” “Calderon,” ete. New York: Redfiel New Haven: 
Durrie & Peck. 


The name of Professor Trench is honorably known in this country. 
His two volumes of Biblical exposition—one on the Parables, the other 
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on the Miracles of our Lord—though sometimes they follow too closely 
those fantastic methods of interpretation which an enlightened reverence 
for the sacred text suspects, and which sound exegesis repudiates, are 
nevertheless rich in learning, in profound thought, in the power of 
suggestion, and in a truly evangelical spirit. Other works of his—such 
alist on the English language and that on the significance of popular 
roverbs—have added to his reputation among those readers who love 
to think, and who value a book in proportion as it guides and stimu- 
lates their own thinking. But till now he has been little known among 
us in the character of a poet. Some essential and characteristic elements 
of poetic genius might indeed be discerned in those works of his by 
which so many American readers have been instructed and charmed. 
The accuracy and felicity of diction, the exquisite sense of the power 
that slumbers in words, the sentiment, the fancy, and sometimes the flash- 
es of imagination, indicate the poetic faculty. Yet we dare say that 
many of Professor Trench’s admirers in this country have never suspect- 
ed that the learned expositor and lecturer is also a poet. 

The editor of this saiien the Rev. J. A. Spencer, who by the Pusey- 
istic affectation of dating his preface, “‘ Haster Even, 1856,” writes him- 
selfdown as of a school with which his author has no great sympathy—has 
done a good work in making the selection, with the approbation and aid 
of the author, and in thus introducing to the American public one of 
the most gifted of living religious poets. 

A specimen or two of the pieces that have particularly pleased us, will 
do more than a great deal of description and criticism, towards giving an 
idea of the author’s poetic style and power. We take the followin 
from the close of the poem entitled “The Story of Justin Martyr.” It 
describes the change which had taken place in the aspect of the out- 
ward world, when the philosopher, long weary in his fruitless search for 
truth, had become a Christian, and had received into his soul the light’ 
of life : 

“We parted, each upon our way— 

I homeward, where angel phe lay 
Beside those ruins where I sate 

* On the same morning—desolate,— 
With scarcely strength enough to grieve: 
And now it was a marvelous eve, 
The waters at my feet were bright, 
And breaking into isles of light ; 
The misty sunset did enfold 
A thousand floating motes of gold ; 
The red light seemed to penetrate 
Through the worn stone, and re-create 
The old, to glorify anew ; 
And, steeping all things through and through, 
A rich dissolving splendor poured 
Through rent and fissure, and restored 
The fall’n, the falling, and decayed, 
Filling the rifts which Time had made, 
Till the rent masses seemed to meet, 
The pillar stand upon its feet, 

31 
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And tower and cornice, roof and stair, 
Hung self-upheld in the magic air. 
bre thus = = les stood 
n the margin of the 4 

All glorious as they rose of yore, 
There standing, as not ever more 
They could be esaned by touch of time, 
But still as in that perfect prime, 
Must flourish unremoved and free, 
Or, as they then appeared to me, 
A newer and more giorious birth, 
A city of that other earth, 

That Earth which is to be.” 


Many of these poems are “from Eastern sources,”—gems which the 
author has picked up in the field of his own various and excursive lear- 
ing, and which he has set with exquisite workmanship. Among these, is 
a series of “Proverbs, Turkish and Persian,” translated in couplets, 
Some of these are full of wisdom expressed in Oriental beauty. This, 
for example,— 


« ape one of good which falls not to thy lot? 
e also speaks of ill which thou hast not.” 


Or this, 
“ Be bold to bring forth fruit, though stick and stone 
At the fruit-bearing trees are flung alone.” 
Or this, 


“ What will not time and toil? By these a worm 
Will into silk a mulberry leaf transform.” 


Or this, 


“ There is no ointment for the wolf’s sore eyes 
/ Like clouds of dust which from the sheep arise.” 


‘Or thie, 

“The word unspoken thou canst any day 
Speak, but thy spoken ne’er again unsay.” 

The “ elegiac poems,” in another part of the volume, are evidently 
connected with the author’s own experience. Some of them are so er- 
yar in their style and finish that they remind us of the most beauti- 

ul in Tennyson’s Jn Memoriam. How few are the households in which 
these two simple stanzas can be read without tears ! 


L 
“That name! how often every day 
We spake it and we heard! 
It was to us, ’mid tasks or play, 
A common household word. 
u 
"Tis breathed yet, that name—but ob, 
How solemn now the sound !— 
One of the sanctities which throw 
Such awe our homes around.” 
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A Discourse on the Completion of Fifty Years Service in the Ministry of the 
Gospel: Delivered by request in the North Church, New Haven, Feb. 25th, 
1855. By Samvuzt Merwix. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


The Rev. Samuel Merwin, a graduate of Yale in the class of 1802, 
was ordained to the pastoral office in the Church of the United Society, 
(now commonly called the North Church,) in New Haven on the 13th 
of February, 1805. His resignation of that office, and his dismission 
from his charge, took effect by the approbation of an Ecclesiastical Coun- 
cil on the 29th December, 1831. In less than two months from that 
date he was inducted into the pastoral office in the church at Wilton, 
in Fairfield county. There his ministry, less laborious than in New 
Haven, was prolonged till (in his own words) he “felt that the evening 
of his life drew near—the twilight hour was passing—its projecting 
shadows lengthened on the plain ;” and then obtaining again a release 
from official responsibilities, he returned to the home of his youth in 
New Haven, with a determination not to take upon himself again the 
pastoral care of any church. He justified himself in that decision not 
only by the consideration of his advanced age, but by the “secret con- 
sciousness ” of bodily infirmities forbidding the assumption of new re- 
sponsibilities. Yet he could not willingly relinquish all the work of the 
ministry, but held himself ready for every opportunity of professional 
service, whether in the pulpit or elsewhere, till since the publication of 
his half-century sermon. 

‘The record of “Father Merwin’s” ministry in the United Society, 
where he counted among his not remote predecessors the younger 
Edwards, covers one of the most significant and instructive periods in 
the ecclesiastical and religious history of New England. It was pre- 
eminently the period of revivals of religion. The first religious awaken- 
ing in the town of New Haven since 1748, took place in 1807-8, under 
his ministry and that of Moses Stuart, then pastor of the First Church. 
Another took place in 1815, when Dr. Taylor had become (since 1812) 
the successor of Stuart. Another came in 1820 and the following year. 
The years 1828 and 1831 were also memorable years in Mr. Merwin’s 
ministry. His memorial sermon dwells with grateful recollection on 
those periods of “the joy of harvest.” Of the few who complete 
fifty years of service in the ministry, only here and there one is equally 
privileged in this respect. 

At the close of his personal narrative the author speaks thus of his 
return to New Haven after his second resignation of the pastoral office: 


“This, the place of my earliest love and longest labor; earliest tears and re” 
joicings in sympathy with the people of God and the spiritual kingdom of the 
Redeemer. ‘This favored and all but “ hol; ~ ” of the Palestine of the West, 
made such by Him who has here so wonderfully recorded his name as, in a 
figure, to enshrine the very ground by his Spirit and grace copiously descend- 
ing. The spot, to me, above every locality of earth beside, of grateful reminis- 
cences, cheering consolation, and joyful hope ; adjacent to the tranquil shades, 
the academic bowers and consecrated halls within which I felt the first pulsa- 
tions of haly life, and drew my first Christian breath. 

“Nor has anticipated opportunity for active service thus far failed of realiza- 
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tion. The volunteer minister of the gospel, detached from settlement, with g 
heart to work, can almost oe fin a to do, and that without quit- 
ting country or kindred. Pitch his tent where he may, “high-ways and 
hedges” are sure to be at hand. The sword of the Spirit need not, for want 
of use, rust in its seabbard. My own experience has been, in one respect pecu- 
liar. I commenced the now completed semi-centennial circle of years, as 
herald and spiritual watchman to those among whom were not a few of the cul- 
tivated and refined, the rich, elevated and honorable in society. It is now my 
mission in providence to preach the gospel, for the most part, to the poor.” 


A Treatise on Prayer; designed to assist in the devout discharge of that duty. 
With a few forms of Prayer. By the Rev. Epwarp Bicxersven, Rector of 
Watton, Herts. New York: American Tract Society. New Haven: F. T, 
Jarman. 

We need not commend a work so well known. Those who are not 
acquainted with Bickersteth on Prayer, will get a good idea of the 
plan from the title page. The Tract Society’s edition, we believe, omits 
nothing material to the usefulness of the work. 


The Brief Remarker on the Ways of Man; or, Compendious Dissertations re- 
ting social and domestic relations and concerns, and the various economy of 
tfe. By Ezra Sampsox. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

A new edition of Sampson’s Brief Remarker, is a credit to American 
literature. In purity of English, and in lucid simplicity and beauty of 
style, there is no better model for young writers. In sound sense, in 
shrewdness of observation on mankind, and in suggestions of practical 
prudence, the essays of Franklin are not superior ; while in moral tone 
and influence, and in the gentle and genial warmth of a truly religious 
spirit, the Brief Remarker rises above the level of Addison or any Eng- 
lish essayist. 

We cannot but regret that the filial piety to which, if we are rightly 
informed, the public are indebted for this new and neat edition of an 
American classic, did not prefix to the Brief Remarker some biographical 
account of the author, whose name is hardly known to the present gene- 
ration, save as it stands on this one title page. 


Memoir of Reginald Heber, D. D., Bishop of Caleutta. By his Widow. 
Abridged by a Clergyman. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co, 

This is an interesting abstract of the extended biography which ap- 
peared some years since, and contains whatever was valuable to the 
general reader in the original Pre The compiler has had the 
good taste to introduce several of the sacred hymns by which the sub- 
ject of the memoir has obtained his wide fame in the Christian Church, 
and no one can read without pleasure the testimony that these were the 
natural blossoms of deeply rooted piety. We commend the book to the 
attention of Sabbath Schools, as a valuable publication for the use of 
Bible classes. 

Life of Schamyl ; and Narrative of the Circassian War of Independence against 
Vria By J Mitton Stacen Author of Cosas De te Boston : John 
’P. Jennett & Oo. 1856. 

This volume contains the graphic sketch of a hero ; and as it’ has been 
compiled from reliable authorities, and is composed with skill, it may be 
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profitably placed in the hands of youth. A manly struggle for freedom 

challenges the sympathy of the noble hearted of every race. 

Vassal Morton. A Novel. By Francis Parkman, Author of “The History of 
the Conspiracy of Pontiac,” and “ Prairie and Rocky Mountain Life.” 
Boston : Phillips, Sampson, and Co. 

There is far more talent and literary skill in this book than is ordi- 
narily employed in the composition of a novel. Mr. Parkman is not a 
mere imitator. He writes from his own observation of nature, of society, 
and of the varieties of human character. 

Chapel and Church Architecture, with Designs for Parsonages. By Rev. 
Grorce Bow.er, Roxbury, Mass. Boston: Published by John P. Jewett & 
Company. New York: Sheldon, Blakeman &Co. 1856. 

The design of this work is to give to building committees, and others, 
aseries of plans in different styles, adapted to different localities, em- 
bodying all the modern improvements, and accompanied by such sug- 
gestions as may be necessary in order to a right — out of the 
projects which may be formed for the convenieut accommodation of the 
people. The work contains seventeen designs, with forty plates, got up 
in elegant style, and will be found to be a valuable addition to former 
works on this subject. Our readers will find an able article on Church 
Architecture in the May number of the New Englander, 1854, by the Rev. 
Dr. Daggett, to which we would direct the attention of all who are en- 
gaged in Church Architecture. 


Forest and Shore, or Legends of the Pine-tree State. By Cuantes P, Instey. 
Boston: J. P. Jewett & Co. New Haven: F. T. Jarman. 


The “Legends of the Pine-tree State,” videlicet the State of Maine, 
are a collection of novelettes originally written for magazine or news- 
paper circulation. Our copy purports to be one of the “ fourth thou- 
sand.” The stories are well written—better everyway than the average 
of such publications. 

The Select Remains of the Rev. John Mason. Boston: J. P. Jewettd& Co. New 
Haven; F. T. Jarman. 

The John Mason whose “Select Remains” are here reprinted, was 
contemporary with Baxter and the two theusand Non-Conformists who 
were excluded by the Act of Uniformity. He was eminent as a godly 
man; and though his conscience did not forbid him to accept the forms 
and subscriptions imposed upon the clergy of the Established Church of 
England, his sanctity and devotion were honored by those who had 
suffered many afflictions for the sake of a more scrupulous conscience. 
This little book was long ago a valued and well-worn book with reli- 
= readers. In the present edition it is reproduced in an antique 
rm, as books were printed a hundred years ago. 

The Earnest Man; A Sketch of the Character and Labors of Adoniram Judson, 
First Missidnary to Burmah, By Mrs H. C. Conant. Boston: Philips, 
Sampson, & Co. New Haven: Durrie & Peck. 

Dr. Wayland’s memoir of Judson has had a wide circulation. Mrs, 
Conant’s volume, deriving its materials chiefly from Dr W.’s large work, 
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is more than a “sketch,” though she describes it by that modest title, 

It is a complete biography of the remarkable man whom it portrays, 

and is well adapted to a large class of readers who might be repelled 

from the two thick volumes of the larger work. Mrs. Conant is well 
known as a graceful writer. 

The Right Way; or, The Gospel applied to the Intercourse ivi 
and Nations. By the Rev. Joszrn Sf Cottier, Sustes of the achoned Bann 
- ay Geneva, N. Y. American Tract Society, Sold by F. T. Jarman, New 

aven. 

The late Dr. Merrill of Middlebury, Vt., offered a premium which was 
awarded by a judicious committee to the author of this work. Mr. Coll. 
ier, following in the steps of others who have written in the same cause, 
proposes arbitration in all cases of difficulty between governments, as a 
substitute for war. He does not go to the extent of denying the right 
of government to use force in the defence of its subjects, and in the ad- 
ministration of justice. 

The New ~~ of Gold; or, the Life and Adventures V4 Rosert Dexter Romatz 
Written by himself. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 

This is a new modification and application of the old idea of Robin- 
son Crusoe. It might be called Robinson Crusoe without his man 
Friday, but with a wife and children instead. If it has less poetry in 
it than Wilson’s Isle of Palms (being written in prose,) it has much 
more of philosophy. Its air of verisimilitude is almost equal to that 
which gives such a charm to its great original, and which so confounds 
the credulous reader of Gulliver’s Travels. 

The Roman Ezile. By Guetietmo Gasant, Professor of Civil and Canon Lav, 
and Representative of the People in the Roman Constituent Assembly in the 
year 1849. Boston: J. P. Jewett & Co. 

The free and Protestant people of these States ought to be better ac- 
quainted than they are with the people of Italy. From the reports of 
travelers, English and American, we learn all about St. Peter's, the 
churches, holy week, the monasteries, the Vatican, the pictures, the 
ruins, the campagna, the malaria, the beggars and the fleas—in a word, 
whatever belongs to the outside view of things; but there is an aspect 
of Italy which no ordinary traveler can see. Whoever becomes ac- 
quainted with the Italian exiles among us—the intelligent and self- 
sacrificing men who have hazarded and lost everything for their coun- 
try—begins to know that there is more in Italy than what travelers can 
report, much more than what ordinary travelers think of looking for. 

Our excellent and accomplished friend, Prof. Gajani, is himself “ the 
Roman exile” of this book. Telling the story of his own life with char- 
acteristic simplicity and frankness, he shows his readers the better and 
more hopeful aspect of Italian affairs. There is a future for that glo- 
rious land. Rome has not “lost the breed of noble bloods.” We con- 
os our readers on the opportunity of becoming acquainted with 

e author of this book, and with many of his noblest compatriots. 


We give one passage, which throws light upon an important event 


in the history of the late Italian struggle. Pellegrino Rossi was an 
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Italian by birth. He had been a professor in the University of Bo- 
Jogna, but had been exiled by Pius VII. in 1818, chiefly because of his 
igious opinions. He resided for several years in Geneva. After the 
revolution of 1830 he removed to France, and attached himself to the 
of Guizot, the Protestant statesman, whose daughter he had 
married. In 1845 he was sent, by Louis Philippe, as his ambassador to 
negotiate with the Pope (Gregory XVI) for the removal of the Jesuits 
from France. He succeeded in that difficult mission, and, as the repre- 
sentative of a powerful government, acquired great influence at the 
court of Rome. 

One morning, in the latter part of September,'1848, our author, en- 
tering the editor’s office of a journal with which he was connected, was 
informed that Count Fabbri, the prime minister of Pius IX had re- 
signed the last evening. In a few moments Monsignor Gazzola, a pre- 
late holding just then a high office in the papal court, came in. 

“Monsignor Gazzola brought us an ry oe = _— of information, given to 
him by Cardinal Antonelli, and we had the privilege of publishing it before all 
our contemporaries, which were inclined to disbelieve our statement till it a 
peared in the official paper. The news was that the Pope had given to Pelle- 

ino Rossi the office of premier vacated by Fabbri. Agostini himself could not 
Palieve it at first. But Monsignor Gazzola said, ‘I am quite positive that such 
is the case; nay, Cardinal Antonelli added that he himself prevailed upon the 
Pope to request the services of that extraordinary man.’” 

After rehearsing the antecedents of Rossi’s history, the narrative pro- 
ceeds :-— 

“But now Rossi was a simple Italian citizen and a pardoned exile, because 
Louis Philippe went down, and Rossi refused to serve the French republic, 
which offered to confirm him in his office. ‘ Now my native country,’ said he, 
‘wants the aid of all herchildren.’ Consequently, Rossi presented himself as 
a candidate for the elective constitutional council of Rome, and was one of the 


elected for the city of Bologna, It was not a new virtue with him: there is no 
record of an Italian statesman or general who preferred to serve foreigners 
when he could do something for his native country. 

“The choice, however, of such a man to be the eee of the Pope was a 


| moc stery. Besides his religious opinions and his —_ aversion to the 
esuits, Rossi was known to be of those politicians who advocated the separa- 
tion of the temperal from the spiritual power in the person of the Pope. I 
have no doubt that he, as well as Silvani, Mammiani, Galeotti, and other 
statesmen professing this theory, knew perfectly well that the consequence of 
its practical application would be the final destruction of papacy, for it is a 
complicated system, which admits no alteration; and the temporal power, 
nay, the kingdom of Rome, were declared by Pius the Ninth, and several of 
his predecessors, necessary for the support of papacy: Rossi knew this, and, 
besides, he well understood that papacy was a falling and ruined edifice; but 
perhaps he preferred to let it fall, and by its own weight, fearing probably that 
violent pull might produce deplorable accidents. 

“T confess, however, that his temporizing policy did not please my friends 
and himself. We urged him through the newspapers ; but respect for the per- 
sonal qualities of that great man, and, above all, the general condition of Italy 
at that moment, made us refrain from every demonstration which could cause 

is dismission. In the meantime Rossi devoted himself with earnestness and 
ness to deing away with the most enormous abuses of the papal adminis- 
tration. He stepped the habitual dilapidations of tae public rr and 
prevailed upon the Pope to lay an extraordinary tax of four millions of dollars 
upon the clergy, in order to restere a little his ruined finances, 
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“ Besides this, the 2ew minister disregarded, in many instances, the priv- 
leges of the ce~dinals and prelates ; nay, little by little he deprived them of al] 
the political offices which they exclusively held, and filled their "places with 
young men of talent, belonging to the national party. My friend Agostini was 
—_ the governorship of Fuligno, his native city, though he never applied 
‘or employment; and even to me was tendered the office of a collegiate Judge. 
I declined it, because I was too fond of my independent profession of a law. 
yer; and then I had just attained the nthew Meer. of ancient Roman laws at 
the college of Fano, which did not interfere with my profession, and was 
step to a higher place. Even the office of general director of police, formerly 
te only to a prelate already designed for cardinalship, was conferred by 

ossi upon a young lawyer, a friend of mine. I need not say that Rossi acou- 
mulated on his head a new store of Jesuitical hatred. 

“ On the 15th of November (1848) there was to be in Rome the solemn opening 
of the second session of the deliberative bodies of the State, and this event was 
looked for with great anxiety by the people, because all the measures adopted 
by them during the first session had been frustrated by the veto of the Pope; 
and now the minister was to read the so-called speech of the crown, and ex- 
hibit his own programme. A little before one o’clock in the afternoon, I closed 
my office and went towards the Palace ‘ Della Cancelleria,’ where the ceremon 
was to be performed. The large square before that palace was crowded with 
people. Isaw a brilliant equipage crossing the square and entering the large 
door of the palace. It was the minister Rossi. I was at the opposite end of 
the mm, but, standing upon a piece of a broken column placed beside a door, 
I could easily discover the large entrance where the carriage stopped. 

“The minister came out of the carriage with two friends, and there were three 
servants in gala-livery to wait on him. An unknown man among the crowd 
touched the left arm of Rossi, who turned his head with a quick movement ; at 
this, another tall, fierce-looking man plunged a knife into his neck, and then 
— withdrew among the crowd pressing forward to see what had hap- 

ned. No one knew the assassin, and nothing has since been heard of him. 

orror and surprise allowed no one to think of securing him, and all turned to 
the wounded man, who died in a few minutes. His friend Mammiani, who was 
made minister in his place, scon after ordered a trial if order to discover the 
assassin. All that could be collected was, that the assassin was a middle-aged 
man, and of dreadful look, who had boasted the previous night that he could 
earn a thousand dollars the next day. He spoke a bad Sicilian dialect. : 

“There is little doubt that the murder was committed by a hired assassin, 
long inured to crime. But who hired the assassin? This is still a mystery, and 
I will not dare positively to accuse any one. But I take it for granted that 
only great hatred and great interest could have induced a person or a party to 
fae a price on the life of that great man. The Liberal party, to which I be 
onged, abhorred such bloody deeds, and the whole of our conduct during the 
following revolution proved it; and then the Liberal party had no reason for 
hatred against Rossi,—nay, his conduct was useful to. them. No one of the 
governors of the provinces appointed by him was afterwards changed by the 
revolutionists. © restrictive measures were adopted by Rossi during his 
short ministry; nay, the censorship of ».ewspapers having illustrations and 
caricatures was first abolished by him. Under such circumstances, a difference 
of opinions could not produce a mortal hatred. , 

“ What kind of interest could urge the Liberal party to the crime of taking 
the life of Rossi? Perhaps to deprive him of the ministry ; but there was no- 
thing more easy for them than to force him to resign by a simple demon- 
stration, because neither he nor any other would have thought of oe 
the popular will when there were no soldiers, and the national guard number 


twelve thousand well-armed ape men In fact, the next day, when the Pope 


attempted a resistance, he had not a man with him excepting some two hundred 
Swiss guards. Will, then, any impartial man sup that the Liberal party, 
cooly, and without hatred or interest, committed that crime?” 
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